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HOW YOU CAN HAVE 
VISIBLE RECORDS 
PLUS 
MULTIPLE ENTRIES 
for 
Ledgers, Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase 


Nobody questions the tremendous value of 
visible records, especially nowadays. For the 
rising cost of clerical labour has made any 
saving in cost (or increase in output) vitally 
important. 

Take the basic factors of any visible record... . . 


First, you can SEE any one record instantly— 
without searching. That means instant reference 
and quicker entry. 

Next, the edge of a visible record flashes to your 
eyes the facts you want to know—without 
check-up. You see who owes you money—what 
stocks are short—what credit limits are... 


In short, visible records are not ONLY far more 
efficient. They save money as well as time. 
But now for an even greater step forward ... 


SAVE 663% CLERICAL LABOUR 


Now you can use visible records in such a way 
as to have three entries with one writing. Take, 
as an example, sales and purchase ledgers. Now, 
there is no need to find the account, type the 
statement, enter into the journal... and delay 
statements until the end of the month. For now 
you can have the statement WITH the ledger 
account WITH the Day Book sheet and enter 
all three with ONE WRITING. That means— 
surely 7?—66% % less margin of error, of checking 
and of posting figures. 

The same economies can apply to Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase, etc. 


Just jot ‘ Multicopying Visible Records’ on 


your letter heading and full details will be sent 
you by return. 





VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 


The Shannon Ltd., 
849 Shannon Corner, New Maiden, Surrey 
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The discerning diner 
expects (and rightly desetves) 


an Irish Linen table-napkin 





witehery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 


trouble ever sought in vain for com'ort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Crave 
gives pleasure which no one but those 'n 
its spell can ever know—the deep, |v»: 

ous witchery of the very soul of Tobac«: 

Try CRAVEN 

As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Bariic 
who said in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ (hat 
CRAVEN “ is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Graven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 °% 
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A nice clean start, Mr. Percival ? 


Washing up the tea things at home is a very small headache compared with the 
huge task of washing millions of milk bottles—a problem that faces the milk industry every day. 
Calgon and other Albright & Wilson phosphates are being used more and more throughout 


many branches of the food industry to make washing solutions work more efficiently, and to ensure 


lagen tie ah YOR REE te Mi ag EIN a Rha feels Momsen or 


that bottles, jars, tins and equipment are left scrupulously clean and sterile. 
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i Oem ucotiom ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE - LONDON °* W.1 * TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 13112 
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Ledgers, Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase 


Nobody questions the tremendous value of 
visible records, especially nowadays, For the 
rising cost of clerical labour has made any 
saving in cost (or increase in output) vitally 
important. 

Take the basic factors of any visible record... .. 


First, you can SEE any one record instantly— 
without searching. That means instant reference 
and quicker entry. 

Next, the edge of a visible record flashes to your 
eyes the facts you want to know—without 
check-up. You see who owes you money—what 
stocks are short—what credit limits are... 


In short, visible records are not ONLY far more 
efficient. They save money as well as time. 
But now for an even greater step forward ... 


SAVE 663% CLERICAL LABOUR 


Now you can use visible records in such a way 
as to have three entries with one writing. Take, 
as an example, sales and purchase ledgers. Now, 
there is no need to find the account, type the 
statement, enter into the journal... and delay 
statements until the end of the month. For now 
you can have the statement WITH the ledger 
account WITH the Day Book sheet and enter 
all three with ONE WRITING. That means— 
surely 7?—66% % less margin of error, of checking 
and of posting figures. 


The same economies can apply to Wages, Stocks, 
Hire Purchase, etc. 


Just jot ‘ Multicopying’ Visible Records’ on 


your letter heading and full details will be sent 
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A nice clean start, Mr. Percival ? 


Washing up the tea things at home is a very small headache compared with the 

huge task of washing millions of milk bottles—a problem that faces the milk industry every day. 
Calgon and other Albright & Wilson phosphates are being used more and more throughout 

many branches of the food industry to make washing solutions work more efficiently, and to ensure 


that bottles, jars, tins and equipment are left scrupulously clean and sterile. 
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fy] F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the What can be done about this unwanted a 
ial | nineteenth century, most certainly noises noise which so systematically lowers working 7 
have taken their place as the greatest efficiency? Nowadays the requirements of ~ 
)) nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 4] 
G) nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have that the amount of noise reducing insulation [G] 
inl to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of can be accurately calculated. In many cases (G] 
fm] concentration, careless mistakes and un- reduction of noise can be effected without {Gy 
inl witting distraction from the job in hand. structural alteration and without interruption IG] 
ial Whilst the employees’ need for adequate to working arrangeménts of the factory or I 
light, temperature and ventilation usually office. i 
fal receive sufficient attention, is it not strange It is worth a little thought to consider what {4} 
[5] that so little regard is paid to the require- contributions the elimination of undesired ja} 
fh] ments of the ear? Heavy factory machinery noise could make to the working efficiency of [G] 
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HILLARY of 


EVEREST 
writes his own story 


Beginning exclusively in JOHN BULL, out Wednesday, March ‘'h, 
is Sir Edmund Hillary’s HIGH ADVENTURE—one of the greatest 
real-life adventure stories of the century. Hillary takes you 
with him on the most triumphant mountaineering feat of «!! 
time—Everest—revealing in his own words, his personal thoug!'s, 
feelings, experiences. 


Week by week, JOHN BULL will bring you the whole story of 
Hillary’s life as a mountaineer, illustrated with magnificc»' 
full-colour and black-and-white pho hs. This is a unique 
publishing achievement. Demand for JOHN BULL wil! | 
tremendous. Give your newsagent a standing order NOW w!)''© 
there’s still time to reserve copies. 


FIRST WORLD PUBLICATION—EXCLUSIVELY | 
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FERRANTI 


ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTERS 


have been sold to: 


Government Departments 


A.V. Roe and Co. Ltd 
Chadderton, Lancashire 


Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd 
Amsterdam 
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Universities at Manchester 


| beas tackcis t 
eer and Toronto 


ameter 


i The effects of time on everyday faces and The National Research 
places are seldom seen clearly. Our children grow Council of Rome 


up, our friends grow old, our offices grow shabby 
and we hardly notice the difference. 

Any business man who detects a need for 1 
improvelnnia’ when he tries to see his own office COUNT ON FERRAN qT 
as outsiders see it, is invited to get in touch 
with Catesbys Contracts. 

Catesbys have a team of expert decorators, 


The Largest Manufacturers of Electronic 
Computers in the British Empire 
designers and furnishers who will co-operate 
intelligently with you to give your office a 
comfortable atmosphere that befits and inspires a 
good business man. You’ll find that Catesbys 
Contracts are organised to get on with the job fast 
and efficiently and that they never seek to push 












you into more expense than you want. 
They'll do the whole thing, from first plan to last 


FERRANTI LTD. 


fitting, then leave the place spick and span for you. W : N TE 
Ring Museum 7777 and have an executive orks: MOSTON, MANCHES R 10 
round to see you. 


LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 
21 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Catesbys Head Office: HOLLINWOOD LANCS 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON, W.I, MUSEUM 7777 


LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
; OC #6 
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can be booked and 
reserved on all HCA 
scheduled air routes: from 
NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, 
GLASGOW TO STAVANGER, 
OSLO, COPENHAGEN, HAMBURG, 
DUSSELDORF, AMSTERDAM, PARIS. 
swift Also between LONDON and 
NEWCASTLE, NEWCASTLE and MAN- 
CHESTER, NEWCASTLE and GLASGOW. 
And on “ SAFARI”? SERVICES TO EAST, 
WEST AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Lf%, 


Consult your forwarding agent or — 


HUNTING-CLAN AIR TRANSPORT LIMITED 
5 Fitzhardinge St., London, W.1 Phone: WELbeck 7799 


and 








Here’s the most sought after Sherry 





JEREZ neers are 


—now available in England 
in limited quantities 


You owe yourself the pleasure of 


Garvey 


5, FINO 
SAN PATRICIO 


IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
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When 


the eiderdown 





and the chill night air awakes you... 
then you have some notion of what you’re 
missing without Fibreglass attic insulation 
in your home. Laid across the rafters 
like an eiderdown, it holds the heat in — 


to keep every room snug and warm 


| 
i ) 
j 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HFLENS, LANCASHIRE 


for ever and ever—for about {6. 


REGLASS 


— MARK 
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Leonardo da Vinct 










Man is the measure of all things— | 


/ PROTAGORAS (B.C. 481-411) 


WAPERE “SDS 


We live in an age of great organisations; can we also live in one of great individuals? 


ha RUA 


Fig 
To reconcile the technical achievement of modern society with the dignity of the men Big 
bas 
and women who compose it is the problem of our time. To reach a solution we must Pee 
first be certain of the aim we set our mammoth communities and world-widé corpora- Pag 
tions; when the last superlative has been uttered, the test must be the same—how ‘Be 
far they contribute to the happiness, understanding and liberty of the ordinary man. : 4 
f 


The real measure of a modern industry is its power to preserve our human values 


* 


while adding to our material heritage. Man is not just another factor in the 





productive chain—he is the reason for its existence. 
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Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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This is it! 


Cheap 

independent 

inclusive air holidays 
to Scandinavia 


MAKE it Scandinavia this year—ideal weather, ideal 
food, hospitable people. Independent inclusive holidays 
to Scandinavia are CHEAPER than ever this year. 
Return air travel, hotel accommodation and meals—a 


- Teally first-class holiday—at little more than the normal 
return air fare. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full colour 
folder or contact nearest SAS office 





first over the Pole 


SCAWDINAVIAN AIRLINES $VSTEMU 


5, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.!. (HYDE PARK 6777) 
(AND AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW) 
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‘There are people 
whose business it is to know 


about these things” 


You may never have seen a refractory. “The technical side!” you 

may say. “There are people whose business it is to know these things.” 
How right you are! Refractories are technically very complex, and 
financially very important. Their selection really is a specialists’ job. 


~~ 


Morgans are such specialists. They are the manufacturers of 
some of the finest refractories in the world. They designed, and 
they operate, the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. 
They know, if anyone does, the care with which long-life 
refractories must be made. 

Morgans’ advice—which involves no obligation—is 

completely authoritative. 


Refractories are the materials from which furnaces are 
built. They may well be in your balance sheet—unseen. 
Think of their effect on labour and fuel costs, overheads, 
furnace productivity; and their importance at once 
becomes clear. As well that there are people who 

know about these things! 










MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (REFRACTORIES GROUP), MESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 
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The use of Wallspan for Outer Walls offers your architect greater 
scope and opportunity in the design of any new building you contemplate. 
Wallspan can give you an impressive, colourful building that will retain its beauty 
—and its value—through the smoke and grime of the years. 


Why Wallspan gives you a Building you'll be proud of. 
Nowadays the weight of a building is borne by the 
structural frame. The outer walls, which provide 
the setting for windows and doors, are essentially 
protective and decorative, keeping the weather out 
and the warmth in and giving the building a suitable 
facade. 

With Wallspan, the facade can be far more colour- 
ful and graceful, far more imaginative in design. For 
Wallspan outer walls consist of a grid of aluminium 
alloy which is bolted to the frame of the building. 
Into it are fixed windows and doors and the grid is 
completed with any of a wide variety of beautiful 
panelling materials, which can be faced in glass, stone, 
metal, wood and so on, each in a choice of colours. 
Se the use of Wallspan gives your architect completely 
new opportunities to design not only a building you'll 
be proud of, but one that will keep its beautiful 
appearance and its value. 


No maintenance. Wallspan walls need neither 
pointing nor painting. They can be kept clean by an 
occasional wash-down by the window cleaners. 


More Floor Space and More Warmth. Wallspan 
grid members can be as little as 5 inches thick, carrying 
panelling about 2 inches thick, compared with the 
11 inch thickness of traditional walls. Thus you get 
extra rentable floor space all round every floor. The 
walls, moreover, are not only weather-proof and 
durable, but can easily be constructed to offer 50 per 
cent more heat-retention than cavity brick. 


Walls up in Days, too. Finally, Wallspan walls are 
80 simple to erect, they can be put up in a matter of days. 
It will be worth your while to discuss with your 
architect the use of Wallspan in any new building you 


- os factory, shop, store, warehouse, 
school... 





WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING EY rrrayy tae an 7ieny tL 


Reliance Works « Chester 
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OSCAR HOBSON; 
A CE sticks 


The Financial Times in its weekly column “Men and 
Matters” recently had this to say about the News Chronicle 
City Editor: 

“No honour could have given greater pleasure to the City 
than the knighthood conferred upon Mr. Oscar Hobson in the 
New Year’s List. This was an imaginative selection, and ons 
altogether appropriate. 

** Mr. Hobson has always been a steady critic of the money- 
tamperers in Whitehall, and of the “ get-rich-quickly ” people 
who have misused the machinery by which the City of London 
has become the most intelligent and far-seeing of world 
financial centres. 


“* Mr. Hobson is by far SEES tare Ce erp Lae ee 27 
the ablest of City Editors Sir Oscar Hobson is author 
of our time, and hie of “‘How the City Works | 
shrewdness and capacity book that explains in plain 
for judgment, tempered non-technical language the 
by high independence, ee d — ock E = = 
have been of the greatest a a ed ad os 
service to the City, the mysteries connected with the 
Treasury, and to British commercial life of the greatest 
industry. Mr. Hobson 


City in the world. 
does honour to the latest PRICE 6/- from booksellers 
Se emre' tion™ or 6/6 post paid from the News 
2 Chronicle Book Department, 


Bouverie Street, Londen, 


Read OSCAR HOBSON daily in the pe ee | 


NEWS CHRONICLE 
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Then of the Your 
BLACKFRIA S 


| It moves in the 
LABEL 
a too sweet, 
not too dry. 
The finest wine in its class. x 


right circles 


There’s a place for Anglepoise on 
every desk... by every arm- 

chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch —and 
“ stays put”. Needs only a 25 
or 40 watt bulb. At any good 
electricians or stores. Send 

for booklet to Dept.35 










Mi 
% 
K 
~ 
. Excellent with any main * 
i course—fish, poultry, 
e white meat or . 
2 red meat te 
A * 


At your Wine Merchant’s 
* 





Black or Cream £4.14 .8 
Cream & Gold mottled £5 .6 .6 
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LONDON E.c.} 


NO SEA Too DEEP 


Few eer sene 


WAEREVER THE DRILL GOES 


Hits: suse) eee SCALOUMBER GER GOES, | 
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Nipped in the Bud? 


balance .of payments has been turning sour; that had been 

evident since the publication of the January trade returns. The 
important news was that the Government is taking prompt and com- 
mendable action to try to nip any crisis in the bud. This news— 
implying a realisation by the Conservatives that the time has come to 
go over from remarkably good luck to remarkably good management— 
is in many ways the most heartening development of the Government’s 
whole period of office. Mr Butler deserves an unreserved apology 
from all who doubted whether he would really dare to do it. 

So much for the Chancellor’s bouquet. In present harsh circum- 
stances, however, not much time can be wasted in fondling it. There 
are three questions that everybody—no doubt including Mr Butler 
himself—is now asking: Will Conservative restraint work ? What 
further measures can the Government take if Bank rate fails ? And 
what will be the political consequence of this new twist in fortune 
and management ? 

On the first question—whether the new policy will work—there 
seems to have been a rather facile surge of optimism during the past 
week. All that the 44 per cent Bank rate has done so far, all that 
it could have done in ten short days, has been to arrest that part of 
the weakness of sterling that was due to fading confidence in the 
currency. This fading confidence was at once a symptom of, and 
a complication in, the country’s economic sickness ; if it had been 
allowed to develop it could have become a very serious complication, 
and it is excellent news that it has been temporarily checked. But 
nobody can cure a disease by arresting one of its complications and 
ameliorating one of its symptoms. Until somebody has been stopped 
from over-eating, the basic causes of indigestion will presumably 
remain. The doctor’s diagnosis last week was that there is such 
indigestion. Import prices are expected to rise far enough this year 
to make it necessary to divert to export a large part of any increase 
in national production ; but this increase in production—which is still 
in the bush—looks like being wholly absorbed by increases in domestic 
investment and consumption. It was to cut down investment and 
consumption that Bank rate was raised. 

The most disturbing development of the past week is that the City 
of London does not seem to have realised this. After an initial set- 
back the Stock Exchange has been recovering joyously ; it has even 
been argued in the financial press that since the increase in Bank 
rate “‘ removes uncertainty,” it can almost be regarded as a “ favourable 
market factor.” Some of the big lending institutions have hastened 
to say that the change will have little or no effect upon their customers ; 
the most shining exception—and this is another unexpected example 
of the Government’s céurage—is that the rise in the Public Works 
Loan Board’s charges to local authorities is apparently not to be 
countered by an increase in housing subsidies. The peculiar notion 
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that over-consumption can be cured without actually 
reducing consumption is just as widespread in political 
as in financial circles. Mr Strachey pleaded last week 
that the British people’s standard of living should not 
be “ indiscriminately cut,” but that its imports should 
be cut instead ; there is no reason to suppose that he 
was trying to be funny. 

Of course, the City may be right. The balance of 
payments may not be as weak as had been supposed. 
In this case the softness of sterling up to last week was 
wholly irrational ; all that was needed was a faith- 
healer’s nostrum, not a purgative medicine. (It is one of 
the great advantages of Bank rate that it can fulfil both 
these functions.) But this was not Mr Butler’s assump- 
tion when he introduced his new measures; he can 
justly hope that he was being over-pessimistic, but he 
cannot be convinced that he was. The Government 
may yet have to take further restraining steps. 

If so, there are three pleas that should be impressed 
upon it. The first is that it should continue to show 
the political courage that it evinced last week, for 
courage now will bring increasing returns. The second 
is that it should make any new restraints general—and 
impose them through next month’s budget—rather than 
try to build up little discriminatory dams of controls 
in specific places in the economy (criticism of last week’s 
specific restraints on hire purchase can now be tempered 
—although it is not vitiated—by the fact that this par- 
ticular illegitimate baby has proved to be a very small 
one). The third need is to sound a note of warning 
about moving further towards sterling convertibility at 
the moment without the establishment of a floating 
exchange rate. Last week’s action in sending the Bank 
of England to bid up rates in transferable sterling 
markets will produce a sort of de facto convertibility, 
and may be both defensible and effective in present 
circumstances. But it is as dangerous w=a currencies 
as it is with commodities to try to fix the price without 
being able to control the supply, and Mr Butler, who 
has been wisely cautious about entering into fixed-rate 
convertibility by the front door, should beware of 
finding that he has slipped into it by the back door. . 

(This subject is further discussed on a later page.) 


* 

But this is quite enough of admonition to Mr Butler. 
The message that needs to be addressed to the Govern- 
ment today is one of support for courageous action. 
Unfortunately the message that needs to be addressed 
to the Opposition is very much ruder. Labour’s 
reaction to the latest economic developments may be 
psychologically comprehensible. The extraordinary 
noise that even moderate Labour MPs have 
been making at question time for the last few weeks, 
and the childish jubilation with which they greeted 


Mr Butler’s statement about hire purchase, are symp- 


toms of their deep desire to drown their internal party 
quarrels about foreign policy with a loud display of 
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unity at home. But it is not a very good excise to 
say that the Gaitskellites are encouraging the party to 
be silly about one thing in an attempt to prevent i: from 
being irresponsible about something else. 

For they are being silly about economic affairs. They 
are muffing their political Opportunity by presenting jit 
to the public through a monstrous magnifying glass, 
This has been made very evident by their storm in the 
teacup. It is now probable that, as a result of recent 
import and wage trends, many retail prices are going 
to rise in the next twelve months. (Incidentally, for 
those who like to speculate about election dates, the 
main rise may well come after October rather than 
before it.) But it seems equally probable that tea prices 
themselves will come down. Labour has now done 
much to ensure that loud advertisement of the second 
movement would reduce the electoral consequences of 
the first. It is also running the political risk—a risk 
that damaged the prospects of some Democrat candi- 
dates in America last year—of appearing at the next 
polls as a confounded prophet of gloom and doom. If 
restraints that are much fiercer than the present mild 
curbs have to be imposed before October (or whatever 
the Government regards as the earliest possible date 
for the election), and if they have not succeeded in 
stemming the slide by the late summer of next year (or 
whatever the Government regards as the latest possible 
date), then the poll may indeed take place in conditions 
of gloom and doom. But, on any reasonable view, this 
double misfortune for the Tories seems unlikely. It 
has certainly been made-the less likely by Mr Butler's 
prompt action last week. 


* 


On balance, therefore, the country has reason to feel 
very much more pleased with its Government than it 
did ten days ago. Thanks partly to Labour’s reaction, 
the Government also has reason to feel more pleased 
with itself. This is not to deny, of course, that Con- 
servative prospects must be more dubious than they 
were before the country’s economic luck began to addle 
around the turn of the year. It is also not to deny 
that the economic situation may be much less settled 
than the City appears to think—although it is also 
certainly much less desperate than the Opposition pre- 
tends to believe. But Mr Butler’s decision to move 
swiftly against inflation is economically right ; and, over 
a period, what is economically right must be politically 
right as well. When economic restraints have to be 
imposed, there is always an initial period of unpopu- 
larity. The Opposition is comforting itself with the 
belief that it will last until the election has to be fought. 
The Conservatives, for their part, can comfort them- 
selves with the knowledge that Mr Butler’s firm action 
is calculated to shorten the period of hesitation—and 


‘that there are still eighteen months before this Parlia- 


ment need be dissolved. The hand that lies on the 
economic steering wheel lies also on the mace. 
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Keeping Europe Going 


it pring has not yet arrived on the political scene in 
Western Europe, at least the ice is beginning to 


move. France has a government again—necessarily, 
one that is something of a patchwork, but it is better 
than a ministerial vacuum. The German Bundestag 


has approved the Paris agreements on Western Union, 
swallowing the unpalatable Saar pill more easily than 
had been expected. The Italian and German upper 
houses will both, it seems, have passed the agreements 
before the month is out ; the parliaments of the Low 
Countries appear ready to do the same as soon as they 
get a green light from Paris. The French upper house, 
the Conseil de la République, remains the most uncer- 
tain factor. But M,. Faure hopes to set it down to its 
task before March is out, and, as a correspondent points 
out on page 820, several factors ought to affect its 
decision favourably. Probably the more serious threat 
to the safe passage of the agreements is the insecure 
position of the Faure government itself. Despite the 
new prime minister’s talent for conciliation, North 
Africa may prove the biggest obstacle in the path of 
his European policy, as it proved for M. Mendés- 
France. 

Yet the augurs in Paris speak hopefully, and those in 
Bonn, although unwilling to prophesy a wholly un- 
troubled debate in the Bundesrat, are even more 
optimistic. There is thus, once again, a natural ten- 
dency towards relaxation ; more specifically, a feeling 
that there is nothing much that the West as a whole 
can do for the moment except await the decisions of 
Europe’s various senates. And it is, as usual, a dan- 
gerous feeling. The arrival of a couple of thoroughly 
exhausted swallows is no guarantee that calm and 
sunshine are just ahead. Western leadership is cer- 
tainly entitled to hope for the best ; it ought at the 
same time to be preparing not only for the worst, but 
also for the varieties of the less bad that may confront 
it only a few weeks from now. 


* 


Indeed, “the best” does not imply an early end to 
the present struggle to draw. together and fortify 
Western Europe. Even if the Paris agreements are 
brought safely to the end of their long parliamentary 
course before the summer, difficulties will still lie 
ahead. In Germany, Dr Adenauer will face a continued 
Opposition to his western-orientated policies, and his 
parliamentary support, already severely strained in last 
week’s debates, may not suffice to carry through the 
domestic legislation needed to authorise and organise 
the creation of West German defence forces. In France, 
fresh governmental instability could make it impossible 
for the West to present a united front in dealing with 
the Russians. Final ratification of the Western Union 


agreements can be expected to evoke a whole series of 
menacing gestures from Moscow, including the 
formal conclusion of the tightly unified military 
alliance in Eastern Europe that has in fact been in exis- 
tence for several years. It will take great skill and 
teamwork to protect the whole western plan from 
disruption even at that late stage; and the necessary 
political strategy ought surely to be in preparation 
already. 


* 


Moreover, in the western capitals minds still need 
to be much clearer on the subject of contact with the 
Soviet government after ratification. Readiness to talk 
to the Russians once Western Union is properly under 
way is common ground among the allied governments, 
although there are differences about timing. Among 
opponents of the Paris agreements in the West it is 
likewise common ground that Moscow will refuse to 
negotiate after ratification ; it is, indeed, widely claimed 
that Mr Molotov has said just that. In fact, however, 
a careful reading of his recent statements suggests a 
different prospect: that the Russians will refuse, at 
least for a while, to discuss German reunification with 
the western allies, but that they will readily discuss it 
with the Germans (if Western Germany agrees that the 
Soviet zone regime can take part in the conference), and 
that they will just as readily meet the western govern- 
ments to discuss Mr Molotov’s familiar “ European 
security” plan—which involves the abolition of Nato 
and the withdrawal of American forces. 

Minds change even in Moscow, as last month’s events 
revealed. But on present evidence it cannot simply 
be assumed that the Russians will sulk in their tents 
for a decent interval after ratification and then come 
to the conference table prepared to accept the new 
situation either as a basis for bargaining or as a final 
stalemate. The perspectives are far more complex— 
particularly in regard to the Germans, among whom 
the illusion has been encouraged that the reunification 
of their country already dangles at Mr Molotov’s 
fingertips, to be tossed them the instant they break with 
the West. Clearly, this phantom can be exorcised only 
if, after ratification, the West challenges the Soviet 
government to give a really clear explanation of what 
it means by “ free ” all-German elections. So long as 
ratification is incomplete the western governments are 
compelled to seem hesitant and evasive on the subject 
of talks with Moscow—and therefore, by extension, on 
the subject of German reunification. Once ratification 
is complete, they can and should make themselves the 
urgent champions of German reunification in freedom 
and expose the Communists as the real obstacles. 

But what if ratification is not completed before the 
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summer ? At least as much thought should now be 


being devoted to the gloomy possibilities as to the 
brighter ones. _What if M. Faure’s government falls, 
or the French upper house appends to the Paris agree- 
ments clauses which necessitate a long wrangle between 
the two chambers ? In either case, it might become 
clear that final French ratification was impossible 
before the autumn; and this would intensify the 
strains on western unity to a perilous degree. The 
Germans will soon have waited a full decade since the 
end of the war for the restoration of their sovereignty. 
If they find they must continue to wait, the siren voice 
of the Soviet Lorelei will ring in their ears with even 
more seductive charm. In France, the opposition to 
the Paris agreements might be so encouraged by a new 
delay as to make eventual ratification impossible ; and 
in America, and elsewhere, impatience and disillusion 
will grow side by side and swiftly. 

If momentum is not to be fatally lost, something at 
least must move, and must be seen to move, during 
the summer months. Yet what can in fact be done if 
France has not completed ratification ? The occupa- 
tion regime in Germany cannot be finally wound up 
except by common consent. If Britain and America 
were to press forward vigorously with the transfer to 
the Federal Republic of its rights to sovereignty and 
self-defence while a scandalised France sought to apply 
the brakes, it is obvious that frictions and tangles would 
develop at every point. Shape is impatient for its 
German divisions, and in strict military logic its argu- 
ments may be unassailable ; but to the statesmen, and 
to Dr Adenauer at least as much as to any of them, the 
worst nightmare is the prospect of the western alliance 
having to make a naked choice between France and 
Germany. 

Yet it would be unnecessarily defeatist to assume that, 
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if the summer were to pass without French rati{j cation, 
nothing whatever could be done to prevent the 


disinte- 
gration of the whole western plan. There would waa 
to be at least one road worth exploring ; a diffic.!t roag 
and far from clear, but that increases the peed to 
examine it carefully in advance. France’s allics need 
not proceed on the assumption that France wi!! never 
ratify, and that they must therefore turn their backs on 


it. On the contrary, they could start from the assump. 
tion that France would ratify in a matter of months, 
and that a fair amount of further work on the ore mnising 
of German self-defence and statehood could be go 
through before French representatives were able to take 
their seats in the chairs awaiting them. 

This would, admittedly, be an uncomfortable and 
a very delicate operation. It would be foolish to embark 
on it, or even to moot it publicly on official levels, as 
long as there is any prospect’that the process of ratifica- 
tion can be completed by midsummer. Yet it would 
be preferable to total stagnation and decay, to a political 
void that would leave Mr Molotov’s alluring proposals 
a clear field in Europe. It would mean that the Ger- 
mans could see some visible evidences of continuing 
progress towards full sovereignty, of western confidence 
and goodwill, and of the approach of the point at which 
the Russians might at last have to take German desire 
for reunion in freedom seriously, instead of using it as 
a decoy. It would mean that the French would have 
a strong motive for completing ratification quickly in 
order to be in on everything that was done, instead of 
delaying, Micawber-like, in hopes that something better 
would turn up. It is, at the least, an avenue worth 
reconnoitring ; and in the absence of any alternative 
escape routes from the quandary in which the West 
may very shortly find itself, it ought already to be 
undergoing the most careful examination. 


Bull in a Picture Shop 


IRED bulls, who are getting nervous of Throgmor- 
ton Street, will be searching in new pastures for 
possible means of security—and of gain—for their 
capital. They might do worse than become collectors 
of Impressionist and post-Impressionist pictures. This 
idea may be rather startling to the average businessman. 
id Masters, of course, have long been recognised as 
attractive and almost conservative investments—but only 
Masters who have been dead so long that their reputa- 
tions are no longer subject to the whims of fashion. In 
view of the capriciousness and peculiar expertise of 
today’s market, it may seem rash to suggest that busi- 
nessmen should now invest in pictures by artists who 
died fairly recently, or who are still alive. Should they 


really switch from Decca to Degas, from Gussies to , 


Gauguin ? 


For the purchaser in London it would be less of 2 
gamble than it seemed a year or so ago. The market 
is NOW more international and seems more sett!ed in 
its tastes. At the end of last November the Rees J fireys 
collection was sold at Christies, the most important sale 
of modern pictures in England since the war. This sale 
emphasised two important points. First, it showed that 
the prices obtained by modern pictures in London are 
now again irrevocably associated with the value o! such 
pictures in Paris, New York and other centres. The 
unnatural isolation of the London art market, ow ng (0 
the war and to exchange restrictions in the immediate 
postwar years, has come to an end. This sugges’: that 
the boom in modern pictures is reasonably broadly 
based ; it is not merely a question of a few rich men in 
one country squandering their temporary capital gains 
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or seeking a form of property that is often kindly treated 
for death duties. 
he second important lesson from the Rees Jeffreys 
ie was the extent to which British demand for the 
work of the established French artists of the 19th and 
sori centuries, and of the so-called Ecole de Paris, has 
increased in recent years. The effects of the encourage- 
men given to British art by the isolation of the war 
have largely worh off. Ever since 1945, despite 
he work of the Arts Council, the Institute of Contem- 
sorry Arts and-the Contemporary Art Society, British 
ilectors have been turning to Paris. One sign of this 
on the steady rise in prices. As a very general 
rices of pictures by the: Impressionists and other 
working in a more or less impressionist style 
least doubled since the end of the war ; and the 
vf some later French painters have risen even 
pectacularly. Another sign has been the increase 
du 1954 in the number of exhibitions held in 
[ n of the work of Parisian artists, many of whom 
y young. 


THE 


* 


[he unpractised investor in modern pictures soon 
; across a rather frightening phenomenon: the 
market is a very artificial one. Anybody who makes 
even the most cursory study of it will find that the art 
dealers, particularly those in Paris, can to some extent 
ind for a short period—put prices almost where they 
want them. Not only have the dealers a virtual mono- 
poly in deciding which living artists shall be presented 
to the public ; they also—at first sight, rather surpris- 
ingly and alarmingly—determine the popularity of the 
work of the recently deceased. A case in point has 
been the marked rise in popularity in the last few years 
‘| the work of such minor French Impressionists and 
neo-Impressionists as Loiseau and Maximilien Luce, and 
‘{ painters such as Pierre Dumont. 
In this very artificiality, however, lies something of 
1 safeguard for the unskilled collector, who is afraid 
hat he might be caught by a sudden change in tastes. 
Vor self-interest has now come into play. To put it as 
lirectly as possible: if the price of Impressionist 
pictures were to suffer a sudden and marked decline, a 
great many art dealers would be out of business. There 
ire therefore only two circumstances in which a collapse 
prices would be at all likely. One would be if a 
sudden press of collectors, eager to turn their pictures 
into cash, overwhelmed the dealers and forced them to 
vithdraw from the market; this happened, to some 
extent, in the market in etchings in the later 1920s, but 
‘here is no sign of anything of the sort happening now. 
he other would be if the dealers found something to 
take the Impressionists’ place. This change in fashion 
has also happened before. Seventy-five years ago the 
work of several academic painters then called “ great ” 
was fetching from £2,000 to £3,000, and some com- 
manded even more ; today the work of the same artists 
can be bought for anywhere between {10 and £100, or 
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at most for as many hundreds of pounds as they once 
fetched thousands. But then Poynter and Alma-Tadema, 
to name only two of the best known of the artists of 
this kind, were working at the same time as Degas and 
Manet. 

In the belief that similar disasters are not immiinent 
today some shrewd—and singularly unexpected— 
people have started to invest quite keenly in this market. 
The most lucrative investments have been the pictures 
of a few artists who died either at the end of the last 
century or in the first half of this, and whose work is in 
such demand that it is virtually impossible to forecast 
what one of their pictures will fetch in a public sale. 
The most obvious examples are Cézanne, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Van Gogh and the most famous of the Impres- 
sionists—Manet, Renoir, Degas, Monet and so forth. 
To give but three instances from the Cognacgq sale held 
in Paris in 1952: a not outstanding Cézanne still-life 
fetched 23,000,000 francs ; a pretty, but unimportant, 
Renoir commanded 22,500,000 francs ; and a Degas 
pastel went for 10,000,000 francs (there are roughly a 
thousand francs to the pound). Even insignificant 
trifles by these artists command high prices, 


* 


The more speculative counters in the market are 
provided by the work of more modern painters—by no 
means all of them practising in an Impressionistic 
manner—who have enjoyed a spectacular vogue since 
the war. Three outstanding examples have been Chaim 
Soutine, Dufy and Matisse. Immediately after the war 
pictures by Soutine could be purchased in Paris for as 
little as 7,000 to 15,000 francs ; by 1949 good things 
by him were commanding from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
francs ; then, at the Rees Jeffreys sale last November, 
one of his pictures, admittedly an important example of 
his work, fetched as much as 4,500 guineas. One of 
Dufy’s popular racecourse scenes commanded 3,400,000 
francs in the Docteur Girardin sale in Paris in Decem- 
ber, 1953 ; and the price of similar works has continued 
to increase since then. Matisse, who was selling good 
examples of his work at around {100 in 1914, saw 
one of his important paintings fetch as much as 
4,700,000 francs in 1953; and in November of last 
year the remarkable sum of 6,700 guineas was paid by 
the Tate Gallery for his small portrait of André Derain. 
This was admittedly a rather special transaction. 
Matisse had just died, and so had Derain; and 
because of outside contributions, and because death 
duties are not paid on pictures sold to a national collec- 
tion, the Tate had to find only about £900 out of the 
6,700 guineas paid over. Nevertheless the sale was 
only the first example of the very marked rise in the 
value of Matisse’s work that is bound to follow his 
death. 

These sales have raised another interesting point. 
Although prices of individual pictures still vary accord- 
ing to the interest in the subject (as with the Derain 
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portrait) or according to merit, there has been a general 
tendency since the war for the prices of works by a 
particular artist to level out. In other words, the cult 
of names has been gaining ground. For instance, 
feeble late works by Utrillo and Viaminck have nearly 
approached in value examples of these artists’ best 
periods. In much the same way, there has been an 
inartistic levelling-out between skilled and less skilled 
exponents of the same schools. This is at once the 
consequence of, and a temptation to, the entry of 
investors rather than collectors into the market. 

The bull is still rampant. The general opinion 
among art dealers is that the prices of works by any 
artist who can loosely be classified as an “ Impres- 
sionist ” should continue to rise for some time to come, 
and even pictures by very minor followers of the move- 
ment should command considerable sums. If the 
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inflation continues, it should be shared by the work of 
the immediate post-Impressionists and of certain other 
modern artists. In this connection Picasso, Matisse 
and Derain should be remembered ; and paintings ang 
drawings by others—among whom Bonnard, Dufy, 
Gauguin, Klee, Modigliani, Rouault, Seurat, Signac, 
Soutine and Vuillard are particularly notable—may also 
continue to rise in price. From the standpoint of art, 
the present apparent lack of discrimination is rather 
sad ; economically, there may be something a littl 
frightening in this apparently continuing ability of 
dealers and investors to pull up prices with their own 
bootstraps. But the dealers, at any rate, do not seem 
unduly perturbed that ¢ 44} per cent Bank rate has 
caused some lamentation—and may cause some realign- 
ment of investment habits—in the streets of Askelon 
and Gath. 


Japan—Nationalist and Neutralist 


HE Japanese are once again making their own way 

in the world, and the general election last week- 
end carried some useful indications of the direction 
they will take. Although the results caused no great 
surprise, that does not diminish their importance. For 
they mark a definite break with the long period of 
Liberal party rule, which had been tarred with the 
brush of the Occupation. The simplest verdict about 
the results is also the truest. The Japanese will become 
more Japanese. They will, that is to say, henceforward 
be at once more nationalist and more neutralist in their 
attitude to other nations. While remaining governed 
by an essentially conservative government, they will 
throw off the mantle of American influence and seek 
to make fresh terms with the Communist powers. And 
yet, in that their new policy will above all assert the 
national character of Japan, it will by no means be 
simply pro-Communist. 

Mr Hatoyama, the leader of the Democrats, has been 
confirmed in office in so far as his party has captured 
the lead with 185 seats (last parliament, 124) to the 
112 (180) of the Liberals, from whom he broke away 
at the time of Mr Yoshida’s resignation. The next 
largest are the Left-wing Socialists with 89 seats (last 
time 74) and the Right-wing Socialists with 67 (61), 
making, if they combine, a bloc of 156. The Com- 
munists won only two Seats, compared with one before ; 
and there remain 10 seats among miscellaneous smaller 
parties, of both left and right. The interesting fea- 
tures of these results are that the Democrats have done 
about what was expected, the Liberals and Com- 
munists worse, and both groups of Socialists better. 

The main deductions are, first, that Mr Hatoyama 
will probably form a minority government, consisting 


of his own party alone and yet relying in the first 
instance on the support of the Liberals on major issues, 
though without their participation inthe cabinet. 
Secondly, the Socialists are between them just strong 
enough, assuming other left-wing support and no 
defection to government ranks from their Own right 
wing, to block the two-thirds majority that would be 
necessary to amend the constitution and introduce more 
outright rearmament ; this can and will be regarded 
in Moscow as the achievement of a cardinal aim. 
Thirdly, although direct constitutional Communist 
influence on Japan’s internal affairs is still negligible, 
the Left-wing Socialists are in a stronger position than 
they were. Moreover, Moscow’s influence with them 
has never been greater, and it is a key element in 
present Soviet tactics to keep Communist parties in the 
background while building up broadly-based anti- 
American popular fronts. 

Under these new colours, what will Japan do ? And 
what should Britain’s attitude be ? All observers agree 
that Mr Hatoyama has won the elections largely on his 
avowed policy of seeking a fresh modus vivendi with 
the Communist rulers in Moscow and Peking. !t is 
now clear that he favoured a more emphatic move i0 
this direction than his foreign minister in the out- 
going caretaker government, Mr Shigemitsu. And it 
must therefore be assumed that, if he is in fact the 
new prime minister, he will begin by concluding peact 
treaties with the Russians and with the Chinese Com- 
munists at the earliest practicable moment. There are, 
however, several snags. The most obvious is tha! Mr 
Hatoyama, engaging and effective in the brief spurt of 
the last few months, is nevertheless old and far from 
well, and he might not be able to sustain the burden 
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of premiership for long. If his health failed, the 
Democrat party could fall under less characterful 
leadership and it might well split. In that event, a 
new coalition based on the inclusion of the Liberals 
under Mr Ogata—who has stepped into Mr Yoshida’s 
shoes—might be expected to pursue a somewhat more 
pro-American line. 
- Other question marks are raised by Japan’s claims 
yoainst Russia and its quasi-recognition of Formosa. 
It would be wrong, however, to expect either difficulty 
to do more than delay closer relations with Moscow 
and Peking. When Mr Hatoyama let it be known that 
he would welcome a fresh approach from the Russians, 
Mr Molotov had the head of the unofficial Soviet mis- 
sion in Tokyo, Mr Domnitsky, write to and ring up 
he Japanese foreign ministry straightaway. . So 
‘ssing, in fact, were Mr Domnitsky’s messages and 
phone calls, that Tokyo sought and obtained indepen- 
dent confirmation from Moscow that he really repre- 
ented the Kremlin’s view. As things stand, the 
Russians have now accepted the Japanese demand that 
ctual negotiations should take place on neutral ground 
it the United Nations in New York, and one of the 
first acts of a new government in Tokyo is bound to 
be to get these talks rolling. Japanese terms, despite 
demands which include the return both of the remain- 
ing prisoners of war and of the islands of Shikotan and 
Habomai, are not likely to be too stiff to make agreement 
possible. A major feature of the new Sino-Soviet 
policy, drawn up during the visit to Peking last October 
of Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin, has been to 
win the friendship of the Japanese at almost any cost, 
ind it may be assumed that this will certainly be 
implemented. 


* 


Moscow is in fact batting on a good wicket in Japan. 
This was clearly visible during the electoral campaign, 
in spite of the relative failure of the Communists to 
produce any fireworks of their own. The Russians 
have two lines which they are at present plugging on 
a world-wide basis but which have a particular appeal 
to the Japanese. One is to abolish foreign bases and 
the other to ban atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons. 
Both are aimed exclusively and specifically at destroy- 
ing American power, and both find a ready echo among 
many Japanese, who naturally resent the continued 
presence of foreign servicemen, while also associating 
them with a multiplicity of memories and fears about 
the A-bomb and the H-bomb, Nor should too much 
be read into the Communist electoral failure itself. 
Although the party put up 99 candidates and got only 
two elected, its policy was to avoid splitting the anti- 
conservative vote. It therefore withdrew candidates 
where Socialist prospects were good, and, with 100,000 
members and 300,000 sympathisers, threw its weight 
into the Left-wing Socialist scale. 

Even more important than Moscow to the Japanese 


expected to have the added incentive of trade. While 
many Japanese feel that the time has come to regularise 
their political relations with the new giant who has 


appeared on their doorstep, still more believe that the _ 


precarious Japanese economy can never become less 
dependent on American goodwill until Japan rebuilds 
at least some of its prewar trade with the mainland. 
And, in those terms, Japanese trade with China is still 
very small, partly because of allied controls on strategic 
goods but mainly because China’s own political line 
demands a greater concentration of trade within the 
Communist bloc. But at the end of last year Chinese- 
Japanese trade was picking up fast, and, given a Com- 
munist determination to make economic sacrifices for 
the political object of tightening ties with Japan, there 
is undoubtedly scope for a good deal more trade, even 
within the limits of the present strategic embargoes. 


Signing a peace treaty with Communist China means 
recognising the Peking government. And it is here 
that Japan’s new policy is bound to move into deeper 
water, since this implies both modifying the present 
relationship with Formosa and taking a line which 
would raise a good many eyebrows in Washington, 
particularly at the present moment; although Mr 
Dulles did not quite succeed in making it a condition 
of the peace treaty of 1951 that Japan should recognise 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime as the government of 
China, he did secure diplomatic relations between 
Tokyo and Taipeh, with their precise status somewhat 
ill-defined. If Mr Hatoyama now wants to get on 
closer terms with Peking, he can hardly expect Mr 
Chou En-lai to accept his existing relationship with 
Formosa. 

From Britain’s point of view, there is no overriding 
reason why Japan should not take the course which 
Mr Hatoyama is charting. Indeed, until more normal 
relations are established between. the powers of the 
area, there ‘can be no prospect even of a makeshift 
settlement in the Far East. And there is certainly no 
greater possibility of keeping the Japanese indefinitely 
in a position of artificial inferiority than there is of 
keeping thé Germans. But Japan has had the 
inestimable benefit, compared with Germany, of not 
being divided during the Occupation ; of not suffering 
directly from purely cynical Communist tactics ; and 
of receiving the maximum help that the United States 
has been able to give, economically, technically, and 
politically. It would be a disaster to the cause of the 
free world if the Japanese were not to understand in 
time the definite limits they should set on their 
rapprochement with the Communist powers. At the 
elections the Japanese people have rejected Communism 
as such. They should never forget that, in the eyes 
of the ruthless men in Moscow and Peking, their 
country represents the fattest prize in Asia. 


“T91 
_is Peking ; and in regard to China Mr Hatoyama-can’ be 
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Notes of the 


Week 





Hideous Epoch 


HE two-day defence debate was anything but a routine 
ar affair. Neither defence policy nor party politics nor 
the posture of foreign affairs stood on Wednesday evening 
exactly where they had been on Tuesday morning. 

On the side of defence policy, the debate proved two 
things. The first was how widespread—almost complete— 
is the agreement in Westminster and Whitehall on the new 
basic strategy of relying on the deterrent effect of the 
H-bomb—even Mr Bevan appeared to want only a minor 
qualification of it. But it is only informed and expert 
opinion that has yet been compelled to bend its mind to the 
new logic. That logic is so strange—with its conclusion 
that the worse things get, the better the hope—that it takes 
more swallowing than public opinion at large has yet got 
around to; newspaper offices are still being flooded by 
letters of protest against the decision to make the 
H-bomb, written by perfectly responsible citizens who still 
hold the belief—which was respectable until yesterday— 
that to moderate the horrors of war is to serve mankind. Sir 
Winston Churchill’s speech—one of his most impressive— 
will do more than anything else could do to make people 
think, and when they think they will reach the same conclu- 
sion as those who have already accepted the strategic revolu- 
tion. But for the present it would be as well to assume that 
Parliament and the experts are ahead of the country. 

The second thing that the debate made clear is purely 
negative—no one has yet more than a very vague idea of 
what else in addition to the H-bomb, should find a place in 
a realistic and economical defence programme. Is there still 
any risk of a full-scale war against Russia without the 
H-bomb? Or after it has done its worst? And if so what 
would be needed? And what other wars, with other enemies, 
are possible, and how would they be fought? On all these 
uncertainties there cannot yet be more than interim 
decisions. The plain fact is that nobody yet knows for sure 
what will be needed in the wholly new strategy into which 
we are moving. 


Cuckoo Among Doves 


R BEVAN’S action in leading 57 Labour MPs in insur- 
M rectionist abstention from the official Labour amend- 
ment in the defence debate—ostensibly on the grounds that 
it did not make clear in what circumstances hydrogen bombs 
would be used—has set the cat (or is it the cuckoo?) back 


among the Opposition doves. Some of the §7 were pac ifists ; 
there can be no question of Mr Attlee taking disciplinary 
action against them, since the party’s rules allow for 


osten- 
tions—though not for adverse votes—on grounds of con- 
science. Thanks to the protection of pacifist skirts, and to 


the protection of numbers, Mr Bevan feels confideni—on 
balance, probably rightly confident—that disciplinary action 
also will not be taken against him. 

But there can be no doubt that the party leaders are now 
very angry indeed. The suspicion has been gaining ground 


for some time that Mr Bevan’s personal strategy is based 
upon the belief that Labour will not win the next election; 
he and his followers could then step in after electoral defeat 


as would-be salvagers. After Mr Butler’s statement on the 
economic position last week, however, many Labour 
members swung round to the belief that they might be going 
to win the election after all ; immediately after that state- 
ment, Mr Attlee won plaudits at a private party meeting with 
a little homily on the need for unity now that the 7 ories 
were “on the run.” Some prominent Bevanite supporters 
may well have concluded from this speech that, if they con- 
tinued to stand on the touch-lines jeering at Mr Attlee, he 
would be only too happy to leave them there when he 
handed out coveted jobs in his next Government. They 
had a temptation to edge out of the fold. 

It was in these circumstances that Mr Bevan threw his 
studied challenge to Mr Attlee in the House ; the occasion 
was dramatically reminiscent of his intervention about Scato 
last April, which—~it will be remembered—took place imme- 
diately after the “no change Budget” and the East Edin- 
burgh by-election had temporarily raised Labour’s hopes. 
Does Mr Bevan really want a united Labour party ‘o win 


the next general election? It is a potent factor :n the 
present political situation that the Labour party leaders are 
not convinced that this is a purely rhetorical question; 
another five years of Opposition might serve his policies, 
and his personal prospects, best. 


Delusions at the Highest Leve! 


HE exchanges between the Prime Minister an’ Mt 

Bevan on Wednesday brought out even more fully ‘han 
before the irresponsible and dangerous aspects of the whole 
project for “ talks at the highest level.” It was, not uncx- 
pectedly, Mr Bevan who restated the concept in the most 
misleading way. He pictured Britain as “ unable to reach 
the potential enemy in time to arrive at an accommodation, 
because we are now at the mercy of the United States.” thus 
combining two gross distortions in a single sentence. He 
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spoke, in fact, as if the prolonged and unencouraging con- 
tacts that Sie Anthony Eden has had with Mr Molotov at 
Rerlin and Geneva in the past year had never been; 
’ Britain and the Soviet Union had no permanent 
matic missions in each others’ capitals, no oppor- 
roities for exhaustive exchange of views at the United 
No cons or, to take a current example, at the disarmament 
now being held at Lancaster House. But Mr Bevan 
not bear sole responsibility for this caricature of reality. 
is merely drawn a crude copy of the more deft original 
sir Winston Churchill produced before the last general 


ions, 


a 
w 


- Prime Minister himself daubed in some glaring new 
-s of colour during Wednesday’s debate. He had had 
_he said, of an Anglo-Soviet meeting “ at some neutral 
like Stockholm,” as “a sort of go-between prelude to 
, nieeting of the three”; and he implied that only the Soviet 
campaign against the EDC (and, presumably, the subsequent 
impaign against Western Union) had prevented him from 
.evering with this idea. He thereby laid his flank wide 
en to Mr Bevan’s assaults, and provided fresh material 
1ot one but two malicious and false suggestions by those 

» seek to destroy the Anglo-American partnership. In 
iin, they will now be able to claim that this country has 

‘en blocked by the Americans in its efforts to reach a 
tlement with the Soviet Union. In the United States, Sir 
Winston will be charged with seeking to deal with the 
Russians behind Mr Ejsenhower’s back. It is hard to think 
inything more mischief-making. It is patent to all who 

w the Prime Minister that he is the last man to weaken 
Atlantic bridge. It is equally patent that as long as 
Soviet policy remains as unyielding as it is now, no mere 
icing of top-level legs under a table is going to make the 
vorld’s great problems vanish into thin air. Yet the myth 
hich Sir Winston fathered and to which Mr Bevan now 
ks to claim paternity will, it seems, long continue to mis- 
d a world which needs to see its problems steadily and see 

-m whole if it is to attain peace. 


After Bangkok 


C ONSIDERING the background of feuds, fears and fence- 
sting which Southern and Eastern Asia have known 
during the past few years, the Bangkok conference was a 
success. It inaugurated a permanent type of consultation 
between the members of Seato; it discussed both external 
and internal threats to the security of the area; and it 
+howed the flag to those Asians who had been, and still are, 
sceptical about its viability. More could hardly have been 
expected. 

But several cross-currents were visibly moving beneath 
the surface, and no one who has the combined Anglo- 
American interest at heart can afford to ignore them. Mr 
Dulles, for a start, appears to be leading American opinion 
in a direction in which it is by no means unwilling to go, 
but which bypasses the essential conception of Seato as a 
local defensive agreement locally arrived at. He is reported 
in the American press as wanting Seato to react offensively 
agaist China if Peking starts aggression outside its area. 
His aim, it appears, is what the Communists say it is, namely 
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to work for some kind of formal link-up between each of 
the American commitments in the West Pacific, those to 
Japan, Formosa, Korea, Seato and Anzus. But, however 
ideal this may look on paper, itis quite out of the question 
if other countries, like Burma and Ceylon, are to be en- 
couraged to join Seato. And their encouragement is certainly 
the first priority. 


Secondly, there appears to have been another wrangle 


about the- word “ Communist.” In American eyes, even 
co-operation with so-called colonial powers has become 
generally acceptable if its object is the defeat of Com- 
munism. But in the view of many Asians it is now the 
Americans who are the prime exponents of a “ colonial” 
mentality in their dealings with smaller countries. And Mr 
Dulles’s apparent determination to line them up, not in 
collective self-defence, but against Communism as such, 
risks defeating its own object. It had been hoped after the 
Manila meeting last September that these things had been 
understood. It is regrettable that—even to placate Con- 
gress—reports of them should again have cropped up at 
Bangkok. 


Liquidation by Instalments 


HE really significant thing about this week’s govern- 

ment reshuffles in Moscow is the further descent of 
Malenkov. It had evidently proved impossible, or at least 
risky, to try to hurl him to the ground with one blow. This 
could be done with the hated “ policeman” Beria amid 
genuine applause from an uncomprehending public ; but 
Malenkov both has allies and enjoys considerable popularity 
among the masses to whom he promised so much. His 
opponents must have decided to bring him down by stages, 
on the instalment plan, at the same time taking measures 
to prevent a counter-attack. Indeed, this week’s upgrading 
of Mikoyan, who was “ guilty,” like Malenkov, of rash 
promises to the consumer and had to resign his post as 
minister of internal trade a few weeks earlier, looks like an 
attempt to divide the new opposition and to isolate the 
ex-premier. 

In the ten-man presidium (the party’s highest organ) 
appointed after Stalin’s death just two years ago, Malenkov 
was primus inter pares. Now he has the lowest position 
of all. Beria was shot; Khrushchev is the party’s first 
secretary, Voroshilov president, and Bulganin premier ; 
Molotov and Kaganovich have now been joined as first 
vice-premiers not only by Mikoyan but by the two younger 
managers, Pervukhin and Saburov. Nominally still in the 
presidium, Malenkov is its only member to be merely an 
ordinary vice-premier. As if to underline his disgrace, 
four comparatively unimportant figures have now also been 
given the same title. This is the well-known process of 
devaluation by inflation. In fact, Marshal Zhukov, although 
only a simple minister, doubtless has more to say than some 
of his official superiors. 

What is the next instalment planned for Malenkov ? The 


. Rew apparent leaders may not even be agreed on the next 


top together for a long time. The tremor that shook 
Moscow on February 15th was clearly the first of a series. 
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The Anti-Monopoly Party 


T is very rare for a speech in the House of Commons to 
have any effect on the voting in the subsequent division. 
Last week Mr Harold Wilson achieved this. When he rose 
to deplore the government’s “slow progress” in dealing 
with monopolies, the Liberal party intended to vote with 
him ; by the time he sat down, they had decided to vote 
against him. For Mr Wilson—mindful of his personal posi- 
tion as member for the marginal Lancashire seat of Huyton 
—had run away from the one monopoly case that might 
seriously embarrass him. Subject to certain safeguards (it 
was not very clear whether they were safeguards for the 
consumer or for Mr Wilson), he thought that the “ Govern- 
ment would be justified in resisting the proposals of the 
Monopolies Commission” to break down the restrictive 
practices of the Calico Printers’ Federation. This gave the 
President of the Board of Trade a chance to explain that he 
was now at last “ absolutely clear ” about 
just what Socialist policy is. It is to strengthen the Com- 
mission but to act in advance of its recommendations, and 


if on any occasion it puts in a report which is unpopular 


or difficult, to ignore it. 


Later Mr Thorneycroft improved his shining hour by saying 
that the Government accepted the principles of the report 
on the calico printers, and would discuss with the industry 
how to carry them into effect. 

To judge from this bold statement the Tories will soon 
be able fairly to claim that they are the major anti-monopoly 
party ; they have run away with another piece of the Oppo- 
sition’s clothes—admittedly some of their own backbenchers 
think it is a hairshirt — in one of the Opposition’s own 
debates. They now await-the Monopolies Commission’s 
report on certain collective restrictive practices—quite 
rightly, they will not act before then—to judge whether new 
legislation will be necessary. After an outside inquiry, Mr 
Thorneycroft is satisfied with the procedure and progress of 
the Commission (as are most serious independent observers); 
he thinks that the Opposition’s argument that it would be 
wise to compel all trade associations and cartels to publish 
their agreements is “ perhaps . . . a little nearer the mark,” 
but claims that there are difficulties about it. In only one 
section of his otherwise excellent speeches did Mr Thorney- 
croft strike a slightly disturbing note. He thought that 
“something can be said” for the suggestion of a Labour 
member—Mr Padley from the vested interest of the shop 
workers’ union—that legislation should make the way 
smooth for individual resale price maintenance. It would 


be a pity to make this practice look more respectable than 
it is. 


Forbidden Topic 


OTH the Labour majority on the London County Council 
B and the members of the squirearchy on the Country 
Landowners’ Association probably believe that they are at 
opposite ends of the political pole. They have shown this 
week that they are brothers under the skin. A spokesman of 
the LCC has said that if housing subsidies are not increased 
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to cover the cost of rising interest charges (and the Minister 
of Housing has since announced that they are not to be), 
then the burden will have to be put on the rates. The 
Country Landowners’ Association has submitied a 
memorandum* to the Government with three princips! sug- 
gestions for securing the increase in capital investmen: thar 
agriculture badly needs. First, more special subsidies (such 
as a grant for farm roads) should be provided by the 
Exchequer. Secondly, the special abatement of death duties 
on agricultural land (at present 45 per cent) should be en- 
larged. Thirdly, borrowing for long term agricultural pur- 
poses should be insulated from changes in the Bank rate. 

The link between these two statements is not simply the 
glib assumption that particular interests should be shielded 
by the taxpayer from the economic forces that other people 
must learn to bear. The link is the common attitude of 
these two bodies to what should be regarded as the natural 
economic development: the possibility of a rise in rents, 
The LCC spokesman simply assumed that such a rise 
should be out of the question. The Country Landowners’ 
Association seems to agree that the reason for the low level 
of agricultural investment is the low return on agricultural 
land ; and it says that the machinery for adjusting rents is 
available. But it is explained that farmers, despite their 
present prosperity, “are not prepared to pay even rents 
necessary to restore the landlords’ 1938 ‘ depression ’ level 
of income” ; and it appears that the landlord is too good 
a fellow to make them do so. Why ? 


Famine in Tunisia 


DATE for resumption of the Franco-Tunisian negotia- 
A tions should be fixed this weekend, when M. Edgar 
Faure is due to hold talks with his new Minister for 
Moroccan and Tunisian affairs and the Resident-General 
in Tunisia. Meanwhile, France is entitled to feel gratified 
at the measured way in which the Tunisian premier, 
M. Tahar Ben Ammar, has explained the reasons for delay 
to his countrymen. He has been helped to keep their 
impatience at bay by M. Faure’s past record as an advocate 
of Tunisian self-government ; it was a Faure cabinet which 
in February, 1952, offered the first ray of hope on this 
score after a dark interlude during which Paris stood out 
for co-sovereignty. 

For the last few weeks Tunisian opinion has been dis- 
tracted from the political issue by a more gruesome topic— 
that of drought with its chain of sequels: famine, the 
slaughter of livestock, reduction of purchasing power, 
unemployment. In central and southern Tunisia it has 
hardly rained at all this winter, and the harvest is already 
a dead loss ; in the north, which is the granary, only <avy 
rains now can save the wilting crops. From mid-February 
the migration from south to north that is a feature of famine 
years became noticeable, and hungry roamers began to raid 
bakeries and grain stores. Tens of thousands of farmers, 
French as well as Tunisian, face ruin unless it rains ; 
the south, they are already slaughtering flocks, and in the 
extreme south, locusts are adding to the toll of disaster. 
The French authorities have sprung into action with relief 


* Policy and Objectives, Country Landowners’ Association, 
24, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
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measures and palliatives such as employment on the con- 
struction of waterpoints and small dams, but the numbers 
they hope to absorb are a drop in the bucket ; already in 
January theré were 300,000 unemployed, for political 
uncertainty had restricted the inflow of capital and new 
work. 

The risk is that M. Ben Ammar’s cabinet, already under 
fire from the nationalists for its tendency to compromise, 
will be too weak to withstand criticism of failure to prepare 
for calamity. They are telling it that what Tunisia needs 
is not palliatives but a policy for developing unused lands. 
Since most of these are religious property such a policy 
would entail a reform of the Moslem system of land tenure, 
a change so drastic that only a Tunisian legislature could 
put it through. This sinister combination of famine and 
political upset may catch not only M. Faure, but M. Ben 
Ammar, in its vicious circle. 


When is an MP Real? 


HE Supreme Soviet’s formal proposal that members of 

national parliaments should deliver speeches in each 
other’s assemblies was at first sight a striking. one. Direct, 
personal fraternisation between peoples has been consis- 
tently abhorred by all Soviet governments since the prewar 
“Intourist” period. It was pointed out by Sir Vincent 
Tewson last week that when the Russians claimed with 
pride that they had entertained 400 foreign delegations in 
five years, this meant in cold fact that they were admitting 
foreign visitors, mainly handpicked, at a rate of no more 
than 2,000 a year. Britain welcomed nearly 900,000 
foreigners in 1954, and 1,200,000 Britons travelled abroad 
in the same one year. 


At second glance, the Supreme Soviet’s proposal, which 
Marshal Bulganin repeated in a newspaper interview, 
reveals more obvious motives. Herr Reimann, the West 
German Communist leader, claims that many members of 
the Bundestag welcome the proposal. It has long been 
Moscow’s aim to get Western Germany to deal directly 
and on equal terms with the Ulbricht.regime in the Soviet 
zone ; and as Dr Adenauer enjoys wide support in his 
refusal to acknowledge Herr Ulbricht, it is an obvious 
gambit for the Communists to suggest inter-parliamentary 
exchanges that would give the East German Volkskammer 
a hearing at Bonn. 


In other countries, the Supreme Soviet’s proposal has 
had a cautious reception. Even the left-wing Socialists in 
Japan are apparently going to consult the British Labour 
Party and other democratic socialist parties before respond- 
ing. They doubtless realise that Moscow would be 
delighted to welcome all-party delegations which would 
expose their internal differences before the Supreme Soviet ; 
if, say, an Italian or Indian parliamentary team went to 
Russia, its Communist members would impress their 
audience with the fact that they, the only true representa- 
tives of the people of Italy or India, wholeheartedly sup- 
ported Soviet policy. There would, in contrast, be no 
cracks in the monolithic solidarity of a Supreme Soviet 
delegation visiting Rome or Delhi. But how many of their 
hosts would recognise as genuine parliamentarians people 
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who come together only for a week or two each year, meekly 
rubber-stamp all that is laid before them, and, with equal 
meekness, form long queues at the Kremlin gates whij- 
their passes are checked by policemen ? 


Franco on Two Fronts 


TRENGTHENED by a good harvest, General Franco js 
S beginning what may be the last and most complex of 
his battles—the fight to make his own followers accept a 
return of the monarchy. In an interview given to Arriba, 
the organ of the Falange, he has emphasised that the 
Spanish monarchy should not be judged merely in the !ight 
of its decline. Spain’s finest hours had been intimately 
connected with monarchical institutions and even Alfonso 
XIII had not been devoid of virtue. At the same time, 
General Franco allowed the publication in Madrid of the 
collected speeches of the last king, and hinted that 
Don Juan Carlos, whom he appears to have chosen as his 
successor, might soon take part in state functions. 


It is unlikely that all elements in the Falangist movement 
will calmly accept their leader’s analysis. Already, 
Falangists are saying openly that they did not fight the 
civil war and endure the lean years of Spain’s quarantine 
only to have the old institutions restored. General Franco 
has been careful to say on several recent occasions that the 
new monarchy would have to adjust itself to the “ new 
Spain ” created by the revolution, but he has not reassured 
his party. He has sought to placate the Falange, moreover, 
by increasing its membership in the Cortes. 

As if to distract attention from internal problems, the 
Caudillo has also launched a bolt against his most recent 
ally, the United States. Sr Jimenez, the director of 
Spanish-American economic co-operation, has threatened 
that the entire agreement about bases in Spain might be 
abrogated if Washington did not prove more generous. 
The trouble started over locomotives. The Foreign 
Operations Administration was preparing to buy fourtcen 
perfectly good diesel locomotives for use in Spain. The 
Spaniards, however, discovered that a more expensive and 
glamorous model was also available, and they choose to 
feel insulted by this latest example of American parsimony. 
American contractors, on the other hand, are complaining 
bitterly that they cannot get on with their work.as long as 
Spanish sub-contractors prefer sixteen mules to one 
bulldozer. Franco’s problem, therefore, is a double onc: 
he must persuade Spaniards to accept a régime anchored 
in the past and adopt a technology more suited to the 


future. 


Pan for Teachers 


FIRST step was taken last weekend to alleviate ‘he 
shortage of teachers of mathematics and science. The 
Burnham Committee, at the Minister of Education’s request, 
has recommended a new scale of special allowances ‘of 
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NO STORYTELLER HE 





When Snellius, on a March day in 1617, published 
his invention of triangulation, he did it in a way 
which caused, except among specialists, wide- 
spread apathy. Then and since. It was his own 
fault. Snellius omitted that sine qua non of early 
scientific discovery. He forgot to give the Press 
a good story. Every schoolboy knows about 
Archimedes, how he discovered the principle of 
somethingorother in his bath, and jumped out 
yelling “ Eureka! I've got it!’’ Every schoolgirl 
knows about the apple that fell on the head of 
Isaac Newton, Gravity. Benjamin Franklin, the 
kite and the key. Electricity. Watt and the kettle 
in his mother’s kitchen. Steam. All these death- 
less inventions are deathless because the inventors 


| had the sense, or the luck, (a) to answer abstruse 
| )| scientific problems at homely moments, (6) to give 
'2| the story to the Press and history books. Snellius, 
poor chap, didn’t invent triangulation in his bath, 
in an orchard, in a thunderstorm, or while waiting 
for a cup of his mother’s tea. Any early seven- 
teenth-century Public Relations Counsellor could 
have helped him put on a show. But Snellius, a 
lone wolf mathematician, preferred to go it alone. 
Which is why you don’t know even now, who 
| Snellius was and what triangulation is, and how 
2 they came together. 








The Midland Bank confesses that its interest in trian- 
gulation is small. It has other things to think about— 
chief among them — the constant provision of a 


prompt and courteous anking service at more than 


2,100 branches throughout England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Whit you 
| should know 


The best brandy comes from Cognac. The finest 
Cognac comes from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts in the centre of Cognac. All 
Remy Martin V.S.O.P. Cognac is made from 
grapes grown exclusively in these two districts. 
That is why people ask for Remy Martin and 
are never disappointed. 
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100,000 kW turbo-alternator 
by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 






a anne! es 


Cathode ray tubes Washing machine 
by The Edison Swan Electric Co. Lid. : by The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 





18 cu. ft. Coldrator faltigetssor 
by International Refrigerator Co. Lid. 


33 kV power station switchgear 
by Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 





Simmer switch precision control 
by Sunvic Controls Ltd. 





Domestic equipment Electric arc furnace 
by Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. by Birlec Lid. 


To A.E.I., the Associated Electrical Industries, 
partnership is much more than an ideal or a friendly 
word. As the parent company of nine indi- 
vidual manufacturers it brings them into a great 
and practical partnership—a partnership of 


research, of service to the public, of economy in 
manufacturing, of adventure in the vast developing 
field of nuclear power. Each company is world- 
famous in its own right: all have the extra of 
A.E.I.’s inspiration and financial strength. 
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hers taking advanced work—that is, above the 
« .rdinary level” of the General Certificate of Education. 
These scales would be binding on local authorities in a 
wa, that the existing voluntary allowances are not. They 
would be regarded as minima, and teachers who considered 
the: they were not getting their due would be able to bring 
th: matter up before the Burnham Reference Committee. 
Fur the sake of peace in the common room they are to 
'y to teachers of all advanced work, although there is 

- shortage except in mathematics and scierice. 
[he question is whether these new scales—great im- 
-ement as they are—will attract scientists and mathema- 
1s into the schools ; whether they will outweigh the 
ier and quicker ladders of promotion in industry and 
‘nmment service, and the glamour of postgraduate 
search. At the bottom of the new scale, a graduate 
her, over about 38 years of age and therefore at the 


© 


maximum basic salary of £850 a year, could receive between 
{7s and £175 for taking five or more periods of advanced 
a week ; while for the head of a department, or a 
principal subject teacher in a large school, the recommended 
allowance would be between {200 and £350. In other 
words graduate assistant teachers could look forward to a 
iaximum salary of £1,200; but no one knows what pro- 
yrtion of them would actually scale these modest heights. 
[n industry, according to a committee set up last year by 
the Federation of British Industries, the run-of-the-mill 
hemist or physicist earns over £1,200 by the time he is 
10, and in later years considerably more. That committee 
thought a maximum of £1,500 for science teachers would 
needed to enable the schools to compete. The new 
sroposals, therefore, will not rob industry and Government 
rvice of their advantage—-even if such employers decide 
) refrain from raising their bid for scientists. But the 
creases recommended are’ probably as much as can be 
pected at this stage, The whole structure of teachers’ 
ilaries may be reconsidered when the existing Burnham 
‘reement comes to an end in 1957, when, perhaps, the 
rinciple of plums at the top may be incorporated into 
asic Salary scales. Meanwhile Sir David Eccles should 
certainly accept these proposals—and look to industry, the 
public service and the universities for the next contribution 
to the problem, 


No Plums for Nurses 


TS £24 million increase in the estimated cost of the 
health services next year must have been budgeted 
‘or before the award of the industrial court on nurses’ 
salaries was made—though in the knowledge that some rise 
would be forthcoming. If the nurses’ claim had been upheld, 
an extra £7,900,000 would have been needed for the 
gross salary bill, less any increase decided on in the charges 
made to nurses for their board and lodging. In fact, the 
court has found in favour of the salary proposals of the 
inanagement side of the Whitley council, and the gross bill 
will be raised by only £4,200,000 a year. 

On board and lodging charges, however, the court has 
ruled against the mana 3 this increase is now to 
absorb only one-third, instead of about one-half, of the rise 
in salaries. But this is poor consolation to the trained nurse. 
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Before the award, the salary of a ward sister, who has one 
of the most responsible and. exacting posts in a hospital, 
ranged from £425 to £550 a year, from which she paid 
£145 residence charge. She is now to receive an extra £25 
a year and will pay an extra £8 for-her board and lodging. 
At the very top of the scale, the increase in the salary of 
the matron of a large hospital, formerly ranging from £970 
to £1,170 with a residence charge of {245, is also limited 
to £25 (the staff side claimed £135). 

Nursing is not now a profession which a recruit 
ordinarily enters with a view to climbing to the top of the 
tree ; most nurses get married instead. But the award, 
which gives trained nurses of all grades a rise that is only 
£10 more than that to be given to student nurses, will tend 
to perpetuate the drawbacks of- the profession as it is 
organised at present. Each year it demands large numbers 
of new students, many of whom leave nursing before or as 
soon as they have finished their training, whereas what the 
profession needs is more trained nurses and fewer students. 
This can certainly not be achieved by bigger salary 
differentials alone ; a more important step should be the 
oft-suggested radical overhaul of nursing duties. But 
higher salaries for sisters and matrons and fewer student 
nurses is the objective to be aimed at. In this award the 
aim has been awry. 


Tourists in North Korea 


PRETTY dilemma faces the five British Commonwealth 
A citizens whose activities in the prisoner of war camps 
of North Korea are described in the Ministry of Defence’s 
booklet on the treatment of British prisoners (discussed on 
page 819). A note attached tothe booklet virtually 
challenges them to sue for libel by pointedly drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that the document is not a Parliamentary 
publication and therefore does not enjoy absolute privilege. 
If the five ignore the gauntlet thus thrown down, many 
people will take this as a tacit admission of the accuracy 
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of the Ministry’s account. If they decide to sue they face 
the possibility that the defendants will call upon former 
prisoners to describe their conduct. In neither case are 
the five likely to emerge with credit. 

Their difficulty in justifying themselves is illustrated by 
the Daily Worker’s claim on behalf of Mr Alan Winnington, 
who visited some of the camps as its correspondent. The 
Communist paper now says that the Ministry is forced to 
admit that relatives of British prisoners in Korea got news 
of their menfolk only as a result of the work of Mr 
Winnington. In fact the prisoners were dependent on this 
channel of communication because for 14 months after the 
Chinese entered the Korean war they refused to exchange 
lists of prisoners, and for almost as long they refused to 
allow prisoners to write home. Mr Winnington and the 
Daily Worker merely took advantage of their monopoly of 
information. 

None of the five can be very happy about the part he or 
she played. Their sympathy for Communism may have 
been sincere, and they may even have persuaded them- 
selves that their work was for the benefit of the prisoners 
(though in the case of Mr Shapiro, also of the Daily Worker, 
this hardly tallies with his reported threat to have one man 
shot). But the various account’ of their activities make it 
clear that they were used as tools by the Chinese. For the 
most part they saw only selected prisoners ; a promise of 
Mr Shapiro’s to get comforts for the men came to nothing ; 
and if Mr Gaster believed what he wrote about the quality 
of the prisoners’ food he must have been one of the most 
gullible visitors ever to glance at a cookhouse menu. 
Wittingly or not, the five became part of the Communist 
machine for indoctrinating prisoners—the machine which 


also employed the tortures described in the Ministry’s 
booklet. 


Recklessness at Gaza 


HOEVER fired the first shot near Gaza last Monday, 
W the Israel army was either out of control or else 
obeying orders that its superiors had no business to: give 
when it blew up one third of the Gaza water supply and 
mined a road inside the Gaza strip. These two incidents 
were only part of a frontier affray in which 39 Egyptians 
were killed, more than half of them in what look like 
prearranged ambushes. 

Admittedly, tempers were running high in Israel—much 
higher than inside Egypt, where political attention has for 
the last few weeks been concentrated on inter-Arab affairs. 
Israeli anger with Egypt in particular has been piling up 
ever since the Egyptians seized the vessel Bat Galim in the 
Suez Canal in September ; it was fed last month by the 
execution of two Jews in Cairo on charges of spying, and 
last week an element of fear entered into it at news that 
a band, said to come from the Gaza strip, had perpetrated 
raids as far north as Rehovoth and Richon le Zion, the 
latter only ten miles from Tel Aviv. 

Retaliation of Monday’s stamp undoubtedly has a cheer- 
ing effect inside Israel ; it makes people feel safe. But 
seen from outside, it minimises Israel’s ca.e against boycott 
and its protestations that what it wants is peace. As is 
well known, Israeli authorities are divided into the advo- 
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cates of diplomatic methods and the activists ; the latter 
get the upper hand whenever security in frontier areas js 
shaky. But the price of their supremacy needs to be 
weighed ; it is loss of western sympathy and, in the case 
of Gaza, the endangering of the lives of the 65,000 Jews 
who still live in Egypt. 

The Egyptians have appealed to the Security Council, 
which is even more deeply concerned at Gaza than it was 
at last year’s similar retaliatory acts on the Jordan border, 
For in the hills of Jordan, the refugee is defended by his 
cousins, and is in possession of arms. In Gaza, he—or 
rather 200,000 of him—lives unarmed in UN camps. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday, refugee rioters stormed UN 
offices there, clamouring for “ arms, not bread ”—an item 
which does not look pretty on the agenda of a peacemaking 
organisation. . 


High Flats and Tall Costs 


HE recent conference on high flats at the Royal Institute 
Tor British Architects yielded some startling statistics. 
Dr J. C. Weston of the Building Research Station estimated, 
on the basis of recent tender prices, that the cost per square 
foot (exclusive of access space) rises from 32s. for a two- 
storey house to between §§s. and 80s. or even more for 
six to twelve storey buildings. In consequence, although 
the average two-bedroom flat is smaller than the equivalent 
house, its cost of construction is roughly twice as high ; 
and the economic rent of the flat is higher still because 
maintenance and management charges are also considerably 
greater. Almost the entire extra cost of flat construction 
is borne by the central government, by means of a special 
subsidy. 

In theory a policy of “ mixed development” can com- 
bine the architectural attractions of large blocks of flats 
with the lower costs and greater popularity of maisonnettes 
and terrace housing. The London County Council is lead- 
ing the way with such schemes. The snag with them 
is that they include much too low a proportion of ordinary 
housing (generally under 10 per cent) to satisfy tenants or 
to bring down average costs appreciably. According to 
another speaker at the conference, Miss Margaret Willis, 
two out of three of the tenants on the upper storeys of the 
tall LCC blocks—despite all the attractions of fresher air, 
greater quiet, and fine outlook—would still prefer a house 
and garden. There is certainly a place for a few tall flats 
in local authority schemes ; but the suspicion remains that 
in some of the present mass development schemes—to the 
tenants’ distaste and with the Minister of Housing’s express 
encouragement—far too many authorities and architects 


are merely building exciting monuments to their own 
ingenuity. 


Spare the Victors 


HE Bill which will extend the benefits of the legal aid 
scheme from the High Court to the County Courts has 
passed its second reading in the Lords, to await handling 
in committee ; and the Council of the Law Society has 
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chosen this occasion to release a new flood of statistics 
about the economy with which the scheme is run and the 
high proportion of assisted persons who succeed in winning 
or settling their cases. Since the scheme started in 
October, 19§0, nearly 220,000 applications for legal aid 
have been received, and more than 130,000 certificates have 
been issued. The fact that about four-fifths of the certifi- 
cates have related to matrimonial proceedings should not 

ire the substantial number of assisted litigants in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, particularly for industrial injuries 

accidents; neatly nine-tenths of them have been 
successful. 

As the scheme extends, however, so will the most potent 
cause of criticism of it. Like some, though not all, trade 
unions, the state does not pay the costs of successful 
unassisted litigants ; since 1950 assisted persons have lost 
more than 1,000 cases in the Queen’s Bench Division, and 
few of their opponents will have recovered more than a 
fraction, if any, of their costs. While many of the losers 
ire insurance companies, which by now are philosophical 

1 this subject, some of the successful parties may well 
have suffered great hardship ; so may some of the people 
who have settled unfounded cases out of court, simply to 
spare themselves costs that they could not recover. It is 
not certain that a legal advice service—desirable as that 
might be on other grounds—would diminish the number 
4 unfounded claims ; an adviser. would probably have less 
information than a certifying committee and no more 
capacity. More effective is the practice of granting 
limited certificates which endure only to the close of the 
pleadings, when the situation must be reviewed. A recent 
regulation has been made whereby area committees are 
required to discharge a certificate if, as a result of any 
information coming to their knowledge—for example from 
the other party to the case—they consider that the assisted 
person should proceed no further. 

The Law Society is therefore doing its best. The next 
step seems to be up to the Government. Now that the 
County Courts Bill is to become law, it should surely 
consider the possibility of making some payment to the 
successful unassisted party, at least where hardship has been 


caused, 


Alphabet Soup 


Ra that Gatt’is to vanish from the ken of newspaper 
readers and be replaced by a gallant body known as 
the OTC suggest that the tide may be turning against 
the mid-century fashion of shortening cumbrous titles not 
merely into groups of initials but into pronounceable words 
tormed from those initials. If so, it will be a relief to 
some people and a pang to others. We have become 
accustomed to a language full of such exotic combinations 
of sounds as ecosoc, icao, anzus and saclant. Some items 
in this fast-growing vocabulary strongly suggest packaged 
foods or beverages—we already have ecafé, ecla, cocom, 
sunfed, and benelux. Some have been suggestive of their 
purpose, like care, or picme, the committee concerned with 
would-be emigrants ; others, such as unwrapne, which 
Provides shelter for refugees from Palestine, have a mis- 
leading sound. There are those that possess pedigrees: 
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shape the son of shaef, seato the heir to seac ; but one or 
two, such as uncurk and alfsea, have sounded decidedly 
illbred to many ears. International organisations and the 
armed services have been their most fertile breeding 
grounds, but not the only ones ; Ishra, a hitherto unknown 
Old Testament prophet, may be found in financial columns. 

Among those that remain obstinately capitalised, with 
each letter separately enunciated, are the unpronounceable, 
the sturdily conservative, and those, like WHO, that would 
lead straight into chaos if they were treated any other way. 
This resistance ought perhaps to be encouraged. There 
are already signs of a tendency to baptise new organisations 
more according to their vowel sounds than to their 
functions ; and it will be a sad day when Englishmen begin 
to speak of the tuc, and Americans of the gop. 


The King of Cambodia 


HE abdication-of King Norodom Sihanouk is an un- 
T expected blow to western hopes of keeping Cambodia 
out of Communist hands. This is not the first time the 
unconventional young king has done things calculated to 
startle. But on previous occasions his objectivés have been 
clear and commendable ; this time, it is difficult to see what 
good can come of his action. 

The king himself blames his decision on the actions of 
political opponents who have thwarted his attempts to intro- 
duce constitutional reforms. He named the Communist- 
supported ex-rebel leader Son Ngoc Thanh as being mainly 
responsible. This explanation, however, seems quite inade- 
quate: King Norodom has apparently been riding high on 
the crest of a wave of acclaim in the past few months. He 
had seemed to make headway in his campaign against the 
persistently popular Thanh by claiming, in all fairness, that 
Cambodia owed its independence not to the rebel but to 
the king. He can certainly have had no cause to complain 
of the result of last month’s referendum, in which 909,000 
voters approved his policies, with only 1,700 voting against 
them. 

General elections were due to be held in Cambodia later 
this month, not in fulfilment of the provisions of Geneva, 
but by ordinary constitutional processes. A number of 
demonstrations against the elections have taken place in the 
past few weeks, however, and on February 18th King 
Norodom outlined a programme of “ national salvation ” 
providing for the election of a National Assembly by village 
councils, as a substitute for general elections. Son Ngoc 
Thanh has now complained to the international commssion 
that this plan would violate the Geneva agreements, and the 
commission’s acceptance of his complaint is given as the 
reason for the abdication. 

There is an element of the irrational in all this. When, 
in June, 1953, King Norodom went into voluntary exile in 
Siam, he did so with the aim of forcing France’s hand in 
the independence negotiations ; and he succeeded in his 
object. Now, however, the king seems to be handing over 
his country to Son Ngoc Thanh without a fight. One can 
only hope that his decision to abdicate is not final ; it may 
be recalled that his exile two years ago lasted only a few 
days, and ended before the French had granted him all 
his wishes. 
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£530 a Year 


Y last October average male earnings in industry were 

£10 4s. §d. a week, compared with {9 17s. 8d. a week 
in the previous April and £3 9s. a week in October, 1938 ; 
it may be a little startling to some male salary earners to 
realise that, if they are getting less than £530 a year, they 
would usually do better in a factory. The latest increase 
in earnings, revealed in the Ministry of Labour’s half 
yearly survey, published this week, was partly the result 


of working longer hours—48} hours a week last October, 


PAY AND PRICES 
June 1947 = 100 








more than half-an-hour longer than a year before, and 
nearly one hour longer than in 1938. Men, in recent years, 
have done better than youths or women. Women earn on 
the average only about half as much but their hours are 
shorter, too, averaging nearly 42 hours last October—14 
hours less than before the war. As the chart shows, earn- 


ings still continue to rise faster than wage rates, and faster 
than retail prices. 


Schleswig a Problem Still 


ISCUSSIONS have opened in Copenhagen this week 

between German and Danish officials about the 
problem of the national minorities on either side of the 
frontier between the two countries. An attempt to settle 
the grievance of the Danes south of the border is welcome. 
They cast at least 40,000 votes in Schleswig-Holstein (their 
exact figures are vague because there is a considerable 
“floating” population which claims to be Danish or 
German according to the political circumstances of the 
moment) ; and they have been disgruntled since the Land 
elections of last autumn, when their party was deprived of 
its four seats in the provincial parliament by the operation 
of the “five per cent clause ” in the electoral law. This is 
the clause which requires a party to gain one direct man- 
date, or five per cent of the aggregate vote, before it is 
entitled to a seat. 


The Danes have hopes of winning back a place in the 


Landtag for their minority. Herr von Hassel, the Christian 
Democrat premier of Schleswig-Holstein, is reported not to 
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oppose the idea of altering the election law in favour | 
the Danes. Herr von Hassel is a warm admirer and prot «/ 
of Dr Adenauer, who is sympathetic to the Danes’ c! 
(the Federal election law, unlike the present Land lay 
Schleswig-Holstein, makes an exception in the “five | 
cent clause” for national minorities). But the two si 
are said to have divergent approaches to the present talk: 
The Germans are talking in terms of 4 declaration 
frontiers and a treaty between the two countries set: 
out the rights of the minorities. The Danes oppose b 
suggestions. 
because they feel that in time, and with changing circ: 
stances, they might have a case for suggesting chang: 
and they do not want a minorities treaty because 1! 
fear that it might give the Germans the right to inter! 
in their internal affairs. Instead they suggest that the 1 
governments should exchange declarations about 1! 
policies towards the minorities. 


They do not want the frontier “ froz 








Reforming the Civil Service 


At a time when the general outcry against the ineffective 
condition of our administrative departments leads th« 
public to look with favour upon any project for their 
improvement, we must be upon our guard against hasty o: 
ill-considered changes. . . .The movement for the reform 
of our Civil Departments originated with the Crown ... 
two gentlemen of high position in the service, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and: Sir Stafford Northcote, were directed to 
report upon the subject ; . . . and the original documents, 
with the criticisms and rejoinders annexed, are now before 
the public. . . . The plan recommended by the origina! 
reporters is condemned by the names of greatest authority 
and the arguments of the greatest weight. Indeed it seems 
to us to carry its own condemnation on its face... . In 
the first place, a “ competitive literary examination,” even 
if science were superadded, would be a very imperfect mode 
of testing the possession by the candidate of the special 
qualities required. The qualifications needed in a “ Per- 
manent Civil Servant” and in a first-class man, the fellow 
or tutor of a college, are wholly different. What we need 
in the servants of public offices are sound sense, good 
judgment, good manners, an average education, diligence, 
and scrupulous honour and trustworthiness. ... What you 
want are steady men, sensible men, wise men. And you 
propose a system which would give you, inevitably and 
by preference, learned men, clever men, and crammed 
men. ... You want men of business, not men of genius. 
Not only would first-class men be out of place, but they 
would be thrown away there ; they would be misplaced, 
uncomfortable, restless, troublesome, injured, and there- 
fore discontented. ‘There are a great number of men, 
conscientious, qualified, diligent, and steady, for whom 
the Civil Service is just the thing, and who are just the 
men for the Civil Service ; men of mediocre ability, but 
perfect trustiness ; umenergetic but plodding ; humble and 
contented ; satisfied with a moderate salary, because they 
are aware they could not command a large one; .. . 
competent to moderate and regular work, but not able to 
undergo severe toil ; quite content to obtain a place in the 
service of the State, because they know that they could 
not succeed in the open professions. The work that has 
to be done they will do as well as men of far superior 
talents and acquirements ; and their powers, as wel] as 
greater powers, ought to be turned to account for the 
good of the country, and employed where they can be 
employed with advantage. .. . 


The Economist 
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Letters to the Editor 





Deficit Finance in Asia 


S 4 quote with obvious approval 
Dr Benham’s strictures on the (rather 
port of an ECAFE Working 

o the financial aspects of develop- 
[ do not wish to comment on the 

» of an attack by a high British 
ind especially one in so exposed 
on as the Economic Adviser to 
k Commissioner General in South 
:) on a paper which is yet to be 

-d to a Uno Committee. So far 
substance goes, Dr Benham’s 
deficit financing resulting in 

n would be more convincing if 
ere not expressed at a moment of 
ral fall in prices—despite the use 
icit finance—which threatens the 
of the non-Communist regimes 
irea and at a moment when even 
s unable to make .use of such 
insufficient foreign aid as she 

; granted. 

\ call for a substantial increase in 
n aid and stern warnings about 
laggardness of investment pro- 

grammes would be more in place. Even 
Indian rate of investment is, at 
below 7 per cent, still under the critical 
te at which a steady increase in output 
per head can be expected. China seems 
to have reached 8 per cent last year and 
s further increasing towards the even- 
| goal of 20 per cent in 1958 on the 
of substantial Russian help. Dr 
Benham’s suggestion that higher taxation 
hould be tried is, however laudable, 
hardly a practicable proposition. If the 
non-Communist areas waited until they 
managed to reform their fiscal systems, 
hey might have to wait too long. His 

s that a severe limitation of (luxury) 

imports would necessarily involve an 
increase in inflationary pressure is in- 
rrect. It is more likely to decrease 
nder-employment in handicraft and 

‘tential domestic service. 

_ the vicious circle of poverty can only 
© broken in Asia by an increase in 
ivestment. The risks implicit in stagna- 

n are far greater than that of inflation 

vhen the industrial and military strength 
' China visibly increases every day, 
‘ough, no doubt, an adequate increase 
‘oreign help would be preferable.— 
urs faithfully, T. Batocu 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Price Rings in the Corner 


‘IR—It seems to me that the tenor of 
your recent remarks is that you are 
opposed to both collective restrictive 
rracuces and individual resale price 
onditions. But is it not true to say 








that The Economist applies restrictive 
practices ? I believe I am right when 
I say that, if my newsagent supplies me 
with a current copy of The Economist 
at. 11d., he runs the risk of having his 
supplies withdrawn. Alternatively, if a 
recognised advertising agent sold adver- 
tising space in The Economist at a price 
lower than that fixed on your official 
rate card, you would take action to pre- 
vent its recurrence. 


As an advertising agent I am all for 
such restrictive practice on your part, 
but I do not think we should criticise 
other people for adopting similar 
methods.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 C. CARPENTER 


{There is both a general and a specific 
answer to this issue, which we have no 
desire to dodge. The general answer is 
that it is perfectly consistent for one 
member of a community, or one firm in 
an industry, to advocate a change in the 
rules, without practising the new rules 
himself in advance of their being imposed 
on everybody else. One can sincerely 
advocate disarmament without unilaterally 
disarming. In advocating certain limits 
and restrictions on price maintenance prac- 
tices, and more publicity for them, The 
Economist would have no desire to exempt 
the trades with which it is itself connected. 

As for the specific matters that Mr Car- 
penter raises, they are wholly hypothetical, 
We have never heard of any attempt to 
sell copies of The Economist or advertising 
space in it below the quoted prices. If 
either were to happen the pressure of 
prevailing practices of the distributing and 
advertising trades, in the present state of 
the law, might be too strong for a small 
business like this to resist. But at least we 
are not parties to any agreement.—Ep1Tor.]} 


* 


Str—I should like to support your con- 
demnation of price maintenance. Just 
as the speed of a convoy is limited to 
that of the slowest ship, so the margins 
fixed by the system of price mainten- 
ance must cover the least efficient and 
highest cost traders, no allowances 
being tolerated for any divergences 
between these extremes. Apart from 
overcrowding in some fields, caused by 
the lure of high fixed profits, the absence 
of price competition leads to excessive 
expenditure on rendering premises more 
imposing, on overstaffing and on un- 
necessary advertising. That the 
economy would benefit by, and a large 
proportion of consumers prefer, simpler 
premises and services at lower prices 
are considerations for which the system 
makes no allowance.—Yours faithfully, 


Dublin M. Harris 
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Total Civil Defence 


Sm—At the end of your article of 
February 27th you print a map 
“Contamination Effects from Fall-out” 
without specific comment in the letter- 
press. Some comment would seem to 
be required. First, the note at the 
bottom, “Percentages indicate casualty 
rate of people not under cover,” needs 
the addition of “or taking protective 
measures.” Suitable simple personal pro- 
tective measures are possible and effec- 
tive. Secondly, the indicated effects are 
those from a ground, or very low, burst. 
Such a burst would have considerably 
less fire and blast effects than a high 
one. Thirdly, the areas given are those 
estimated to be possible under ideal 
atmospheric conditions from the 
attacker’s point of view. Such condi- 
tions will be very rare. 


So far, these considerations are all to 
the good, but my fourth is not. That is 
that in the particularly uneven wind 
conditions in this country, the fall out 
would never come down in a neat pre- 
dictable cigar shape. It would be 
scattered most irregularly with, prob- 
ably, many isolated patches of severe 
contamination. However, with a really 
effective detection system and good 
public education in protective measures, 
fatal casualties from this cause should 
be reduced to a comparatively small 
figure——Yours faithfully, 


Stockbridge, Hants J. SPOTTISWOODE 


Merger in Manhattan 


Smr—On p. 278 of your issue of January 
22, 1955, you state: 

“In return for -giving up the prestige 
of being a national institution, of which 
there are now only a handful in the 
banking field, the Chase Bank will gain 
practical advantages; . . .” 

On June 30, 1954, there were 13,937 
commercial banks in the United States, 
of which 4,835 were national banks. On 
that date the total assets of all commer- 
cial banks came to $190,585 million, of 
which $108,611 million belonged to 
national banks.—Yours faithfully, 

W. A. L. Cousorn 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia 


[Professor Coulborn is quite right. Our 
statement should have referred only 1. 
New York City.—Ebrror.] 


Prime Ministers Meet 


Smr—As a faithful reader of The 
Economist I may perhaps regret an 
omission in your diagram about “ Com- 
monwealth Relations with Other Organ- 
isations and Groups,” which appeared 
in your issue of January 29th. 

The Seato members include France, 
whose representative at Manila on 
September 8, 1954, was M. Guy La 
Chambre, Minister of State, in charge 
of the Associated States in M. Mendés- 
France’s government.—Yours faithfully, 
Paris M. Le Naw 
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£530 a Year 


Y last October average male earnings in industry were 

£10 4s. §d. a week, compared with £9 17s. 8d. a week 
in the previous April and £3 9s. a week in October, 1938 ; 
it may be a little startling to some male salary earners to 
realise that, if they are getting less than £530 a year, they 
would usually do better in a factory. The latest increase 
in earnings, revealed in the Ministry of Labour’s half 
yearly survey, published this week, was partly the result 
of working longer hours—48} hours a week last October, 
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more than half-an-hour longer than a year before, and 
nearly one hour longer than in 1938. Men, in recent years, 
have done better than youths or women. Women earn on 
the average only about half as much but their hours are 
shorter, too, averaging nearly 42 hours last October—1} 
hours less than before the war. As the chart shows, earn- 
ings still continue to rise faster than wage rates, and faster 
than retail prices. 


Schleswig a Problem Still 


ISCUSSIONS have opened in Copenhagen this week 
between German and Danish officials about the 
problem of the national minorities on either side of the 
irontier between the two countries. An attempt to settle 
the grievance of the Danes south of the border is welcome. 
They cast at least 40,000 votes in Schleswig-Holstein (their 
exact figures are vague because there is a considerable 
“floating” population which claims to be Danish or 
German according to the political circumstances of the 
moment) ; and they have been disgruntled since the Land 
elections of last autumn, when their party was deprived of 
its four seats in the provincial parliament by the operation 
of the “five per cent clause ” in the electoral law. This is 
the clause which requires a party to gain one direct man- 
date, or five per cent of the aggregate vote, before it is 
entitled to a seat. 
The Danes have hopes of winning back a place in the 
Landtag for their minority. Herr von Hassel, the Christian 
Democrat premier of Schleswig-Holstein, is reported not to 
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oppose the idea of altering the election law in favour | 
the Danes. Herr von Hassel is a warm admirer and prot: «2 
of Dr Aderiauer, who is sympathetic to the Danes’ c!: ; 


(the Federal election law, unlike the present Land law 


Schleswig-Holstein, makes an exception in the “five | 


cent clause” for national minorities). But the two si 
are said to have divergent approaches to the present ta 
The Germans are talking in terms of 4 declaration 
frontiers and a treaty between the two countries set: 
out the rights of the minorities. The Danes oppose b: 
suggestions. They do not want the frontier “ froz: 
because they feel that in time, and with changing circ: 
stances, they might have a case for suggesting chang 
and they do not want a minorities treaty because 
fear that it might give the Germans the right to inter! 
in their internal affairs. Instead they suggest that the 1 
governments should exchange declarations about 1! 
policies towards the minorities. 








Reforming the Civil Service 


At a time when the general outcry against the ineffectiv: 
condition of our administrative departments leads the 
public to look with favour upon any project for their 
improvement, we must be upon our guard against hasty or 
ill-considered changes. . . .The movement for the reform 
of our Civil Departments originated with the Crown ... 
two gentlemen of high position in the service, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote, were directed to 
report upon the subject ; . . . and the original documents, 
with the criticisms and rejoinders annexed, are now before 
the public. . . . The plan recommended by the original 
reporters is condemned by the names of greatest authority 
and the arguments of the greatest weight. Indeed it seems 
to us to carry its own condemnation on its face... . In 
the first place, a “ competitive literary examination,” even 
if science were superadded, would be a very imperfect mode 
of testing the possession by the candidate of the special 
qualities required. ‘The qualifications needed in a “ Per- 
manent Civil Servant” and in a first-class man, the fellow 
or tutor of a college, are wholly different. What we need 
in the servants of public offices are sound sense, good 
judgment, good manners, an average education, diligence, 
and scrupulous honour and trustworthiness. . .. What you 
want are steady men, sensible men, wise men. And you 
propose a system which would give you, inevitably and 
by preference, learned men, clever men, and crammed 
men. ... You want men of business, not men of genius. 
Not only would first-class men be out of place, but they 
would be thrown away there ; they would be misplaced, 
uncomfortable, restless, troublesome, injured, and there- 
fore discontented. There are a great number of men, 
conscientious, qualified, diligent, and steady, for whom 
the Civil Service is just the thing, and who are just the 
men for the Civil Service ; men of mediocre ability, but 
perfect trustiness ; unenergetic but plodding ; humble and 
contented ; satisfied with a moderate salary, because they 
are aware they could not command a large one; . 
competent to moderate and regular work, but not able to 
undergo severe toil ; quite content to obtain a place in the 
service of the State, because they know that they could 
not succeed in the open professions. The work that has 
to be done they will do as well as men of far superior 
talents and acquirements ; and their powers, as wel] as 
greater powers, ought to be turned to account for the 
good of the country, and employed where they can be 
employed with advantage. .. . 


The Economist 


March 3, 1855 
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Letters to the Editor 





Deficit Finance in Asia 


S | quote with obvious approval 

Dr Benham’s strictures on the (rather 

report of an ECAFE Working 

the financial aspects of develop- 

| do not wish to comment on the 

, of an attack by a high British 

ind especially one in so exposed 

yn as the Economic Adviser to 

kK Commissioner General in South 

on a paper which is yet to be 

d to a Uno Committee. So far 

substance goes, Dr Benham’s 

deficit financing resulting in 

1 would be more convincing if 

re not expressed at a moment of 

il fall in prices—despite the use 

t finance—which threatens the 

of the non-Communist regimes 

rea and at a moment when even 

unable to make -use of such 

vholly insufficient foreign aid as she 
was granted. 

A call for a substantial increase in 
rn aid and stern warnings about 
laggardness of investment pro- 
nes would be more in place. Even 
Indian rate of investment is, at 

w 7 per cent, still under the critical 
it which a steady increase in output 
head can be expected. China seems 
have reached 8 per cent last year and 
further increasing towards the even- 

il goal of 20 per cent in 1958 on the 

; of substantial Russian help. Dr 
Benham’s suggestion that higher taxation 
should be tried is, however laudable, 
hardly a practicable proposition. If the 
non-Communist areas waited until they 
managed to reform their fiscal systems, 
ley might have to wait too long. His 
rs that a severe limitation of (luxury) 
imports would necessarily involve an 
increase in inflationary pressure is in- 
ect. It is more likely to decrease 
under-employment in handicraft and 
tential domestic service. 


_ The vicious circle of poverty can only 
- broken in Asia by an imerease in 
estment. The risks implicit in stagna- 
on are far greater than that of inflation 
vhen the industrial and military strength 
' China visibly increases every day, 
ugh, no doubt, an adequate increase 
‘n foreign help would be preferable.— 
‘ours faithfully, T. Batocu 
balliol College, Oxford 


Price Rings in the Corner 


Sin—It seems to me that the tenor of 
Our recent remarks is that you are 
“pposed to both collective restrictive 
Pracuces and individual resale price 
onditions. But is it not true to say 












that The Economist applies restrictive 
practices ? I believe I am right when 
I say that, if my newsagent supplies me 
with a current copy of The Economist 
at 11d., he runs the risk of having his 
supplies withdrawn. Alternatively, if a 
recognised advertising agent sold adver- 
tising space in The Economist at a price 
lower than that fixed on your official 
rate card, you would take action to pre- 
vent its recurrence. 


As an advertising agent I am all for 
such restrictive practice on your part, 
but I do not think we should criticise 
other people for adopting similar 
methods.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 C. CARPENTER 


[There is both a general and a specific 
answer to this issue, which we have no 
desire to dodge. The general answer is 
that it is perfectly consistent for one 
member of a community, or one firm in 
an industry, to advocate a change in the 
rules, without practising the new rules 
himself in advance of their being imposed 
on everybody else. One can sincerely 
advocate disarmament without unilaterally 
disarming. In advocating certain limits 
and restrictions on price maintenance prac- 
tices, and more publicity for them, The 
Economist would have no desire to exempt 
the trades with which it is itself connected. 

As for the specific matters that Mr Car- 
penter raises, they are wholly hypothetical. 
We have never heard of any attempt to 
sell copies of The Economist or advertising 
space in it below the quoted prices. If 
either were to happen the pressure of 
prevailing practices of the distributing and 
advertising trades, in the present state of 
the law, might be too strong for a small 
business like this to resist. But at least we 
are not parties to any agreement.—Eb!Tor.] 


* 


Str—I should like to support your con- 
demnation of price maintenance. Just 
as the speed of a convoy is limited to 
that of the slowest ship, so the margins 
fixed by the system of price mainten- 
ance must cover the least efficient and 
highest cost traders, no allowances 
being tolerated for any divergences 
between these extremes. Apart from 
overcrowding in some fields, caused by 
the lure of high fixed profits, the absence 
of price competition leads to excessive 
expenditure on rendering premises more 
imposing, on overstaffing and on un- 
necessary advertising. That the 
economy would benefit by, and a large 
proportion of consumers prefer, simpler 
premises and services at lower prices 
are considerations for which the system 
makes no allowance.—Yours faithfully, 


Dublin M. Harris 


803 


Total Civil Defence 


Sm—At the end of your article of 
February 27th you print a map headed 
“Contamination Effects from Fall-out ” 
without specific comment in the letter- 
press. Some comment would seem to 
be required. First, the note at the 
bottom, “Percentages indicate casualty 
rate of people not under cover,” needs 
the addition of “or taking protective 
measures.” Suitable simple personal pro- 
tective measures are possible and effec- 
tive. Secondly, the indicated effects are 
those from a ground, or very low, burst. 
Such a burst would have considerably 
less fire and blast effects than a high 
one. Thirdly, the areas given are those 
estimated to be possible under ideal 
atmospheric conditions from _ the 
attacker’s point of view. Such condi- 
tions will be very rare. 


So far, these considerations are all to 
the good, but my fourth is not. That is 
that in the particularly uneven wind 
conditions in this country, the fall out 
would never come down in a neat pre- 
dictable cigar shape. It would be 
scattered most irregularly with, prob- 
ably, many isolated patches of severe 
contamination. However, with a really 
effective detection system and good 
public education in protective measures, 
fatal casualties from this cause should 
be reduced to a comparatively small 
figure —Yours faithfully, 


Stockbridge, Hants J. SPOTTISWOODE 


Merger in Manhattan 


Sm—On p. 278 of your issue of January 
22, 1955, you state: 
“In return for.giving up the prestige 
of being a national institution, of which 
there are now only a handful in the 
banking field, the Chase Bank will gain 
practical advantages; . . .” 
On June 30, 1954, there were 13,937 
commercial banks in the United States, 
of which 4,835 were national banks. On 
that date the total assets of all commer- 
cial banks came to $190,585 million, of 
which $108,611 million belonged to 
national banks.—Yours faithfully, 
W. A. L. Coutsporn 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia 


[Professor Coulborn is quite right, Our 
statement should have referred only two 
New York City.—EbrrTor.] 


Prime Ministers Meet 


Smr—As a faithful reader of The 
Economist I may perhaps regret an 
omission in your diagram about “ Com- 
monwealth Relations with Other Organ- 
isations and Groups,” which appeared 
in your issue of January 29th. 

The Seato members include France, 
whose representative at Manila on 
September 8, 1954, was M. Guy La 
Chambre, Minister of State, in charge 
of the Associated States in M. Mendés- 
France’s government.—Yours faithfully, 


Paris M. La Nan 
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Books & Publications 





In the Washington Jungle 


THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD 
L. ICKES : 

Volume I, The First Thousand Days, 1933- 
1936 ; and Volume II, The Inside Struggle, 
1936-1939. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 749 and 759 
pages, respectively. 31s. 6d. each. 


F the members of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administrations had truly been the 
Marxists their congressional critics said 
they were, they could have hardly been 
more intent on “ getting themselves right 
with history.” New Deal memoir-writing 
has been a major Washington industry, 
employing more shorthand-typists than 
the whole of Whitehall and more ghosts 
than Borley Rectory. But the memoir- 
ists, good as some of them (e.g., Frances 
Perkins) have been, are less valuable 
than the diarists. What the former 
recollect when put out to graze is less 
directly reliable than what their col- 
leagues confided to their dictaphones 
while still in harness. Indeed, one of 
he minor mysteries of the New Deal is 
1ow these hard-driven administrators 
(Ickes, Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Interior, claimed to have worked a 
twelve-hour day) found time and energy 
to record their secrets in such detail. 
“Every Saturday or Sunday,” says Mrs. 
Ickes, “he dictated the full text of his 
diary for the week.” Often, by his own 
admission, Ickes was worked to a frazzle. 
Yet rarely does the weck’s output fall 
below 1,500 words. The whole diary 
amounted to six million words, which, 
over a period of nineteen years, works 
out at an average of over 850 a day. Not 
all are printed here : “ parts are too de- 
tailed to interest anyone but historians 
. other parts will have to wait until the 
death of many living persons.” But 
enough is printed to make these volumes 
the most revealing inside picture of New 
Deal politics that has appeared or (sav- 
ing, perhaps, the mysteriously suppressed 
Morgenthau diaries) that will ever 
appear. 

At first sight these closely printed 
pages, dripping with the details of de- 
partmental skirmishes over issues that 
have lost most of their interest and all of 
their urgency, appear to be heavy and 
unrewarding reading. Yet even the most 
superficial reader can pull out a few 
plums, for Ickes, unlike many diarists, 
did not save up all his wisecracks for 
publication. Vice-President Garner can 
surely ask no better memorial than to be 
recorded as “ navigating well in heavy 
alcoholic weather,” and Cordell Hull re- 
mains pinned to the pages of history with 
the comment, “the only station on his 
one-track mind is ‘trade agreements.’ ” 


er an 


The Old Curmudgeon’s caustic tongue 
is seldom silent in these pages ; person- 
alities abound and, whatever the editors’ 
prudence may have excised, plenty of 
fascinating gossip remains. 

The diary, however, is more than a 
sustained gossip column. Even at the 
purely personal level it acquires unity 
and depth from its revelation of the 
character of its two main figures, Ickes 
himself and the President he serves. 
Surprisingly to anyone whose first 
acquaintance with the diary is from the 
sharp-tongued notices in certain Ameri- 
can journals, Ickes appears as a 
strangely pathetic figure. In the “ First 
Thousand Days” in particular, every- 
thing seems to go wrong with him. 
When he goes out to dinner he always 
draws the wrong partners; when he 
plays poker he always loses ; if he joins 
the presidential yacht he is generally 
sea-sick; at White House soirées the 
chairs stick into the small of his back; 
when he has his house decorated the 
ceiling has to be painted four times 
“and still isn’t right”; whenever he 
tries to buttonhole the President, Fanny 
Perkins gets in front. And suddenly 
custard pie comedy turns to something 
very like tragedy when word is brought 
to him, in the midst of a crisis involving 
his own resignation, of the death of his 
wife in a motor accident. 

Woven into every page of Ickes’s 
personal, as well as ministerial, life is 
the figure of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It 
is a pathetic figure in every Freudian 
sense of the term. Odi et amo is the 
recurrent theme. The President has 
“sold me down the river”; he~-has 
“operated on me without even giving 
me an anesthetic”; he has listened to 
the siren songs of Henry Wallace ; he 
has betrayed the New Deal. There is 
a lovers’ quarrel. Harold resigns, 
F. D. R. writes back, “ Resignation not 
accepted ” ; Harold is “ touched by his 
undoubted generosity and evident sin- 
cerity.” Yet love is not wholly blind: 
“For a long time I have felt that the 
President isn’t personal, and I don’t 
think that he is in the sense that he 
particularly feels for or through another. 
But no one can be more friendly or 
interested than he or give so strong an 
impression of real concern.” The pages 
constitute a kind of cumulative close-up 
of Roosevelt which no presidential 
biographer will be able to ignore. 

But of course the greatest value of 
the diaries is the light they throw on 
the New Deal. They are superbly 
evocative—the excitement of the Hun- 
dred Days, the absurdities of the 
Liberty Leaguers, the glory and squalor 
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of the Supreme Court battle, all this 
and more is here. Accurately, because 
unconsciously, they render the change 
in tone, from the competitive, isola- 
tionist idealism of the first term to the 
harder-boiled, slower-paced, often de- 
fensive compromises of the second, in 
which Hitler begins to count for as 
much as Mayor Kelly and Chamberlain 
is as Monstrous a betrayer as Jack Nance 
Garner. However, all this for the 
English reader has one grave drawback. 
It is bound to make it harder for him 
to understand why American govern- 
ment works at all. A Cabinet in which 
every member fights (in public and 
private) with every other, a Presiden: 
who has neither a philosophy nor an 
sense of administrative order, a civil 
service which flouts its ministers and 
intrigues with the legislature—how, in 
heaven’s name, did there emerge from 
this the staggering achievements of the 
New Deal ? -This.is the question which 
future historians will have to answer. 
They will have to pierce the jungle 
depicted in Ickes’s pages to the idealism 
energy and revolutionary sense of pur- 
pose that lay semewhere beyond. 


The Devil’s Disciples 


THE OLD CAUSE. 
By John Carswell. 
The Cresset Press. 425 pages. 30s. 


I OCTOR JOHNSON said, “The 
* first Whig was the Devil.” But 
it was John Milton who in 1660 had 
said, “what I have spoken is the 
language of that which is not called 
amiss ‘the Good Old Cause’”” But 
the cause for which Mr Carswel]l’s three 
Whigs worked was ultimately the cause 
of the Hanoverian Electors, not of the 
Puritan “Elect” and he maintains that 
in their parliamentary careers they not 
only upheld the principles of 1688, but 
assisted in the evolution of the English 
constitution by developing the doctrine 
of the Opposition. 

The three, whose political lives over- 
lapped, save for a few months before 
Fox entered Parliament, are Thomas 
Wharton, George Bubb Doddington, 
and Charles James Fox. To their con- 
temporary detractors, the first was 2 
scheming, unscrupulous rake; _ the 
second a mediocre political toady ; 
while Fox’s lack of practical success 
seems to puzzle Mr Carswell as much 
as it baffled many of “ the Black Boy's” 
friends. But though he is happier 
telling their stories than philosophising 
about their politics, Mr Carswell does 
not let the reader forget (indeed some- 
what too frequently says “ we shall see ” 
or “this reminds us ”) that his purpose 
is to exhibit them as Whigs in action. 
To those who are familiar with Sir 
Lewis Namier’s_ interpretation of 
eighteenth-century politics, the argu- 
ment that the whigs were not a party 
in the modern sense, and that the party 
system could not have developed with- 
out the formation of an Opposition may 
be superfluous but need not spoil their 
enjoyment ; while those readers who 
know little about eighteenth-century 
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measures will enjoy these eighteenth- 
century men who are so vividly revital- 
Mr Carswell. 


ised DY 


Honest Tom Wharton, the puritan- 
bred aristocrat, who boasted that he had 
never issued a challenge, never refused 
one, and never killed a man ; “ zealous 
lover, hearty companion, uncompro- 


mising enemy ” ; endowed with stamina, 
extraordinary power of re- 

yn, and “ notable powers of dis- 
sim on”; may possibly have drafted 
the invitation to William of Orange. 
“I own driving out King James and I 
io it again,” he said. He was 

of “Lilliburlero,” and the 

nost decisive speaker in the debate 
which followed James’s flight; and he 
ind his friends, with well-stocked 
Ouse armouries, were ready to 
1714 as they had marched in 


[he Whigs of Lord Wharton’s genera- 
ion established a monarchy controlled 
by an aristocracy—but not by a caste, 
1s t ireer of George Bubb Dodding- 
ton proves. The natural son of a minor 

ner he was adopted by his uncle, 
‘ndowed him with his name and 
acquired by a typically 
‘nth-century mixture of office- 
and commerce; and became 


2 ally Baron Melcombe: Carica- 
tured in Hogarth’s “Chairing the 
Member,” scornfully dismissed by Pope 


Hervey as a clownish and unpopu- 

lar political climber, he seems to walk 
1 to the stage of history in the crowd 

» who have their price. But he 

not inspired by self-interest only: 

zh he tried to keep in with Wal- 

ind the Prince of Wales, he was 
ifraid to give unwelcome advice to 
Poor Fred”; or to stand up to Wal- 
ole, who had interfered with his 
roughs, and, when his protests were 
‘d, to organise an opposition that 
Robinocracy. And later he de- 

3 Byng, partly to weaken the 
Government, but also to oppose injus- 
tice. He was, in a mid-eighteenth- 
iry way, the Old Cause in action: 
‘Country Member” whose inde- 
nce was not to be bought—at any 

not cheaply. Even his member- 

the Medmenham> Brotherhood 

sprang from social and political motives, 
hot from an interest in black magic. 
lis domestic life was almost regular ; 
secretly married his only mistress. 

n he managed to achieve office, he 
ndustrious, and he made little out 
Paymastership. We should be 

tul to Mr Carswell for a portrait 
counterbalances Hogarth’s carica- 


x’S part in this trilogy is, however, 
convincingly described. It may be 

the author, like other — recent 
sraphers of Fox, while paying tribute 
us popularity with contemporaries, 
“ids him tiresome—as, indeed, even his 
friends sometimes did. And it must be 
tard to find anything new to say about 
Fox, the Man.” But it would be 
4 icult to dispute the claim that this 
nan of the people nourished the growth 
_ Parliamentary opposition, for he 
peat a large part of his political life out 






of office—though it might be fairly 
maintained that this was due to defects 
of character and judgment as much as 
to the strength of his Whig convictions. 
However, in praising a warm humanity 
and courage that even super-egotism 
could not nullify, Mr Carswell is in the 
good company of Professor Alfred 
Cobban, who, in editing “ The Debate 
on the French Revolution,” says, “ the 
traditional liberties of England had been 
preserved by the small aristocratic clique 
that found its inspiration in Charles 
James Fox.” 


The illustrations are well chosen and 
there is an ingeniously helpful chrono- 
logical table. The Appendix contains 
the original version of Lilliburlero and 
(very fairly) a vigorous Tory song 
written a few years earlier. 


Guide to the Economists 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT. 

By Eric Roll. 

Faber. 540 pages. 30s. 


T is Mr Roll’s bad luck that this third 

edition of his “ History of Economic 
Thought ”—first published in 1938, now 
heavily revised, enlarged, and brought 
up to date—should appear within a 
twelvemonth of the late Frofessor 
Schumpeter’s formidable “History of 
Economic Analysis,” in the wake of 
whose launching it bobs about as un- 
fairly dwarfed as a light cruiser under 
the lee of the Rodney. 

Light cruisers, however, can do jobs 
for which battleships are unsuited. Very 
few people will ever read (as distinct 
from consulting) Schumpeter’s magnum 
opus; Mr Roll’s history, while sub- 
stantial, is eminently manageable. From 
the one author the reader will get all 
the refinements of a comprehensive 
scholarship, from the other an opera- 
tional selection. “ This book,” says the 
author, “is concerned only with the 
main streams of thought which have 
gone to make up present-day academic 
theory.” (This formula does not ex- 
clude a masterly account and assess- 
ment of Marx.) And Mr Roll’s book 
is strongest just where Schumpeter’s 
unfinished work is inevitably weakest— 
in its dealings with contemporary 
theory. His account of the process by 
which Keynes became the idol of New 
Deal economists and the bogyman of 
American business is beautifully per- 
cipient ; hardly less outstanding is the 
skill with which he traces the develop- 
ment of equilibrium theory from 
Cournot, Jevons, Walras, Marshall, 
Pareto, to such distinguished contem- 
poraries as Messrs Sraffa, Hicks, 
Chamberlin, Samuelson, and Mrs Joan 
Robinson. 

Books re-issued and revised—however 
thoroughly—after a long period are apt 
to have a patched-up look; only too 
often, they are ineradicably marked by 
the mental attitudes and the current pre- 
occupations besetting the author when 
he first wrote them. Mr Roll’s “ His- 
tory” is a refreshing exception. 





Statistical Yearbook 1954 


Sixth issue of a comprehensive collec- 
tion of authoritative international 
statistics presented in 179 tables, most 
of which cover a twenty-year period 
ending 1953, and the first half of 1954. 
The Yearbook is of permanent value 
to economists, banks, statisticians and 
government departments. Prepared by 
the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. 


Clothbound: 45/- (46/8 incl. postage) 
Paperbound: 40/- (41/6 incl. postage) 


Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics 1953 


This publication ‘is the fourth of an 
annual series, and shows detailed trade 
statistics for 90 countries, covering 
about 97 % of world trade. In addition 
to trade statistics for each country, 
tables showing world trade according 
to regions are also shown. This 
Yearbook is of special value to all who 
are interested in world trade and 
economic development. 


32/6 (33/9 incl. postage) 


United Nations publications are 

obtainable from : 

H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1, 

or through any bookseller. 





THOSE 
PERPLEXING 
ARGENTINES 


by James Bruce 
former U.S. Ambassador to Argentina 


Birmingham Post 
‘An excellent picture of contemporary life in 
that fascinating country . . . just about the 
best account ever published on this most 
complex subject.’ 


John Connell 


‘Lively, shrewd, wise and most informative ... 
he describes in vivid, graphic and factual terms 
the way that the people of the Argentine 
live, work and play.’ (Evening News 


The Economist 


“Mr. Bruce is certainly a stimulating guide 
. . » he writes engagingly about his personal 
reactions to Argentina and he has a good eye 
for colour and incident.’ 


Chicago Tribune 


‘It is difficult to find any defects in this sound 
and fascinating volume.’ (30/- net} 
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VOTING IN DEMOCRACIES. 
By Enid Lakeman and James D. Lambert. 
Faber. 303 pages. 25s. 


‘Beoricee i with the rough justice 
and the clear decisions of. their 
electoral system, the British have never 
shown themselves very interested in the 
more elaborate formule by which other 
countries choose their legislatures. 
Domestic advocates of proportional 
representation have often been goaded 
by the ignorance and the prejudice of 
their audience into a polemic tone and 
a degree of exaggeration which ill serves 
their cause. This book is therefore to 
be welcomed for its clarity and modera- 
tion as well as for its general utility 
as a work of reference. It provides a 
reasonably simple description of the 
principles involved in the various pos- 
sible types of electoral system and it 
gives a valuable, though uneven, sum- 
mary of the methods employed by most 
European democracies, duly recording 
the impact of changes in the mode of 
election upon the number and _ the 
strength of parties and upon the stability 
of governments. 

It is hardly a book that makes exciting 
reading, and, although it will shake some 
established prejudices about the conse- 
quences of proportional representation, 
it will leave many readers unsatisfied. 
The authors are convinced that any form 
of PR is good and that the single trans- 
ferable vote is best of all. They make 
almost no admissions of the defects. that 
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have occurred in practice. Their mar- 
shalling of evidence is so selective that 
one hesitates to accept even their most 
plausible judgments as authoritative. 
The weakness of this book—as of all 
works advocating PR or any other insti- 
tutional nostrum—is the assumption of 
universal applicability. But different 
electoral systems may be appropriate 
for different countries. PR, which in one 
country may be an essential safeguard 
of minority representation, may in 
another country prevent minorities from 
ever being assimilated in more national 
parties. PR, which in some settings has 
produced invaluable tranquillity, in 
others has produced dangerous stagna- 
tion. There are no universal laws about 
electoral systems. The authors of this 
book fail to realise that PR is a means 
not an end—and not even an indispen- 
sable means. Their book, although 
interesting and useful, is narrow and 
biased: it is certainly not a definitive 
examination of contemporary electoral 
systems. 


Keats’s Poetry 


KEATS. 
By J. Middleton Murry. 
Jonathan Cape. 322 pages. 2Is. 

HIS book resembles a house to 

which additions have been made at 
different periods. The original structure 
dates from 1930; it was much enlarged 
in 1939 and considerably altered in 
1949 ; and now some extra rooms have 
been built on, which do not increase the 
architectural merits of the whole, 
although they possess intrinsic merit. 
The new material consists of two short 
essays, on “ Keats and Friendship” and 
“Keats and Claret,” and a much longer 
one, on “ Keats and Mrs Isabella Jones,” 
occasioned by Mr Robert Gittings’s 
recent book, “ John Keats: The Living 
Year.” \ 

The thesis that Keats had a fleeting 
but successful love affair with Mrs 
Jones, at a time when he was already 
in love with Fanny Brawne and she with 
him, and that Mrs Jones was the original 
inspiration of the sonnet “ Bright Star,” 
is clearly as repugnant to Mr Murry as 
the theory that Wordsworth felt an 
incestuous passion for Dorothy has 
lately been to a bevy of literary critics. 
It is, indeed, odd that nobody has rushed 
sooner to the defence of Keats, for the 
story runs counter ‘to all that is known 
of him from his letters and his poetry. 

Mr Murry has examined with scathing 
care the kind of literary evidence on 
which Mr Gittings based his datings and 
his deductions, and one is left reflecting 
on the dangers of trying to establish 
biographical facts on the necessarily 
flimsy and subjective basis of echoes 
and resemblances that a reader may 
perceive in the utterances of a poet. 

The finest chapters of the book are 
not concerned with Keats’s biography 
but with his inner, imaginative life. 


.They are written with an intensity 


of sympathy that really does illuminate 
the way in which the creative spirit 
worked in and through this amazingly 
sensitive poet. 
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Shorter Notice 


GUIDE TO THE PLANETS. 
By Patrick Moore. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 222 pages. 21s. 


Mr Moore’s companion “Guide to the 
Moon” was a more interesting, deeper 
work. This, its sequel, is a venture between 
stools: it does not compass the immensitics 
of the universe ; nor does it go more deep), 
into as small an object in it as our moo: 
Oddly enough, Mr Moore does not give his 
readers—what he could profitably have 
given them, apart from the exce!l! 
diagrams and the 24 plates, seven of which 
are in colour—a real notion of an orrery. 
A three dimensional diagram could have 
done this fascinating trick for them, and 
would have made much of his text on 
orbits, inclinations, etc., more compre 
hensible. 

Nevertheless he has written a usefu! 
handbook for those who find our own little 
System in space puzzling enough. There 
are chapters on all the planets and the 
asteroids ; sound assessments of the poss:- 
bilities of forms of life on them, their den- 
sities, composition, and so on; and some 
hair-raising, but reasonable, — conjectures 
about inter-planetary travel and <its con- 
ditions. It would be a dull dog indeed who 
failed to find this book interesting and to 
understand it. Will the author next, please, 
consider the heavens ? 


Books Received 


BRITAIN AND THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: 
BBC Reith Lectures 1954. 

By Oliver S. Franks. Oxford University 
Press. 71 pages. 5s. . 


The publishers are to be congratulated on 
having reduced the delay - between the 
delivery of the Reith Lectures and their 
subsequent publication. The lectures them- 
selves were referred to briefly in an artic'c 
in The Economist of Jafiuary 29, 1955, page 
348. 


Tue ATTACK OF BiG BUSINESS. 

By J. D. Glover. Harvard Business School. 
This book, which was reviewed in our issue 
of February 26, 1955, can be obtained from 
Bailey Bros. and Swinfen for 32s. and 
not 48s, 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
Second, completely revised, edition <f 
International Economic Co-operation. 

By J. Tinbergen. Amsterdam and Brussels: 
Elsevier. Distributors for the British Com- 
monwealth and USA: Cleaver-Hume Press. 
191 pages. 2is. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE TEXTILE INSTITUT: 
Number 7, 1954-55. 

The Textile Institute. 266 pages. 15s. (non- 
members). 


THe Bounpartes OF CANADA, [13 
PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES: Geographical 
Branch Memoir 2. 

By Norman L, Nicholson. Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Canac:. 
Eamond Cloutier, Queen’s Printer « 
Controller of Stationery, Ottawa. 1: 
pages. 75 cents. 


SysTEMS OF SoctaL Sscurtry: United 
States. 

International Labour Office, Geneva. 1)7 
pages. 4s. 6d. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
STATISTICS, 

Prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Econom:c 
Affairs. Distribution: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 481 pages. 32s. 6d. 
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hotograph shows the huge concrete structure of one of the 
hermal Reactors during construction 





BRITAIN’S FIRST ATOMIC ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATION 
The civil engineering aad building work at Calder Hail is being carried 
vat by Taylor Woodrow for the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 


=~ 


When we build, 


let us think that 


we build for ever’ 


John Ruskin 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


10 Park Street London W.1 GROsvenor 8871 







From the very beginning of any scheme, 
chents and consultants will find that it pays 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR 
First Swell. “Devucep not, Fwanx!. Catt a Cas.” 

Second Swell. “’TeELt You wat, oLp Fettow, YOU sxsovt, 
AND I'LL HOLD UP "UMBWELLA. “GET THROUGH IT THAT Way.” 


[Plan adopted and cab procured. Total Collapse of Exhausted Parties 
marvellously averted by Three Castles cigarettes—the flavour of which 
being of such Singular Excellence that our Elegant Pair thereupon forgot 
their Languishing State, alighted from their cab, and walked the remaining 
hundred yards. : 
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W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britein & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 
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= It shall not burn = 


At last, nuclear knowledge brings to every building, office, 
and industrial enterprise a sure and certain means of fire 
prevention which is now available to all. 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 

Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smouldering 
material. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active material 
with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. No current is con- 
sumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of smoke triggers the 
detector. 

HOW IS IT INSTALLED ? 

Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be fitted as 
simply. 

Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft, of floor area. 
WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Only the cost of the simple wiring—the detectors and signal equipment 


are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which includes 
servicing and free replacements. 


APPROVEO AND ADOPTED BY Tée 
ADMIRALTYLAND AIR MINISTRY 


BP Rae DETECTION Sah ee ed A 








Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, England 
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re Survey 


AMERICAN SuRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Fifty Little Mayors 


Washington 

N Chicago, the classic home of syndicated crime and 
| the kind of professional politics that gives it protection, 
the Democratic party machine appeared last week to have 
ground out a smooth electoral triumph. Strictly speaking, 
there were two kinds of election: the humorously named 
non-partisan contests to elect fifty aldermen to the city 
council, and the party primaries to choose the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for mayor, city clerk and city 
treasurer. These will be followed on April 5th by the 
election proper for the city offices and runoffs in the 14 
wards in which no aspiring alderman obtained an absolute 
majority. 

In no fewer than 31 of the 36 wards that were won out- 
right, the successful candidate was “ an organisation man,” 
while in the Democratic primary the local party chairman, 
Mr Daley, eliminated the present mayor, Mr Kennelly, 
who had had the temerity to ignore hints to retire while 
the going was good. Altogether it is difficult to blame one 
f the victors, Alderman Bauler, for dancing a jig and 
concluding that “ Chicago ain’t ready for reform yet.” 

For the first time since 1939; however, the Republicans 
have found a mayoral candidate with a name to conjure 
with. This is Mr Robert Merriam, son of a famous 
political scientist at the University of Chicago and himself 
the author of a popular war history, who for the last eight 
years has sat in the city council for the “ University Ward ” 
ighting the professionals at,every turn. As a result he is 
something of a hero to those who still believe in the 
possibility of civic reform. 

_ Although Mr Merriam was considered until recently a 
liberal Democrat, the sweeping Democratic victory in 
[llinois last November put. the Republican leaders in a 
trame of mind to accept him.as their standard-bearer on 
his own terms, which include a completely free hand over 
patronage and an undertaking merely to be neutral in the 
national elections of 1956. From the Republican point 
of view, Mr Kennelly’s defeat is probably a blessing. 
Che issue is now a clearcut one. Mr Daley, who had an 
excellent record under Governor Adlai Stevenson and 
carries his blessing now, claims that the local Democratic 
machine can, under proper leadership, be turned into an 
instrument of reform. Mr Merriam argues that in Chicago 
the Democratic party is a hopeless case and must be turned 
out lock, stock and barrel if reform is to have any meaning. 

Mr Kennelly, a dignified, independent-minded business 

‘an, was summoned in 1947 from the presidency of the 








Chicago Red Cross to administer first aid to a Democratic 
party that seemed well on the road to electoral ruin. To 
save their own skins, the professionals allowed Mr Kennelly 
to run a semi-reform administration. It has to its credit 
the removal of political influence from the schools and the 
city’s purchasing agency, some improvements in the police 
force and the widespread extension of what one of the 
party machine’s statements calls “all this civil service 
where a guy sits down and needs glasses to take an examina- 
tion.” There are now 32,000 city jobs under the merit 
system, with only 3,500 still available to carry party hench- 
men on the public payroll. This is clearly the reform that 
hurts and accounts for the mounting resentment towards 
the mayor of a majority of the aldermen. On the other 
hand, Mr Kennelly was reproached, by Mr Daley as well 
as by Mr Merriam’s faction, with being satisfied with 
putting to honourable use his present inadequate authority, 
without trying to wrest from the state legislature reason- 
able powers of self-government. 


* 


There is indeed much to be said for the argument that 
no reform can possibly be more than a palliative so long 
as Chicago’s fragmented system of government remains 
unchanged. The structural problem is threefold. In the 
county of Cook there are some 350 separate and mostly 
overlapping units of local government; within Chicago 
itself there are six major tax-raising governments (and even 
two police forces, since the Park District, which is totally 
independent of the mayor’s administration, employs its 
own force). In the Chicago city government the powers of 


_ the individual aldermen are such that they are virtually 


fifty “little mayors.” The result is a hopeless diffusion 
of responsibility, with only the state legislature, dominated 
by rural and suburban interests and meeting only for six 
months in every second year, having the authority to articu- 
late the different functions or even to allocate funds. 

Mr Merriam’s plea to the city is that it should purge 
itself by tossing out the Democratic machine. He promises 
that, if elected, he will go immediately to the state capitol 
in Springfield to demand that the Republican legislature 
should underpin his position and make possible the redemp- 
tion of his pledges by strengthening the executive autho- 
rity of the mayor. He wants to remove executive functions 
from the city council and reduce its size to thirty-five, of 
whom ten would be elected from the city as a whole, and 
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to give the city its necessary financial independence by 
allowing it to raise a tax on sales or earnings. 

What are Mr Merriam’s chances? His leadership of 
the Emergency Crime Committee and his radical proposals 
to overhaul the transport system, the police department and 
the housing programme have made his name well known. 
His main hope seems to be to rally an anti-machine coali- 
tion. Against him are the technical proficiency of the 
Democratic professionals and the dilemma of the liberals. 
Many of them worship Mr Adlai Stevenson, the national 
Democratic leader, and Mr Merriam, the local Republican, 
as twin heroes and they fear that for Mr Stevenson’s party 
to lose its own home base once again, in however good a 


cause, would be a serious blow to his standing as a national 
} 
leader. 


The Big Cigar 


T has long been an open secret that civil defence was 
I the weakest plate in America’s armour. The Civil 
Defence Administration, directed by Mr Val Peterson, was 
given scant attention by the Pentagon and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Last year, its headquarters were 
moved to Michigan in order to bolster Republican prestige 
in that state. Mr Peterson could well say: “Ido not believe 
the Congress or anyone else in this country has realised the 
need for a strong civil defence.” Last week, however, there 
were signs that the country was being shaken out of its 
apathy and the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Estes Kefauver, began hearings 
on the problem of radioactive fallout. This change in mood 
was brought about by the publication, on February 15th, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s report on the effects of 
the hydrogen bomb explosion in the Pacific last year. 

This report, whose release appears to have been ordered 
by President Eisenhower, adds to the image of the mush- 
room cloud that of a vast cigar, measuring some twenty 
miles across and stretching 140 miles downwind from the 
point of thermo-nuclear detonation. Within its shadow, the 
fallout of radioactive particles would destroy nearly all life. 
In an area of about 7,000 square miles downwind, survival 
would depend on shelter or prompt evacuation and decon- 
tamination. The AEC report did not mention how long 
such an area—the state of Maryland, for example—would 
remain dangerously radioactive after an explosion. One 
independent scientist, however, has calculated that the 
region would need several months to “cool down.” 

In terms of civil defence, the implications of the AEC 
report are terrifying. Enemy planes will no longer have to 
brave the anti-aircraft guns and rockets which surround a 
city in order to render it untenable. The defence of New 
York might have to be centred far upwind, near Pittsburgh, 
and survival would depend on the possibility of the rapid 
evacuation of millions of people. As Mr Peterson puts it: 
“We have graduated from the ‘ duck and cover’ age to the 
age of evacuation.” The United States has the advantage 
over Britain of space. But on the other hand, its urban 
populations are more crowded and much more hetero- 
geneous, and they have not had the experience of the dress 
rchearsal of 1939-45. 
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The Senate subcommittee is studying the problem of 
industrial dispersal as well as that of civilian evacuaticy 
Mr Arthur Flemming, director of the Office of Defe: 
Mobilisation, has called for quick action on a program 
whereby amortisation benefits would be awarded on! 
factories conforming to dispersal standards. New plan: 
would be built on locations chosen by defence experts. 
Peterson has announced that mayors of “ target cities ” » 
meet at the White House in May and that there wil 
nation-wide evacuation drills in June. The old nov 
trick of the exploding cigar has taken on a gtim significa: 


Obstructing a Justice 


N November oth of last year, President Eisenhower 
nominated Judge John Marshall Harlan to fill the 
vacancy on the Supreme Court caused by the death of 
Justice Robert Jackson. The President’s nomination wa: 
resubmitted on January roth, after the new Congress con- 
vened. Despite the pressure of public opinion, the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate kept on postponing hearings on 
Judge Harlan until February 23rd. Behind this procrastina- 
tion lay a tangle of political interests, regional prejudice and 
legislative inefficiency. 

Pending before the Supreme Court are numerous cases 
designed to elicit what measures the federal government w!! 
be empowered to carry out in order to enforce the ruling 
against racial segregation in schools. This ruling, which the 
Court made unanimously last May, has been appealed 
against by several southern states. An examination of these 
appeals had been scheduled for December 6th, but on 
November 22nd the Supreme Court decided to postpone 
action until a full bench was present. If Judge Harlan: 
appointment can be delayed, therefore, further action on 
segregation may have to be put off until the next session of 
the Court in October... Six of the eight Democratic mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee are from states opposed to 


-“ desegregation” and although Judge Harlan has refused 


to express his views.on the issue, his grandfather, who was 
a Justice on the Supreme Court, is remembered as saying 
“the Constitution is colour blind.” 

Other members of the committee have smaller axes ‘0 
grind. Senator William Langer, who heads the Republican 
minority, is opposing all of President Eisenhower’s nomin:- 
tions to the cabinet and the Supreme Court until some of 
the less prominent states—especially his own of Nori) 
Dakota—get what he regards as their fair quota of these 
distinguished appointments ; Judge Harlan comes from Ncw 
York. ‘Senator Eastland of Mississippi, on the other hand. ‘s 
worried lest Judge Harlan turn out to be an “ internation- 
alist” and take the side of a foreign treaty against the 
Constitution. When questioned on this issue, Judge Harlan 
very properly refused to give any answers that could pr 
judice his future rulings. In the course of the Senaic 
hearing, moreover, Judge Harlan saw himself denouncc( 
by a number of crackpot witnesses for having been a Rhod 
ae and a member of the board of directors of Atlan: 

nion. 
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The Rolling Road 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHTO 


-stion whether or not to approve a belt conveyor 
) transport coal and iron ore between the Ohio 
Lake Erie is now before the Ohio General 
ind is expected to produce the most heated 
- Prohibition days. The 103-mile-long “ rubber 
would cut across the north-eastern corner of 
the coal barge terminus of East Liverpool on 
the lake port of Lorain near Cleveland, passing 

: steel centre of Youngstown and through other 

entres in “ America’s Ruhr.” According to its 
verlake Belt Conveyor Lines, Inc., the venture 

Ohio steel mills and power users from $20 to 
n in transport costs annually on the basis of a 
annual haulage of 20 million tons of coal and 
1 tons of iron ore. 

{ to run mostly on the ground, with elevations 
ghway and rail traffic, the twin belts would move 
1 of 600 feet per minute ; the northbound belt 

y coal, loaded directly from river barges, the 

nd ore loaded from lake steamers. The belts 
fully enclosed within a steel gallery, with outlets 


» the way and modern freight terminals at either end. 
sroject would take three years to build and cost 
than $300 million,” but no financing difficulties are 





Sti 


anticipated as some of the country’s largest corporations are 
involved. : 

Opposition to the scheme is vested mainly in the twelve 
railway companies serving Ohio, which successfully killed 
the measure when it was first introduced in the legislature 
(which meets biennially) in 1949 and again in 1951. The 
railways first claimed that the project was “an engineer’s 
pipedream,” and then argued that the competition would 
ruin them. More 
recently, rail opera- 
tors have emphasised 
with justification the 
costly, and to some 
extent neglected, 
problem of how to 
segregate different 
grades of ore and 
coal at transfer points 
and terminals, 

The obstacles to 
the passage of the 
scheme are points of 
law. In order to pass 
through farms, rail- 
way rights of way and villages, the promoters will have to 
obtain from the Ohio legislature the status of a common 
carrier, with power of eminent domain. The railways argue 
that the belt line would not be a true common carrier 
because it would not transport all kinds of goods—an 
argument that is weakened, however, by the fact that 
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First in world-wide banking 


An extensive network of 57 overseas branches and of correspondents in 
every commercially important city throughout the free world has made 
The National City Bank of New York first in world-wide banking. 

This great organization is staffed by men experienced in international 
trade and banking who can offer rapid, up-to-the-minute information 
on local conditions and developments. The London 
branches of The National City Bank. are uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with the dollar area. 

Whatever your business and wherever your interests, 
The National City Bank of New York is able and happy 
to be of service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(QsTABLIsHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


43 Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices —City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 
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Ohio already permits oil and coal pipelines, in addition to 
utility lines, to cross the state. But Ohio farmers, fearing- 
that the railways would be forced to reduce their services or 
raise rates if deprived of coal and iron haulage, are opposing 
the grant. More than one hundred Ohio communities, 
fearing a loss of railway services or damage to the land- 
scape, have passed resolutions against the project. 
However, despite this powerful opposition, most political 
observers think the belt line will be approved this year. 
A new and important factor in its favour is the newly 
authorised St Lawrence Seaway project which has started 
a scramble among the states that skirt the Great Lakes for 
a dominant share in the anticipated traffic. To compete 


with its neighbours, Ohio needs cheaper transportation rates 
for coal and iron ore. 


A Nation on Wheels 


N February 22nd, President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress his long-awaited Highway Message. It was 
founded on a report submitted by the Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Programme which had been set up 
in September, 1954, under the chairmanship of General 
Clay. It was becoming increasingly clear that if America 
was to remain “a nation on wheels,” it would have to re- 
plan and expand its road system, and national highways 
figured prominently among Republican campaign promises. 
In his message to Congress, President Eisenhower cited 
four major reasons why this programme of expansion should 
be undertaken as soon as possible. Each year more than 
36,000 people are killed and more than a million are injured 
on American highways, and the economic cost of the high- 
way accident toll is nearly $43 billion. Second, the 
deteriorating physical condition of the present road network 
has increased the cost of operating the nation’s automobiles 
by $5 billion a year. Third, the President refers to the 
need for quick evacuation of large cities in the event of 
atomic war. The present system of roads in critical areas 
“would be the breeder of deadly congestion.” Finally, 
Mr Eisenhower points out that by 1965 Americans 
will be driving some 81 
million cars as compared 
with 58 million today. 
Unless new highways 
are built and old ones 
are widened, “existing |] | SEATTLE-— 
traffic jams only faintly 
foreshadow those of ten 
years hence.” 

To meet this situation, 
the President has pro- Pid 
posed a ten-year road | A te} 
building programme that |= RS ‘oewes — 


Miles 


Ic HEYE) WNE 


would cost $101 billion. ’ WICHITA 


It would concentrate on 


modernising the network 
TUCSON | 


of interstate highways, |>* > be paso (TORT 


which at present covers 
some 40,000 miles. 


This system, although ore (S4n,anronio Sag abe TAMPA 


it accounts for only || “~~ 'o-lane highway 
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road mileage in the United States, links up the capitals 
of forty-two states and go per cent of all cities with g 
population exceeding 50,000. At current rates of develop- 
ment, however, this highway system would take more sha 
half a century to reach “a reasonable level of extent and 
efficiency.” State funds are not sufficient to do the job, and 
that is why the President is prepared to step in. 

The federal government proposes to assume responsibility 
for the completion of a modern interstate network by 1964 
at an annual average cost of $2.5 billion. In addition, jt 
would provide a further $6 billion towards the development 
of secondary roads, roads in urban areas and forest high- 
ways. Over the same ten-year period, state and local 
governments would spend about $70 billion on road con- 
struction and expansion. In order to finance its $25 billion 
contribution, the federal government would issue 30-year 
3 per cent bonds for $20 biilion. These bonds would be 
guaranteed by the Treasury, and annual payments would 
be appropriated by Congress out of revenue from federal 
taxes on petrol and lubricating oil. The remaining $5 
billion would come mainly from licences on petrol stations. 

President Eisenhower’s programme is facing stiff opposi- 
tion in Congress. Senator Harry Byrd, the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, sees in the administration’s pro- 
posals a disguised evasion of the federal debt limit and a 
spur to inflation. Senator Byrd urges the government to cut 
present petrol taxes by three-quarters, enabling the indivi- 
dual states to make up the difference in higher taxes. They 
would then be in a position to expand their highways with- 
Out special federal assistance. Senator Byrd argues that 
this would represent a net saving of $1143 billion, the 
aggregated interest charges on the proposed federal bonds 
Senator Albert Gore, chairman of the Senate Highway Sub- 
committee, is introducing a Bill embodying a rival road 
programme. It is less ambitious than the President’s, and 
would be based on equal participation between state and 
federal authorities. There is mounting opposition, more- 
over, from certain trade union and farm leaders, who 
see in the projected bond issue a further example of 
governmental inflation. 

Mr Eisenhower has made efforts to give his highway 
programme a non-partisan character. For the first time 
since their party took over control of Congress, 

ranking Democrats were 
———————=—=___= invited to the White 


“HIGHWAYS FOR A ‘CONTINENT House to discuss 4 


domestic issue. Their 
hostile attitude is due 
to two felated factors. 
Increasingly, the Demo- 
crats are being out- 
maneuvred by an 
cmcah, ME a NEW administration which is 


OS RYH ADEPHIA Carrying out traditional 
—\/ oe 0 et ASHINGTON Democratic ideas under 


—V- s Republican colours. A 
Gr) 2 vast road programme 

“TK financed by the federal 

eee DL Pi WARLESTON|| government is precisely 
ew the kind of adventurous 

; Ly : i planning and central 
direction associated with 

the New Deal and the 

liberal elements in the 
Democratic party. 10 
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have it carried out by a Republican President makes the 
-ts for the 19§6 elections look gloomy. 


ospec 
Foe dent Eisenhower, moreover, came to the White 
House after a campaign in which he denounced the alleged 
budectary excesses of the previous administration and 
promised to introduce a policy of strict financial equili- 
brium. The bonds for the proposed highway programme 
would be sold by a Federal Highway Corporation instead 
of bv the Treasury. Consequently, the administration 


void asking Congress for an increase in the debt 
limi ind could conceal a major item of expenditure. The 
Democrats contend, therefore, that the President’s financ- 
ing proposals are geared to a political effect. Nevertheless, 
' feel that the highway programme will be 
accepted with more or less minor modifications. 


Uncivil Aeronautics 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has had in recent weeks 
P me first-hand experience of the political complexities 
vil aviation. Normally, the questian of assigning routes 
between the different domestic companies to eliminate un- 
economic competition is handled by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—an independent agency composed of five members 


appointed by the President—and its decisions go to the 
White House for confirmation. Recently, the CAB unani- 


? 


mously decided to make the Seattle-Honolulu route the 

le preserve of Northwest Airlines, which had offered to 
operate it without a subsidy ; this cancelled the rights of 
Pan-American World Airways to fly a parallel run. This 
decision, however, was an unpopular one with the Depart- 

‘nt of Commerce—Pan-American Airways has always 
had its full share of government blessing—and the President 
was hastily persuaded to reverse it, without consulting the 
Board, thus excluding Northwest Airlines from this much 
cherished route. Immediate protests arose from the Con- 
gressional members from thé four Northwest states. They 
pointed out that the revised decision would give Pan- 
American Airways a monopoly to Hawaii. The President 
agreed to re-examine the case himself, and finally to rescind 
h is decision and allow both lines to fly the route for another 
three years, 

With peace restored on the Pacific route, disputes are 
now brewing on runs to both Alaska and Mexico. A CAB 
decision of last December gave Pan-American Airways the 
most profitable Alaskan flights—from Seattle to Anchorage. 
But Alaskans were outraged at what they considered dis- 
crimination against their own Alaska Airlines which operates 
1 network of short-distance, and therefore unprofitable, 
services within the territory. Pan-American Airways now 
ccmMs prepared to step down in favour of Pacific Northern 
Airlines, with which it is on close terms, but the President 
will have to decide whether or not to weigh in on the side 
i the underprivileged Alaskan Airlines. The second dis- 

© concerns the non-stop, New York-Mexico City route, 
on which three airlines—American Airlines, Eastern Airlines 
‘cd Pan-American—are each anxious to break the present 
monopoly of Air France. Cold war has broken out between 
‘ne domestic companies, and it is, in any Case, uncertain 


now the Mexican government would react to a new United 
States flight, 


8k3 


In decisions such as these the Board, which wields 
enormous power over the fate of the domestic airlines, ‘is 
subject to a battery of pressures from outside. Because 
of this, the method of recruitment to the Board has recently 
been open to criticism; the appointments are political 
in character rather than founded on consideration of the 
administrative ability or experience of candidates. This is 
especially regrettable at a time when the problems of crowded 
airlines and the commercial future of jet aviation need 
careful thought. 


Helicopters Run High 


New York. 


LANS for the first commercial heliport on Manhattan 

Island in New York City now await only the final 
approval of the city and port authorities. The American 
public, never slow to appreciate the virtues of a novel form 
of transport, has blind faith in the future of the helicopter, 
and airlines badly need a more economical short distance 
aircraft. But in spite of generous military research and 
development contracts, the day of the civilian transport 
helicopter has not yet arrived. In the context of military 
urgency, performance regardless of expense is the criterion 
of success. And in specialised uses, from spectacular 
rescue work to crop dusting, and from oil prospecting to 
whale hunting, the unique flight characteristics of the heli- 
copter have amply justified its high operating costs. But 
as a common carrier, the helicopter is still a most expensive 
machine to operate. 

Transport helicopters are flown commercially in the 
United States by specialised helicopter operators in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York. Their chief function so 
far has been the speeding up of airmail deliveries between 
post office and airport. Passengers are carried on a lifhited 
scale, especially between she three airports serving New 
York City—a service recently extended to a few suburban 
points. But all of these operations are heavily subsidised 
by the federal government. Two local service airlines have 
also begun experimental helicopter operations, without sub- 
sidy, but hope to offset part of their losses by attracting more 
customers to their profitable fixed-wing services to which 
the helicopter route connects. 

The reasons for the high cost of these initial operations 
are clear: all the work is performed by small single-engined 
machines, the largest being capable of carrying only eight 
people. The Sikorsky S-55 and the Bell 47, the only 
machines released by the military in sufficient numbers for 
commercial transport operations, are too small to carry 
passengers economically, and their single engines preclude 
their safe utilisation over built-up areas. Direct flight 
costs for the Sikorsky S-55 operated by Los Angeles Air- 
ways and New York Airways, are in the region of 30 to 35 
cents a “seat mile,” and could not conceivably be reduced 
to below 10 cents a “ seat mile ”—or five times as high as 
the cost of a DC-3 or Convair operating under similar con- 
ditions. Only with larger helicopters is there any chance, 
therefore, of making operating costs competitive. 
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Under the spur of military transport demand, the two 
largest helicopter manufacturers, the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of the United Aircraft Corporation, and the 
Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, both have military versions 
of larger machines in production. Sikorsky is producing 
for the army and navy its S-58, a larger version of the 
S-55, which could be adapted to carry 15 or more 
passengers, and has contracts for its twin-engined S-56, 
capable of carrying 35. Piasecki is producing for both 
United States and Canadian military use its H-21 “ Work 
Horse,” a 20-place machine for which it will apply for 
commercial certification this year, and is flight testing its 
H-16, a 40-place machine comparable in size to a Convair 
airliner. All are twin-engined machines—an accepted safety 
factor which also permits and enables schedules to be more 
consistently maintained. Both of the largest machines are 
being adapted for the installation of gas turbine engines, 
which provide the same power for less weight and noise. 


* 


The strength of the helicopter lies in its ability to “ land 
on a dime” at small heiiports in the centre of cities. On 
the other hand it is a slow machine—1s50 miles an hour 
is considered its maximum realistic cruising speed—and 
it is noisy and costly to fly. Its most economic range is 
variously estimated by experts at between 200 and 350 
miles, but three distinct types of operation are being 
explored. A limited market, for which the smaller 
helicopters are already catering and for which a 20-place 
machine may be best suited, is the provision of an 
“aerocab” shuttle service between airports, suburbs, and 
city centres. 

A bigger market may lie in the extension of 
air travel to a virtually untouched field—the journey of 
between 20 and 100 miles. Proponents of this service 
point out that at distances below 100 miles the operating 
costs of fixed wing aircraft rise sharply, in comparison with 
a helicopter. But in this range the helicopter could save 
little time over a good rail or bus service, and would 
involve a much greater cost.- Some airlines therefore hold 
that the only logical large-scale market for the helicopter is 
in direct competition with fixed-wing aircraft over distances 
of between 100 and 300 miles. Here the helicopter’s 
obvious advantage is its ability to operate “ from downtown 
heliport to downtown heliport.” 
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Despite optimistic assumptions about the future of 
helicopter travel, no airline has at this stage sufficient c.»- 


fidence to underwrite civilian production on a large s 


Designs sponsored by the military have two drawback: : 
they cannot be made available to civilian operators u) (| 
military needs have been satisfied ; and they are specific..|\y 
tailored to military requirements and pay little attention ‘0 
cost-reducing features. It is significant that, in spite of 
some government prompting, none of the big fixed-wing 
aircraft manufacturers has entered the specialised field of 
helicopter development. 

If the Douglas Aircraft Company, which has been con- 
sidering the production of a transport helicopter to replace 
the DC-3, decides to enter the lists, an economic transp.rt 
helicopter will be one stage nearer. Perhaps the most 
fruitful suggestion, one now awaiting Defence Department 
approval, is that the larger military machine should be 
lent, free of charge, to a few “ feeder ” airlines for testing 
under the rigours of continuous commercial operation. But 
the uncertainty of the operators is compounded by the 
confusion reigning between helicopter and heliport 
designers. Vertical take-off aircraft and the mongrel con- 
vertiplanes, which attempt to combine the landing and 
take-off characteristics of the helicopter with the speed 0! a 
fixed-wing aircraft, are already in experimental production. 
The airline opetator can be forgiven, therefore, if he hovers 
warily on the brink. 


SHORTER NOTES 


After serving their five-year prison terms, four of the 
Communist Party leaders convicted in 1949 of conspiring 
as individuals to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
government have been arrested again and charged with the 
additional offence of membership in an organisation 
advocating that overthrow. The basis for the new charge 
was established by the Supreme Court decision in January 
that membership in the Communist Party constituted prima 
facie evidence of conspiracy. 

* 


“Pansize” bacon, a new packaged bacon with slices 
slightly thicker and half as long as the. standard length, 
which has been determined ‘by the size of the hog’s waist- 
line, is being sold by one meat packing company to mee 
k easier for the cook to fit the bacon inte the frying pan. 

* 


Those who have always admired the American system of 
standardised sizes for women’s clothing may be surprised to 
hear that the Commerce Department is sponsoring an even 
more standard scheme, known as TS-5200A, which “ fits 
the size to the body instead of the body to the size.” Ten 
thousand women were measured by the Department of 
Agriculture and classified in nine different body types ; 
the object is to enable a woman to buy all her garmen's 
in one size, whether she wants a coat or a slip, * 
$100 or $10. 


* 


The almost complete disappearance of the cart ho 
from American farms became official when Montgome: 


Ward and Company omitted harness for-farm horses fro: 
its recent mail-order catalogue. 
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‘he Cheapest Food Money Can Buy | 
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What are the facts about Fish? This profit in order to earn a living. Result - best cod fillet at 

favourite food is more popular thanever. 1/6d. to 1/9d. a Ib. 

Cod caught in Distant Waters has risen Naturally, in the worst winter months when fishing is extremely 

less in price than any other staple food. difficult and catches are low, prices go up. But in summer, 

since the war- it’s the cheapest food when fishing is easier and catches larger, they go down. 

n can buy, even though it’s non-subsidised! Most of our However, fresh frozen cod fillets from peak catches are now 
ple foods are subsidised-meat, butter, milk, eggs and  ayailable throughout the year at low prices. 

». Last year these subsidies cost the Government (you, oqgay Britain is no longer an island built on coal and sur- 
the taxpayer and consumer) £334,000,000. Fish, caught byour rounded by fish. The modern trawler, costs £200,000, is oil-fired 
own Distant Water Fleet is not subsidised! Despite increases nq travels thousands of miles to find the fish. Last year the 

: cost of every single item in fishing, and with no help — istant Water trawlers brought in even more fish than in 1953 


bsidies, the British Distant Water Fleet has kept the <4 peen pace with Britain’s needs. It doesn’t matter where you 
{fish down to very near its war-end price-a remarkable };,.in Britain youcan get fresh fishevery 


ement! day of the week. And thanks tothe British 
One reason why the present price of fish is so low is that British FishingIndustry youenjoyawiderchoice ree 
trawling isa free, competitiveindustry. Anyonecanownaboat. of fresh, good-quality fish at a lower 


\nyone can buy and sell fish. Trawler captains and their mates __ price than anywhere else in the world. 

| a real incentive to seek the best fishing grounds and 

top-quality fish. Both captain and crew share the profits 

their companies. Although trawling is a hard and 

dangerous job, it is one where enterprise 

‘ is actively encouraged, skill and daring 
N rewarded. 











HOW FOOD PRICES HAVE RISEN SINCE 1951 


1951 1952 1953 1954 








Let’s see exactly what you're paying for 

when you buy a fresh cod fillet at your 

'tishmonger. A bestqualitycod willfetchonaverage44d.alb. 
it's sold at the dockside auction. Then this is what 

ens :— 

More than half the fish—head, tail, fins and backbone- 

it away in filleting. This loss, plus the cost of labour to 


the job, means that the wholesaler buys his cod fillets 
l0d.a Ib. 


The dock wholesaler has to buy boxes and ice, employ 
xers and quickly transport the fish to Billingsgate or your 
il fishmonger, 


[he dock wholesaler and your fishmonger add a reasonable 
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SHILLINGS 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


“HB BRITISH TRAWLER FEDERATION 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...°”’ 


“YOU KNOW when our orders were go- 
ing up and up? Our accountant told me 
we might have to take on more staff. So 
we decided to call in the Burroughs man. 
It couldn’t do any harm and his advice 
was free... As it is, I’m more than glad. 
He went into the details with our account- 
ant, then showed us how we could 
mechanize our accounting at low cost— 
and save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
knew his job...” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal without cost. He is an experi- 
enced adviser on ail accounting and 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 
changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and werkable solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 


he will prepare a detailed plan for it and - 


help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or smal! — 
if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as soon 2s 
you like— you’re committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 3506- 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, in London and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they could halve their 
accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures— 
all without extra staff. 


CALL IN THE 
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Taking Counsel in Bangkok 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


EWSPAPER correspondents who walked into Bangkok 

airport last week to confront a notice-board bearing 
the legend: “ Please Check In Here for SEATO Confab ” 
bad the feeling that the general’s daughter with the confi- 
dent American accent who received them, the freshly 
painted weapon-carriers for their baggage and the policemen 
in brown denims and red-banded hats, who jumped to do 
their bidding, might soon evaporate into a Siamese fairy- 
tale. But it was not so. This first full-dress international 
conference in an Asian kingdom that has stayed; gaily and 
attractively, more or less in. the 18th century was—apart 
{rom a wilting telephone system—well managed. Buses 
called regularly for correspondents at their hotels, which 
were separated by four or ‘five miles of.canals, dusty roads 
and noisy Chinese shopping streets from the- white stone 
parliament building where the deliberations of the eight 
Seato members were held. The Siamese government enjoyed 
the chance of displaying to western, and some eastern, eyes 
the spectacle of a city being made grander and newer. 
Bangkok dripped with the cement of fresh sidewalks and 
was dusty with the output of concrete-mixers. The traffic 
of some of the most packed streets in Asia was kept flowing 
somehow ; so was a cheerful but not over-political looking 
procession of young men which prattled its way through 
ihe town on the first day of the conference, bearing aloft 
placards which said: “ Seato for ever” and “ Down With 
The Reds.” 

But the first Council meeting of Seato was not all a 
~ Siamese fantasy ” ; some interesting exchanges took place 
under the gold-painted cupolas of the Italian baroque 
\hrone-room where sparrows flew over the heads of dele- 
gates and occasionally perched on the nine white umbrellas 
under which only the king of Siam may sit. A working 
party in Washington had prepared the way for the con- 
ference ; but on the second day American correspondents 
were exciting their colleagues with stories that Mr Dulles, 
n the first secret séssion, had proposed moving towards a 
grand extension of Seato to embrace Japan, Formosa and 
south Korea. There was consternation in British circles. 
“hat in fact Mr Dulles did say is not known, but that he 
al least floated a remarkable trial balloon is suggested by 
‘he closing sentences of the conference’s communiqué, 
which calls in mild tones for the association of “ other free 
nations of the region” with the South East Asia treaty 
organisation. This was a much watered-down dose of the 
mixture which Mr Dulles seems to have wanted to prescribe. 

In general the Bangkok declaration shows that the British 


thesis on the direction in which Seato should now be steered 
on the whole prevailed. It probably runs something like 
this: There are few western ground forces to spare for 
stationing on the mainland of Asia; those that might be 
available would not be a decisive deterrent to aggression if 
Peking should contemplate it ; there are political disadvan- 
tages in stationing western forces in independent Asian 
countries because of the propaganda fruit which this offers 
to local Communists and because antagonism in uncom- 
mitted Asian countries would be increased; the real 
deterrent to expansionist ambitions in Peking is bomber- 
power, which should be kept in the background ready to 
strike back but which requires fighter support further 
forward ; therefore—according to the British view—the 
Seato problem boils down roughly to trying to ensure that 
South East Asia builds enough infrastructure for possible 
emergencies, and trains and equips armies of its own. 
- Thus British policy in South East Asia begins to approxi- 
mate to that of the American Republican Administration. 
The Americans undoubtedly feel uneasy about the morale 
of non-Communist Asia and convinced that it is necessary 
to “do something ” to counterbalance the effect of what 
is regarded as the “ let-down ” over Indo-China. But this 
feeling is not strong enough to cause the Administration to 
propose the dispatch of American ground forces to the 
Seato area. It does, however, pargly explain Mr Dulles’s 
posture of strength when, on the first day of the Bangkok 
conference, he enumerated the strong United States forces 
in the Pacific region and insisted that they should be 
regarded as a force in being towards which Seato ought to 
gravitate for defence. 

At the Bangkok meeting it seems to have been the Austra- 
lians who were the most vigorous advocates of the immediate 
commitment of military strength to the Seato organisation 


- and of prompt additions to the local armed forces on the 


South East Asian mainland. Both Australia and New 
Zealand show increasing anxiety about their own position 
so close to unpredictable and overpopulated Asia ; but in 
the absence of an American readiness to take the same line, 
Australian eagerness to give “immediate teeth” to Seato 
does not seem to have been pressed at Bangkok. 

The results of this first Seato Council meeting can be 
defined as a postponement of decisions. The Permanent 
Council which is to be set up with a secretariat is to do 
preparatory work, but it has no directive as yet to Create 
any fresh military organisation or alter. any existing one. 
It will simply exist to explore military possibilities and 
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political problems: Although much of this could have been 
done through ordinary channels, there is nevertheless a great 
deal to be said for bringing into being this permanent 
organisation within which soldiers and diplomats of the 
eight countries will acquire the habit of working together. 
Later action and decision—if they are necessary—will be 
made easier by the existence of the new machinery. 


No Peace for Dr Adenauer 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


ERMAN parliamentary disputes tend to look less 
= chaotic from Bonn than they do from London, and 
from Paris they look positively monolithic. Dr. Adenauer 
has, when all is said and done, managed to secure a large 
majority for the final reading of the treaties ending the occu- 
pation and bringing Germany into Nato, and a substantial 
majority for the highly unpopular Saar agreement. Once 
again, his prophecies have come true. The tumult created 
by the powerful opposition outside parliament did not affect 
the vote inside the House. The trades unions and the Social 
Democrat leaders refrained from calling a political general 
strike, perhaps because the Communists from East Berlin 
were so urgently prodding them to stage what would have 
amounted to a coup d’état. Indeed, when the past weeks 
come to be looked at by historians, they may well remark 
that Germans took a fateful decision with extraordinary calm. 

The televising and broadcasting of the whole four-day 
debate led to unprecedented public interest ; it was some- 
thing of a boost for parliamentary democracy in general, for 
many Germans were surprised and impressed to see their 
elected representatives getting down to their job so seriously. 
This public interest was particularly striking in view of the 
fact that the arguments were so familiar; moreover, a 
majority of Germans are basically inclined to indifference 
about reunification. This was, in fact, the main 
reason why a year ago the Ministry of All-German 
Affairs founded the “ Indivisible Germany” organisation, 
with the object of rousing a popular movement for 
reunion and preventing Germans on either side of the zonal 
borders from growing estranged from one another. The 
public is also not so indignant about the Saar as speeches 
by nationalist politicians would indicate, and their fulmina- 
tions are not echoed from the Saar itself. 

The situation is the reverse of that in which Hitler came 
to power on patriotic and anti-semitic slogans. Then condi- 
tions were so bad that everyone wanted a change of any 
kind ; now they are so good in comparison with war and 
postwar chaos that everyone is nervous lest there should 
be a change. The fulminations from Eastern Germany on 
Wednesday were, therefore, illjudged tactics. Herr Ollep- 
hauer and the Social-Democrats in particular were 
embarrassed and angered by the Soviet zone leaders’ claim 
that the “ will of the people” was something quite separate 
from the operations of their parliament, and by their calls 
for a referendum and for nation-wide resistance to the 
application of the Paris agreements, with no holds barred. 
Some ironic comparisons have already been made between 
these menacing gestures and the genial attitude towards 
Western Germany that Mr Mikoyan has been displaying at 
the Leipzig fair. 
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Nevertheless, there is no stability in the political situation 
The Russians and their supporters will see to that. And, in 
Bonn, the course of rearmament does not go smoothly. Dr 
Adenauer faces a show-down with his coalition. The Free 
Democrats have proved the most recalcitrant of the govern 
ment parties, but the large number of abstentions in thi 
week’s voting showed that the other parties in the govern- 
ment are divided among themselves, and even Dr Adenauer’ 
own Christian Democrats have their rebels. In the topsy- 
turvy fashion of German politics, the Free Democratic Part, 
executive allowed its parliamentary members to vote as the 
chose, but instructed the four party representatives in th 
cabinet to vote against the treaties. Two of them abstained 
one voted against, and the fourth, the Federal Vice-Chan 
cellor, Herr Bliicher, voted with the government, of whic! 
he forms a part. Still more oddly, Herr Bliicher, instead « 
resigning from his party, has resigned from the governmen' 

Dr Adenauer now has the choice of either throwing the 
Free Democrats out of the cabinet or of bringing them int: 
line. The most effective threat he can’ use is -that the 
electoral law will be changed to something near the British 
system. If this move were made, the Free Democrats and 
other small parties might find that they were virtuall; 
eliminated. The threat may well make the Free Democrat 
think it best to placate the Chancellor now that they have 
made their protest. It is, however, unfortunate for Dr 
Adenauer that he is making his stand on a weak case. The 
Saar settlement is so patently favourable to the French that 
his arguments tended to sound unconvincing. The 
Bundestag has, indeed, registered its opposition to the agree- 
ment at the same time as voting for it. The resolutions 
which were carried at the conclusion of the debate affirmed 
that the Saar remained part of the Germany of 1937, and 
that political parties must have the right to campaign for its 
return to the fold. This is contrary to the agreement, which 
permits only two alternatives for the Saarlanders—the 
present status or the new statute. In view of this situation, 
nobody can conclude that the Bundestag’s ratification last 
Monday has “ settled” the Saar. 


Somalis with a Grievance 


N the House of Commons last week, the adjective 
“ shabby ” was freely applied to recent British polic; 
towards loyal Sornalis, and the Minister of State for the 
Colonies, though able to make a good case in law for the 
recent Anglo-Ethiopian agreement that was under dis- 
cussion, could give only a lame explanation for the way 
in which the matter had been handled in British Somali- 
land. The question at issue was one of conflicting promises 
made by Britain at a time when the map of Africa was 
still full of blanks, and—as always with twice-promised 
lands—retribution has set in. 

The complication is the greater because both the parties 
involved are good friends of Britain. One consists of 
Somali tribes which in 1884 and 1886 voluntarily placed 
themselves under British protection and undertook, in 
return, never to cede their lands to any other government. 
Their case is that they have kept this promise (except on 
occasions such as in 1940, when a British retreat left them 
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eight months in Italian hands) and that they still want 

‘4. protection. The other party concerned is the Emperor 
«| /:hiopia, neighbour to Kenya and the Sudan and pro- 
+ of the sources of the Blue Nile, with whose fore- 
- the Emperor Menelik, the British Government 
d in 1897 a frontier treaty that left. some of the 
lis’ seasonal grazing grounds in Ethiopia; by an 
ge of letters, it provided that the British Somaliland 

moving inland should have the right to use their 

‘nal wells and grazing grounds across the frontier. 

ts of politics should mote the date of the treaty ; 

one year after Menelik had proved his strength by 
ing the Italians at Adowa, and one year before the 
ia incident and the final avenging of Gordon at 


~ 


( irman. 
r almost the whole of the period between then and 
fralian war of 1935, the Ethiopian Government never 
nistered the desert lands in question, and British 





officers followed and administered the tribes on their annual 
migrations over the border. But the Somalis never liked 
ihe 1897 treaty, more than once protested against it, and 
1931 showed their feelings by murdering a European 
member of a boundary commission that was delimiting the 
ntier line. 
After the liberation of Ethiopia and Somalia from Italy, 
British retained some controls that included manage- 
nt of a Reserved Area which was in effect the Somali 
razing grounds—2§,000 miles in area and inhabited by 
Dout 300,000 people. From 1946 onwards the British 
Government has been trying, abortively, to satisfy the 
Somalis’ requirements either by exchanging this tract for a 
rridor at the north-west end of British Somaliland, and 
‘hereby giving Ethiopia the port of Zeila, or alternatively 
oy leasing the area, or by extending the status quo. But 
‘he Ethiopian Government would have none of these 
‘hings ; admittedly, it would be difficult for a people just 
““arning to use an atlas to.swallow the reason for a sizeable 
‘‘ontier alteration. - Therefore the 1897 treaty remains 
oinding, and by a new Anglo-Ethiopian agreement which 
‘ame into force last Monday, the area reverts to Ethiopian 
management. 
2 lhe Somalis are aghast. Through the mouth of a digni- 
ned delegation that has been touring London, they have 
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made a case that suggests that the British Government did 
far too little to prepare them for the possibility that the 
1897 treaty would prove unalterable. They are a protected 
people with only an advisory council to represent them, 
and they say that this has steadily been assured by its 
British Govetnor that all would come right in the end. 
They complain that only on January sth were they told that 
this was not so. They object because they want to be British- 
protected persons, and because they claim that Somalis 
living in a part of Ethiopia that is remote from its highland 
capital do not enjoy political freedom ; about 40 Ogaden 
tribal chiefs have, they say, fled to the Italian trust terri- 
tory of Somalia as political exiles. 

Their tale is not a pleasant one to hear from the lips of 
a decent people. But nor would it be pleasant to break 
the treaty of 1897, which, in law, is watertight. The core of 
the trouble is that the original promises to the Somalis 
never specified to what area they applied, but this defect 
of the 1880s does not reduce the “ shabby” aspect of. the 
story. It is one that the Somalis, who are a seagoing 
people, are bound to carry into awkward corners of Africa 
and Arabia. 


1984 on the Yalu River 


HE Chinese have shown themselves quick learners at 
the Marxist game of “ persuading ” opponents into a 

“ conversion” to their creed. The Ministry of Defence’s 
pamphlet, “Treatment of British Prisoners of War. in 
Korea,” shows that they have applied a characteristic 
resourcefulness to the battle for men’s minds. It will 
probably be said that after an interval of more than 18 
months since the release of the prisoners it would have been 
better to let this account rest in the archives. But the 
answer is that the experiences of nearly a thousand Britons 
who were subjected to Communist control for periods of up 
to three years are of unique interest to their compatriots. 

Until the summer of 1953, when the prison camps along 
the Yalu River opened their gates, most people in this 
country had heard only second or third hand descriptions 
of the process of forcible re-education. Now we have our 
own reports from fallow citizens whose brains have been 
“washed.” The Ministry of Defence pamphlet is a valu- 
able and objective summing-up of all the men’s accounts. 
It helps to explain some of the discrepancies in the first 
interviews with returning soldiers, and picks out the pattern 
from the mass of particulars. The unimpassioned precision 
of Civil Service English, even when dealing with methods 
of torture, comes into its own. 

In dealing with their prisoners in Korea, the Chinese, and 
to a lesser extent the North Koreans, faced a difficult 
problem. To the Communist, the prisoner of war is raw 
material to be “converted ”—conveniently corralled, and 
open to all kinds of direct and indirect pressure—and the 
prison-camp is simply a continuation of the battle by other 
methods. The trouble in Korea was the shortage of time. 


As soon as the armistice negotiations began in July, 1951; ° 


the captors knew they were working to a shortening time- 
table. Hence, probably, some otherwise inexplicable 
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features—the decision to send later batches of prisoners to 
separate camps where they would not counteract the in- 
doctrination of earlier arrivals, and the stupid cruelty of 
some of the methods of “ persuasion.” 

In novels like “ Nineteen Eighty-four ” and “ Darkness at 
Noon,” the people who were to be convinced of the error 
of their ways had been conditioned from youth by totali- 
tarian propaganda. In the non-fictional world of the Korean 
camps the Chinese had to deal with men accustomed to 
western freedoms who might at any time have to be returned 
to them. The techniques they used show that they were 
trying to take a short cut to 1984; and for every man 
temporarily won over by the barrage of propaganda or the 
favours extended to “ progressives,” many more were 
alienated by the brutality which, through either haste or 
callousness, the Chinese made little attempt to disguise. 

A perverse logic runs through the Communists’ behaviour. 
They claimed that the prisoners were enjoying the benefits 
of a “lenient” policy—on the grounds that all United 
Nations prisoners were war criminals whom their captors 
had the right to kill. Both the Chinese and the North 
Koreans claimed to recognise the 1949 Geneva Convention 
on the treatment of prisoners of war (which they violated 
in half a dozen ways) ; but, as Mr Chou En-lai explained, 
“war criminals ” did not count. 


A Classic of Double-Talk 


In this context the methods used fall into a logical pattern. 
When it was discovered in mid-1952 that compulsory study- 
groups were not working, “ re-education ” was changed to 
a voluntary basis. The Communists’ use here of the word 
“voluntary ” deserves to be enshrined in a dictionary of 
double-talk. Food, letters from home and medical treatment 
were some of the milder inducements for men to become 
“volunteers.” It was decided at an early stage to segregate 
officers and senior NCOs and to use young and pliable 
prisoners as squad leaders. Organisers of study groups and 
of “ peace” committees could be found among those who 
for various reasons decided not to swim against the tide. 
Most of those who were tortured suffered because torture 
was clearly part of a plan to break down opposition quickly 
and at all costs; rather than because of the sadistic whims 
of individual guards. And the background to the whole 
process was the cant that the Communists were really 
working for the prisoners’ own enlightenment and salvation. 

Some of the things that happened fall outside this 
pattern. The camps nearest to Pyoktong, where General 
Wang Yang-kung, the commander of prisoner of war 
camps, had his headquarters, conformed most closely. In 
those that lay further away, particularly the transit camps 
and those controlled by the North Koreans, the brutality 
or humanity of individual guards played a more important 
part. Many of the prisoners who died in the winter and 
spring of 1951 were the victims of inefficiency and shortage 
of supplies rather than of deliberate policy.- Later the 
prisoners seem to have been fed as well as their guards or 
the local population—but there were always variations 
according to the degree of “co-operation” shown. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the prisoners were apparently 
affected to some degree by the intense indoctrination. They 
were almost all younger and junior men, and the effects 
on most of them are likely to have worn off after 18 months 
in a sane world. The methods used to influence them 
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evidently had a contrary effect on more resolute characters, 
of whom there were outstanding examples. Yet the figure 
of 30 per cent shows how continuous pressure can win 
men over even to a patently bad cause. The UN soldiers wh 
were taken prisoner in Korea were unprepared for the 
treatment they received. They probably expected hardship, 
but some of them were not ready to face a three-year 
campaign to dig away the foundations of their beliefs. If 
another “‘ Korean” war should break out somewhere along 
the Communist periphery the problem will have to be faced 
again. Fortunately the Ministry of Defence seems alive to 
the lessons of 1950-53. A soldier’s equipment now includes 
more than his pack and rifle. 


The Tasks of M. Faure 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARIS 


EDGAR FAURE has been put into office by a 
e seemingly comfortable majority, with only the 
Socialists and the Communists in open opposition. Yet he 
is too shrewd a parliamentarian to have many illusions 
about the coherence of his team or the Stability of his 
coalition. Both can be kept together by inaction ; both 
have a strong tendency to crumble in movement. M. Faure 
must be well aware how many pressing matters are crowded 
on to his agenda; the economic situation, North Africa, 
Europe—each in turn will reveal the frailty of the outwardly 
impressive majority. M. Faure’s well-known gifts of con- 
ciliation will be taxed to the full. 

On the face of it, his economic path should be the easiest. 
Here the Faure line has prevailed over the last 18 months, 
in two successive governments. The 1955 budget which 
must now be finally carried through the Assembly was in 
fact prepared by M. Faure himself. The total deficit, how- 
ever (both below and above the line), is already estimated 
at over Frs. 600. billion, and M. Faure must be 
worried about the increased cost of the civil service if a 
wage increase is granted in April. He came to office 
partly as a defender of the franc, a guardian of financial 
stability. At the same time his need to placate the workers 
is even greater than was his predecessor’s. Rightly or 
wrongly, France’s workers and civil servants expected 
reforms from M. Mendés-France and were, therefore, 
inclined to show some patience. They have no such faith 
in the new right-wing government and will not exercise 
any restraint. M. Faure must certainly remember that 
when he was Minister of Finance in a “ rich man’s govern- 
ment” a single blunder—the projected raising of the retire- 
ment age—was enough to provoke a wave of strikes. The 
situation is now less critical but the government must 
reckon with Socialist suspicion and Communist hostility, 
while its conservative backers will not tolerate any 
“reformist monkeying with the economy.” 

The government, on the other hand, may at first need 
Socialist support for its North African policy. Many of the 
conservative votes cast for M. Faure at his investiture wil! 
be: missing if he tries to clinch the Tunisian deal initiated 
by M. Mendés-France. M. Faure’s awareness of his depen- 
dence on the right was clearly shown in his choice of a 
minister for Moroccan and Tunisian affairs: the dissident 
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\. SPEND and SAVE 


“Yes the two can go together” says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit) 
“especially when you realise that there are about one and a quarter million of 
us in one hundredweight of coal and billions of us are just lost to air through 
walls and roofs.” 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


For example . . . To heat their factory a firm in Cheshire used to pay 
£645.15.3. for 14,417 gallons of oil and also used coke for sixteen 
heaters. Due to increased work they doubled their factory area. Now 
they heat twice the previous space at a cost of only £741.15.0. for 
16,560 gallons of oil and have dispensed entirely with the coke heaters. 

This improvement resulted from insulating the roof and part of the 
walls of the buildings at a cost of £2,151. 


Structural Insulation Association 32 Queen Anne Street 


London WI say other examples of the monetary benefits accruing 
from factory insulation are available and they will gladly send a useful 
booklet which includes a list of members on whose advice you can call 
without — 


F « E « § National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service 


7i Grosvenor Street London WI Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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Gaullist, M. Pierre July, voted against M. Mendés-France 
e North African ballots. This was apparently due 
conservative discipline than to colonial extremism. 
case, since the new minister knows little about 
M. Faure himself will have to play an- important 
the negotiations to be resumed soon. If he moves 
has a fair chance of signing an agreement with the 
; and getting it ratified. The more intelligent 

s now realise that something will have to be con- 
: paper. They merely hope to sabotage the applica- 

any agreement. Hence, if M. Faure intends 
io the spirit as well as to the letter of the proposed 
he will, in the long run, fall foul of his majority. 
liscords within the present team, however, are best 
inst the European background. This government 
leeply divided on German rearmament as any 

one. It includes staunch “ Europeans” like M. 

Teitcen and determined opponents of EDC like M, Gaston 

Eight of the Ministers voted for the Paris agree- 

n four voted against ; and five, including the Foreign 

Minister, M. Pinay, abstained. Paradoxically, there may be 

me strength in this division. Neither M. Faure nor his 
-an be described as planning a “ revenge for the EDC,” 

is renders the mobilisation. of the “ anti-European ” 
difficult. M. Pinay commands strong support in the 

Council of the Republic, where the real battle is now to be 

vaged. The Christian Democrats (MRP), too, wish the 

ties to get through the Council without amendments, 
ise their return to the Assembly would place the MRP 
ies in an awkward position. They voted against the 
ments in the lower chamber chiefly because they were 
ented by M. Mendés-France, whom they did not trust ; 
would find it awkward to reverse their vote. 


A Trojan Horse? 


\i. Laniel’s government avoided being disrupted by the 
olem of German rearmament because the file was care- 
» hidden away in a drawer. M. Mendés-France tried to 
¢ the issue and find a compromise; his collapse was partly 
penalty of this action. Now, M. Faure is apparently 
-crmined to stage a debate in the upper chamber towards 
ec end of this month and he is confident that he will be 
o avoid a second reading in the Assembly. Profiting 
the spade-work of M. Mendés-France, his efforts may 
. be crowned with success. Much will depend on the 
nators’ fear of the forthcoming elections and on the atti- 
¢ of General de Gaulle and his supporters. The general 
elf is expected to make a last effort to prevent outright 
fication. His lieutenant, M. Palewski, apparently claims 
nave entered the government with the General’s blessing, 
nd in that case he must have been sent in as a Trojan horse. 
‘ doubtful, however, whether at this stage the Gaullists 
do much damage to the treaties from inside. 
‘hus M. Edgar Faure finds himself with plenty to do at 
nc head of a coalition which can best be cemented by 
cuon. It has been said that there is no possible majority 
the present French Assembly. This does not seem true. 
cre is probably within it a conservative majority for 
‘-enation, which is frightened from time to time by a public 
‘cry. M. Faure’s government may at first be carried 
ward by the momentum of his predecessor. Then he 
‘| have to make a choice: to stay in power as the leader, 
the prisoner, of a negative, conservative majority, or to 
‘x marching forward against its wishes. 
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Quiet Change in Uruguay 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


a is unique among the republics of South 
America. It is the smallest of them (although larger 
than England) ; and although one party has controlled its 
governments for the past hundred years, it sets its neigh- 
bours an astonishing example of democracy and stability, 
and the voice of its political opposition has neither grown 
tired nor been smothered. A new government, still of the 
same party, took office this week in accordance with the 
decision that the electorate gave last November. Uruguay 
has no president, in the sense that other South American 
republics use that term ; since 1952 its executive has been 
a council of nine, in which the opposition is represented. 
But the new chairman of this council, Sefior Luis Batlle 
Berres, is a strong personality who may be expected to 
make his presence felt, and Uruguayans are wondering what 

his first actions will be. 
The two main parties are both to some extent family 
clubs. The opposition Blancos (whites) can- be distin- 
guished only by a 


- cian rarer trace or two of tradi- 
ee een ~ tionalism from the 
governing Colorados 
(reds). The main 
Blanco faction is also 
dubbed Herrerista, 
after the dominant 
personality of its 
recent years, The 
Colorados afte even 
more strongly domi: 
nated by a family, 
that of the late fosé 
Batlle y Ordofiez, whose ideas have shaped the country’s 
development since 1880, and who introduced the project of 
collegiate government in 1911. From 1919 to 1933 Uruguay 
was governed by both a president and a council of nine. 
Then, however, President Terra decided that the party 
squabbling in the council was preventing. the republic’s 
recovery from severe economic depression. He carried out 
a coup d'état and instituted rule by decree. The council of 
nine was formally extinguished in the new constitution of 
1942, and for a decade presidents again ruled alone. But in 
1951 the Batllistes, still the principal Colorado faction, 


revived the collegiate idea in a more dramatic form and ~ 


President Martinez Trueba voluntarily surrendered his 
powers. 

But Sr Batlle Berres, who took office as ch¥irman of the 
governing council on Tuesday, is not only a member of 
the great political family that has successfully destroyed 
presidential rule ; he is also ambitious, and he has held the 
full powers of a president before. Elected as vice-president 
in 1946, he took over the executive power on the death of 
President Beretta in 1948. He is not particularly enthu- 
siastic about the collegiate system and he may well feel 
frustrated in his new role. Yet, even if he is tempted to try 
to restore presidential government, nothing more drastic 


than a moderate “dictatorship” such as Terra imposed: . 


seems likely to threaten Uruguay. 
One burning question that faces the new government 
concerns relations with Uruguay’s large and sometimes 
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truculent neighbour, Argentina. Some 350,000 residents 
in Argentina are either Uruguayan or have family or 
business connections with the smaller republic, which also 
used to benefit from a large influx of Argentine tourists. 
In recent years, an “iron curtain” has fallen across the 
River Plate, with serious consequences for Uruguay. . In 
General Perén’s eyes, Montevideo is a nest of dangerous 
refugees from his régime ;- to Uruguayans, dictatorship. is 
anathema, and the Herreristas have been fiercely attacked 
for pro-Perén tendencies. It is thus difficult for Batlhstas 
to work for the better relations with Argentina which their 
country’s economy requires without appearing to condone 
undemocratic methods. This accounts for the somewhat 
mysterious parleys that have taken place in recent weeks 
between Sr Batlle Berres and the Argentine Minister of the 
Interior, Sr Borlenghi, and between his son and the 
Argentine Foreign Minister, Dr Remorino. The Argentines 
first lifted restrictions on travel to Uruguay and then re- 
tmposed them ; this doubtless reflected their own internal 
divisions, but it is also reported that Sr Batlle Berres 
found the members of his council less ready than he was to 
concede points to General Perdn. 

To other countries, and particularly to those which, like 
Britain, have traditional commercial ties with Uruguay, the 
advent of the new government is unlikely to mean any great 
difference. Sr Batlle Berres is not expected to reduce the 
now high protection given to uneconomic local industries, 
but he may find that Uruguay’s main export commodities 
can be better exploited if such artificial devices as subsidies 
and special exchange rates are discarded. One urgent task 
is to restore peace in the important meat-packing industry— 
peace both between management and labour and between 
the government and foreign-owned companies, some of 
them British. And the Colorados will certainly lose no votes 
at the next elections if the government succeeds, like its 
predecessors, in combining a sizeable welfare-state pro- 
gramme with the luxury of no personal income tax. 


Riots in Sierra Leone 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE rioting which took place in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
in the middle of February was surprising and unex- 
pected. This British colony of some two and a half million 
people of very varied background and origins has always 
made quiet political advances following usually in the wake 
of its two larger neighbours, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
It now has a Chief Minister, Dr Margai, an African, at the 
head of the government, whose party, the Sierra Leone 
People’s Party, consists mostly of members of the hinterland 
provincial tribes with a few Freetown Creole intetectuals. 
The opposition, the National Council of Sierra Leone, is 
almost completely composed of descendants of the liberated 
settlers in Freetown and the surrounding hill villages. 
Against this background, with an African government in 
power sympathetic to the tribal areas, and a high proportion 
of the labour in Freetown coming from the hinterland, it 
seemed improbable that unrest of this kind would occur. 
Negotiations for a wage increase had been going on since 
last September. By the middle of January the workers had 
come down to an increase of 1s. 6d. a day whilst the em- 
ployers offered fourpence a day for the Colony area and 
threepence for other areas. At this stage negotiations broke 
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down, but were resumed a fortnight later. By then the 
workers had reduced their claim to an increase of tenpence 
a day, and after much persuasion, the employers agreed to 
increase their offer to sixpence a day for all areas. Neither 
would go any further, and the workers refused to go to 
arbitration. 

A commission of enquiry was set up immediately, but the 
union—the Artisans and Allied Workers’—issued a strike 
notice all the same. On February 9th, thousands of workers 
marched through the streets of Freetown. The railways and 
other transport  ser- 
vices as well as the 
Public Works Depart- 
ment were all immo- 
bilised but there were 
no serious incidents. 
Two days later, how- 
ever, rioting started 
and followed the 
usual pattern. Rail- 
way lines were up- 
rooted, the water 
supply and essential 
services damaged. 
A European police 
superintendent, ironi- 
cally a champion 
revolver shot, was 
killed trying to repel a mob. The shops of the Syrian 
and Lebanese were looted. They are the middlemen in the 
country’s economy and are particularly vulnerable as they 
are largely concentrated in the shopping centres of the town. 
The troops were called out and helped the police to control 
the rioting. Five days later the union leaderas called off the 
strike, allegedly in order to show that they had had no 
connection with the rioting. Last week a commission to 
inquire into both the riots and the strike was appointed. 

Although Sierra Leone may be too small to afford 
many Ministers, it is clear that some of them are over- 
burdened with difficult portfolios. In normal times, it 
would not be excessive to combine the portfolios of Mines 
and Labour. But since there is widespread illicit diamond 
mining, which is getting out of control, and difficult nego- 
tiations to carry out with the monopoly-holding Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust, it cannot be easy to pay full attention at 
the same time to labour problems. Inefficient and amateur- 
ish digging for diamonds by Africans, who then smuggle 
them out of the country, have had many bad effects, apart 
from the obvious danger to the world diamond market. A 
high proportion of the local population is behind the illicit 
miners, since it is felt that private bodies and individuals 
should be allowed to dig for diamonds and then sell to a 
central agency. This lack of co-operation from the public 
Strains the resources of the police, as diamonds are now 
found over a large area. Moreover, agricultural labour has 
been attracted from the farms, so that, in spite of the ex- 
cellent rice irrigation schemes instituted by the governmenit, 
there is now a scarcity of this staple food with a consequent 
increase in its price. The fortunes made by illicit miners— 
in some villages in the mining areas, Humber Super-Snipes 
stand outside mud-huts—have also produced a tendency 
towards inflation. The cost-of-living index, which the 
employers and government have been using, is quite out-ol- 
date, and the preparation of a more correct one is essential 
if the present labour difficulties are to be overcome. 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU - i 


We don't Rn0W ....- 


yourself ever give us orders (we may not be in 
your line of country at all) but directly or indirectly we 


nevertheless do quite a lot for you. 


what we do... 


design and build engineering equipment for many essen- 


You would have less gas and smokeless fuel, for instance, 
without Simon-Carves coke ovens, and more dirt in your 
coal without Simon-Carves washeries. Some of the things 
you buy would cost a little more but for the economies 
derived from Simon mechanised materials-handling 


installations. If all the machinery driven through Turbine 


Gears were suddenly stopped, it would hurt you some- 
where, somehow, some time. And Simon-Carves power 
station boilers help to generate the current that runs the 


electric railways and your television set. 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants . materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 





SANDHOLME .RON CO LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 


HS 167/P53 
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Queue Questions 





FREEDOM on LICENCE? 


For more than a hundred years the bus has 
served the Londoner and his visitors. It was con- 
trived by Shillibeer in 1829 as a vehicle for all and 
has become as much an amenity as street lighting ; 
it is inextricably a part of the pattern of London Life. 


We of London Transport inherit this tradition. 
We are responsible for public transport on the streets 
of London. But this responsibility can never be 
absolute because of the just and essential needs of 
other road users. Streets, after all, are not private 
property. There can be no bus system comparable 
to that of a railway on which all movement can 
be controlled. We must, however, see that public 
transport is run as efficiently as possible and that the 
buses on which the Londoner relies go through. 


Today, traffic on the city streets is strangling 
itself. There is a disastrous confusion between free- 
dom and licence—or is it between too little freedom 
and too many licences? Is it freedom if private car 
owners convert public streets into private garages ? 
Half-cluttered streets are half efficient and this 
means bunching buses, crawling, irregularity, longer 
queues. The truth is that London is not having as 
good a. bus service as it should. 


London Transport will use this space from time 
to time not to air our grievances but to share our 
problem. Street congestion is an evil that affects all 
of us and we believe that public discussion may 
help to find a cure. 
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ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT =| \\77 
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wealth of Australia. 
problems and conditions which would be met. 
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Australia 
from a2 business point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia whether it is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enter- 
prise im that young but growing country a short account of the 
framework of business organization throughout the Common- 
It also affords some knowledge of the 


If you are interested in establishing a business in Australia, obtain 
a free copy of this book from: 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle St, E.C2—D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUT) WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Protection 
3 for the morrow 


When the problem of providing 
for the future has to be faced, 
it is no bad guide to remember 
the many who have solved it by 
turning to the Scottish Mutual. 
This firmly-established Society 
offers many advantages to the 
prudent . . . but the first among 
them is security. 
To those about to insure, or to 
brokers and agents, the 

Scottish Mutual will be glad to 
give full details of its service. 


The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: reg ST. VINCENT STREET GLASGOW - C.2 
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Backdoor Convertibility 


[ AST week’s decision to allow the Exchange 
- Equalisation Account to intervene in the overseas 
rkets for transferable sterling has been followed by 
appropriately vigorous action, which has been duly 
flected in the exchange rate. The quotation for trans- 
ble sterling in terms of US dollars, which stood at 
‘11 before the authorities intervened, has since risen 
$2.75. This response has not indeed been 
lly due to official support. To some extent it has 

n simply a part of the general improvement in ster- 
ling exchange that has resulted from the higher Bank 

e and its reinforcement of confidence in sterling. 
Since the beginning of last week sterling in the official 
market has risen from $2.784 to close on $2.79, the 
rate for sterling notes in Zurich from Sw. fres. 11.34 

Sw. fres. 11.37, and that for security sterling from 
$2.71 to $2.754, while the premium on dollar securities 
guoted in the London Stock Exchange has narrowed 
from 2} to 4 per cent. 

The improvement in the transferable rate is, how- 
ever, much more than the reflection of the strengthen- 
ing of confidence. It is also the result of active inter- 

cntion by the authorities. Their supporting operations 
have been conducted mainly through agents in Zurich, 
ut also through the less important markets in trans- 

‘rable sterling, including New York, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Beirut and Kuwait. In most cases the agents 
nave been chosen for the skill of their local dealers. The 

proach to those agents from the Exchange Equalisa- 

on Account is being made through the London corre+ 

sp pond of the overseas banks concerned. The first 
‘eports from the overseas centres confirm earlier im- 

pressions that the market in ¢ransferable sterling was 

‘ubstantial and active, and it would appear that the Ex- 

¢ hange Account had to venture several million pounds’ 
vorth of dollars in the initial thrust which on Thursday 





of last week brought the rate up from $2.71} to over 
$2.74. The cost of the first four days’ supporting 
operations is already reflected in the end-February 
statement, issued this week, of the gold and dollar 
reserves. This showed that in the four weeks the 
reserves dropped by $82 million after crediting $15 
million from defence aid and $6 million from the settle- 
ment of Britain’s surplus with the European Payments 
Union for the month of January. . The so-called residual 
deficit, which is a rough measure of the losses through 
the exchange markets, both in London and abroad, 
amounted to $103 million. 

The initial intervention in the transferable sterling 
market has been mopping up such sterling, and it 
has incidentally jolted the dealers in that market. 
It has even caught a few bears. The foreign banks 
dealing in transferable sterling will henceforth be a little 
less ready to provide the facilities and_make the very 
close prices that have been the basis for the operations 
of the commodity shunters and other users of this 
market. In any case, now that the discount on transfer- 
able sterling has been narrowed to just over one per cent 
on the rate quoted in the official market, the scope for 
most types of commodity shunting must have largely 
disappeared—for the time-being at least. 

It would be wrong, however; to’ dismiss this official 
intervention in the transferable sterling market as mere 
technical legerdemain, as an ingenious trick intended to 
close the door to commodity shunting and to the con- 
sequential losses of gold and dollars or as a coup with 
which to hammer the “ wicked” foreign merchant and 
exchange dealer. Far more important and end 
issues of principle are involved in this move. ; 

For the first time the Exchange Equalisation Ricca 
stands behind the transferable sterling rate. Previously, 
the de facto convertibility of transferable sterling into 
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dollars, at whatever rate the free market dictated, was 
achieved by the willingness of certain foreign merchants 
to exchange dollars for transferable sterling. To give 
an example of the two-way trade in this market, the 
seller of transferable sterling might have been a Belgian 
exporter of steel to Australia who had been paid in 
sterling but wanted dollars ; while the buyer might have 


been a Dutch merchant “ shunting ” sterling tin to the’ 


United States and converting the dollars obtained for 
the tin back into sterling in order to cover his initial 
expenditure on the tin (either directly, or by repaying a 
London credit with which the original purchase had bee 
financed). So long as the market functioned merely in 
this way, it could be argued that this de facto converti- 
bility was no reason for proceeding to the formal con- 
vertibility of non-resident sterling since the cost of 
informal convertibility was not falling directly on the 
reserves. But the circumstances have now changed. 
From Thursday last week, transferable sterling can 
confer upon its holders an undefined but nonetheless 
direct claim upon the Exchange Account’s resources, if 
the authorities decide to buy it. 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE’ 
($ million) 










Gold payments (—) 


or receipts (+) Reserves 
, | E.P.U. Change 
Montt — ‘ 
f mat a | gsettle- in Total 
balance | 


| ments* month 


1954 





etna 
EE 










January .. + 14 — 4 + 15 + 25 2,543 
February . + 2 + 7 + $1 + 40 2,583 
March .... + 86 + 2 + 14 +102 2,685 
PGT a 1s 4:3 +119 | + 7 + 9 +135 ; 2,820 
May. siss +120 | + 39 + 6 +165 | 2,985 
June ..... + 14 + 15 + § 1+- 32 3,017 
SOR Sxkae + 76 + 4 + 15 — 4 3,013 
August — 5 + 11 + il — 95t 2,918 
September — 14 — 12 + 9 — 17 2,901 
October .. + 10 + 8 + 17 + 35 2,936 
November. — 32 + 7 + 14 — ll 2,925 
December + 15 + 3 + 8 —163t 2,762 
1955 
January — 2; —10 + 13 + 1 2,763 
February . —103 + 6 + 15 — 82 2,681 





* E.P.U settlements depend on balance with Union in previous 


month. ft After payments totalling $189 million on United States 
and Canadian loans. { After payment of $112 million to IMF for 
“repurchase” of sterling. § After payments totalling $99 million 
to E.P.U. creditors in initial settlement of part of UK’s overdraft 
with the Union. 


Non-resident sterling used in current transactions 
can therefore now be regarded as falling into two cate- 
gories—both of them convertible. First there is Ameri- 
can account sterling, which is convertible within the 
range of the “gold points ” of $2.78 and $2.82. Then 
there is transferable sterling which is convertible at rates 
that will fluctuate within a wider range, with a ceiling 
but no fixed floor. The rate for transferable sterling 
cannot rise above the rate for sterling quoted in the 
official market. On the other hand there is no precise 
lower limit to the range of its fluctuations. 

If it is the intention of the authorities, ip their deter- 
mination to remove the opportunities for shunting, to 
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bring the transferable sterling rate close to or even 
within the range of permissible fluctuations of official 
sterling, then in fact a situation will have been created 
in which the goal of convertibility for all non-reside:: 
and currently acquired sterling will have been effectively 
reached. If, on the other hand, the transferable sterling 
rate continues to fluctuate widely and at times shows a 
substantial discount on the Official rate, it seems likely 
that in due course it is transferable sterling that wil! 
oust official sterling as the currency most widely used 
in trade between the sterling and non-sterling worlds— 
providing another instance in which bad money drives 
out the good. 


* 


Britain is in fact to operate and control a multiple 
rate system—as contrasted with the previous state of 
affairs in which the rates for “cheap” sterling were 
made in markets outside Britain and free from the inter- 
vention of British operators, whether official or private 
It will, however, be a unique system of differential rates, 
since it will involve most of the disadvantages yet will 
exclude most of the advantages that are normally con- 
ferred by such practices. Usually they are designed 
to encourage exports and discourage imports. If, how- 
ever, substantial disparities between the official and the 
transferable rates remain, the British differential system 
will work in precisely the opposite direction. It will 
encourage imports from the dollar world, since these 
will naturally be financed with “ cheap. dollars ” made 
available through the official market. For the same 
reason it will discourage direct exports from the sterling 
to the dollar area, since payments for these also pass 
through the official market. The multiple rate system 
will help sterling area exports only in so far as they are 
routed through foreign merchants who have the advan- 
tage of transferable sterling. 

There can be no permanence about a system of this 
kind. In the first place, it is a moot point whether by 
dealing in dollars at the transferable sterling rate the 
British Government is not in conflict with its Inter- 
national Monetary Fund obligations. Secondly, and far 
more important, is the fact that this dual rate system 
lacks all logic or practical justification. Transferable stzr- 
ling must therefore, either be brought within or very 
near the range of permissible fluctuations for official ster- 
ling, or the authorities must merge the two types of con- 
vertible non-resident sterling by letting official sterling 
fluctuate with the same measure of freedom as that 
commanded by transferable sterling. In either case the 
goal of convertibility for all non-resident sterling used 
in commercial transactions will have been reached. The 
first alternative is clearly preferable if it is also pet- 
manently attainable. But it is likely to be very expen- 
sive, in terms of dollar reserves, whenever sterling is 
under pressure, 

The choice is therefore ultimately one of what cao 
be afforded. The initial manceuvre required to lift the 


transferable sterling rate was unquestionably costly. 
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What hope is there of holding this rate reasonably near 
the official market rate without incurring undue 
expense ? The answer must naturally depend upon 
the extent of the supply of non-resident sterling that 
reaches the world markets. It is true that, if the sup- 


port of transferable sterling proves too expensive, the 
rate can always be allowed to drop ; but this would 
merely recreate the opportunities for commodity 
hunting and the resulting losses of dollar income and 
distortion of trading patterns that the intervention was 
‘qtended to remove. The continuing intervention, 
whether in the official or transferable sterling markets, 
will be costly ff sterling is inherently weak, if too much 
of the currency is being offered in the exchange markets 


ae a result of deficits on the balance of payment whether 
of the United Kingdom or the overseas sterling area. 
Measures are being taken in Britain to check the 


ceterioration in the balance of payments. But there is 
od reason to believe that one of the main channels 


feeding the supply of transferable sterling has been the 
tendency to overspending by other sterling countries. 
The defence of sterling is a problem in which the 
responsibility of every member of the sterling area is 


involved. That may be the tritest truism; but the 
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truth of it is not always reflected in the reaction of 
individual members to common difficulties such as those 
that afflict sterling today. The need for a collective 
sterling area policy, though it has always existed, is 
rendered more urgent by reason of the decision taken 
last week to pledge the reserves of the sterling area not 
only behind official sterling but behind transferable 
sterling. Previously the market in cheap sterling could 
be allowed to fend for itself. Recent experience of its 
disturbing effect on the trade and the dollar income of 
the sterling area made it impossible, or at least unwise, 
to allow this market to flourish independently of the 


intervention and control of the authorities. Now the | 


Exchange Equalisation Account stands behind all non- 
resident sterling used in current international trade. 
Technical convertibility of all such sterling has been 
introduced by the back door. It cannot possibly be 
maintained if the sterling area countries as a whole are 
feeding the supply of sterling by running heavy deficits 
on their external payments accounts and digging deeply 
into their currency reserves. If ever transferable 
sterling falls again to an appreciable discount on the 
official rate the world will draw its own damning 
conclusions. 


War on the Terms of Trade 


F' R the first time since the war the authorities are 
trying to correct a deterioration in Britain’s balance 
of payments almost exclusively by means of dearer and 
ighter money. The prescription is to an extent novel, 
t the symptoms are to an extent familiar, though it is 
ng time since the British economy was in such rude 
health that it was threatened with blood pressure. The 
previous affliction of 1951 struck a still convalescing 
auent. The inflation .of commodity prices set off by 
the Korean war was allowed to surge like a fever through 
the economy: the terms of trade moved sharply against 
this country and the visible trade deficit gaped. wider 
month by month. Action on the monetary front had 
to be reinforced by swingeing restrictions on imports, 
and even those took months to become effective. 

he danger today appears much less menacing. The 
terms of trade have swung adversely again, but they 
could not be expected to stick at the favourable point 
reached after the collapse of the Korean boom. World 
commodity prices began to recover towards the end of 
1953, though that was not reflected in the official index 
of import prices until last April. That index, which 
includes a freight element, rose very gradually until 
December last year, when it jumped two points 
'© 103 (19§4=100), and it rose again in January 
'© 104. A rise of 6 per cent in the index adds 
nearly £200 million a year to Britain’s import bill. 
The prices at which Britain sells its exports, on the 
other hand, have remained unchanged at 100 since 


ey ot 
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November, 1953 ; hence the importing power of British 
exports has declined. The measure of that decline is 
shown in the index of the terms of trade—an upside- 
down affair in which a rise means a deterioration from 
the British standpoint—which has risen from 98 last 
March to 104 in January. 

The effect of that deterioration on the visible balance 
of trade has recently been accentuated by the relapse. in 
exports and by the slight rise in the volume of imports. 
The reasons for that rise in imports leave room for 
argument. Expansion of industrial production has 
certainly called for larger imports of some materials, 
such as steel and coal, and imports of certain items 


reflect increased consumption of foods, the using up of | 


official stocks and—in grains—the poor domestic 
harvest. In some industries, stocks of raw materials 
had perhaps been allowed to fall too low, and demand 
generally may have been stimulated by fears that the 
troubles over Formosa might develop into another 
Korea. 


Though the 
COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR motives may be dif- 
1952=100 ficult to pinpoint, 


the result is not. 
The visible trade 
deficit rose sharply 
to £63 million for 
the average of the 
months October to 
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January, which was £24 million higher than the 
same average twelve months earlier, and the deficit with 
the dollar and other non-sterling countries leaped to 
nearly £50 million a month. Plainly that trend would 
leave a disastrous gap in Britain’s balance of payments 
this year if it were allowed to continue. There is little 
concrete evidence as yet that industry is hoarding 
materials, or that domestic demand is plundering 
resources destined for export, but it cannot be wholly 
accidental that the recent boom in demand at home has 
been for manufactures that have been doing less well 
than they might in export markets. 
By letting some of 
IMPORT AND EXPORT Prices | te steam out of 
1954 = 100 domestic demand, 
IMPORTS, tighter and dearer 
money should en- 
courage exports and 
discourage imports. 
Now that all the 
major commodity 
markets in Britain 
are functioning again, monetary policy can exercise a 
more direct influence on world prices. Throughout the 
chain of manufacture and distribution, it has become 
more expensive to hold stock. That does not mean that 
everyone will hold less stock. Monetary policy works 
at the margin, the margin here being all merchanting 
and other firms who do not possess a firm order or a 
generous vision of 
'O5 -THE TERMS OF TRADE peohits to be carned. 
1954 = 100 Such firms will have 
tO pay more in 
future for accommo- 
dation, marginal 
profits will disap- 
pear, and the over- 
drafts of all firms 
may be scrutinised 








more closely. 

The effect on world prices of a more cautious attitude 
by British buyers must be uneven as well as marginal. 
Britain’s influence in commodity markets is usually 
strongest among sterling commodities such as raw wool, 
and weakest among “dollar” commodities, though 
some of these, such as copper, are also produced in the 

sterling area. Some 

fTHE TRADE DEFICIT relief in the prices 

E million that Britain pays for 
= imports may be 

coming. The com- 
modities that have 
been mainly ac- 
countable for the 
rising import bill 
have passed their 
peaks, though several months may pass before a decline 
is reflected in the indices, for these reflect market prices 
before the time of shipment. Rubber, which doubled in 
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price between March last year and January this yea; 
has since fallen by about sd. to 26d. a Ib., and copper. 
which shot up | 

one-third to £360 

ton between Augu 

and February, is 
‘now a shade cheape: 
at about {£340 4 
ton; provided thar 
the end of the strike 
in Rhodesia is not 
followed by strik 

elsewhere, copper should gradually be@pme cheape: 
Tea prices have dropped in the last month, and coffee 
and cocoa are far below their peaks. Wheat is a 
little dearer, but barley and maize are cheaper. Lead 
and zinc prices, which are supported by American 
strategic purchases, may change little, and the outlook 
for tin is obscure. Prices of many farm commodities, 
however, will depend partly on the coming harvesis 
and, like the metals, partly on the level of industrial 
production in the 
world as a whole 


(- DEFICIT BY AREA 
£ million TERLING a 


VOLUME OF TRADE 


1950 = 100 al Last year the expan- 
ne sion in European 
oe demand took up the 


Fee ee 


WOTAL EXPORTS 


slack in markets left 
by the American re- 
cession. So far there 
is nothing to suggest 
that the recovery in 
the American economy may be offset by any falling off 
in European demand. Hence there is no reason to expect 
drastic breaks in prices, though the action of the British 
authorities can hardly fail to be bearish in time. 


The new monetary policy should bring about a 
modest correction in British trade, and that is needed. 


As the Chancellor 
COMMODITY PRICES 


has emphasised, the 
Percentage Change 


* Oct-dan average 





changes in trade 
have not been 
violent, and _ the 
economy .is funda- 
mentally sound. ‘I'he 
improvement in tic 
terms of trade two 
years ago brought 
substantial gains to 



















End End 
1954 =|‘ Feb., 1955 
compared | compared 
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Copper... | +20 +22 

Tin « ook pk a s + 5 the balance of pay- 
ubber... + _ > 

ro ae 35 ments, and some 

Cocoa .... — 2 8 part of this must 

wea | 7 6 | Bow be surrendered. 

Wheat ... i ¥ ee The important 


needs are not to sur- 
render too much, 
and to ensure that prices of British exports do 10! 
become uncompetitive. If these dangers are avoided, 
the recent improvement in the purchasing power of 
Britain’s customers will help to maintain exports. 
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7 ~ marketing of the shares of the nationalised steel 
npanies is an epic of untried techniques in the 
_ of the mobilisation of vast investment poten- 
{ of successes snatched from the jaws of defeat. 
apressive story is smothered by the bleak 
e of the first report of the Iron and Steel 
» Realisation Agency* for the period July 13, 
‘o September 30, 1954. To the general public 
m it should be addressed it makes impossible 
The story stops just before the sale to the 
of the ordinary capital of John Summers, Dor- 
long, Colvilles and Whitehead. At that point of 
out one-third of the nationalised steel industry 
sed to be subsidiary companies of the agency ; 
he unscrambled portion reaches nearly three- 
f the total, measured either by steel production 

y numbers employed. 

e ordinary man will wish to know whether the 
rations of the agency’s first period have produced 
pital profit compared with the sums paid for the 

mpanies when they were nationalised in 1951 and 
that profit or loss has impinged on the nation’s 
nts. The answer is most complicated, partly 
ise the agency has first concentrated on selling 
ordinary shares only. Of the thirteen leading com- 
panies (with their 126 subsidiaries) that had been 
handled by September 30, 1954, only seven had been 
entirely sold. Of the other, and on the whole the bigger, 
six, the equities only had been sold and the agency 
retained the prior charges. The value of those prior 
charges in a fluctuating security market has yet to be 
established. 


* 


The agency also has two other functions besides being 
‘eller of securities. It is a big shareholder drawing 
substantial dividend income from the companies not 
sold. Moreover it provides capital for the develop- 
nent of the retained companies and to a limited extent 
rough the medium of partly paid capital) for the com- 
ies that have been partly sold. In its function as a 
ling agency the agency drew interest and dividends 
{10.3 million ; after deducting £1.3 million for loans 
‘itten off and £1.4 million for the agency’s expenses, 
re remained an income of £7.6 million, of which the 
-rnment took the whole—£4.6 million in tax and 
3.0 million as net revenue paid over to the Treasury 
‘ used presumably to offset the interest cost on the 
240 million of Treasury 34 per cent stock (1979-81)— 

¢ old British Iron and Steel stock. 
Uhe interest on that stock costs around {8.4 million 
‘ year. It is no longer fully covered by the revenue 
‘Hoof COG Bee te ee ee eer 








Steel Three-fifths Unscrambled 


of the agency. But it is probably fair and certainly 
necessary to disregard the revenue account. The corpus 
of the nationalised steel industry is shrinking, and the 
service of the Treasury 1978-81 stock is no longer the 
concern of the nationalised steel industry. 

It is on the capital side of the accounts that attention 
will be focused—on the capital receipts from the sale 
of steel undertakings and on the investment of public 
funds in further capital for the industry. The pro- 
vision of the industry’s capital needs has placed no 
burden on the national finances, From sales to the 
date of the accounts nearly £78 million had been realised 
—a mere {17 million of it in government securities 
(automatically taken out of issue), £514 million in cash 
from the public and £94 million from the companies 
by way of special distributions before sale. Of this 
£78 million, £63 million net has been paid into the 
government’s Iron and Steel Realisation Account and 
just under {15 million has been retained by the agency 
and used for investment in the companies it still owns. 
No use at all has been made of the agency’s power to 
borrow {150 million on the security of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. Instead a substantial 
repayment of capital has been made. Save to the small 
extent that that repayment has consisted of Govern- 
ment stock, this is a funding operation just as much as 
an issue of Government stock in the market. The 
public has the steel shares ; the Government has the 
money, and the public debt is reduced. 

If no exact answer emerges as to the extent of the 
agency’s capital profit, it remains certain that there has 
been a profit and that it is substantial but not enormous. 
The seven companies that were wholly sold realised 
£15 million, including a capital profit of £1.6 million. 
The six companies that were partly sold stood in the 
books at £96.1 million after making allowance for the 
agency’s additional investment in them. Sale of the 
ordinary shares has realised £63 million. The agency 
keeps £33.1 million on its books and holds against it 
good prior charges (like the 54 per cent preferences and 
44 per cent (1964) loan stock of Stewarts and Lloyds) 
to the nominal amount of {51.8 million. These stocks 
often changed in form in the process of preparing the 
steel companies for the market and were evidently 
intended to realise an average of about par.. The insti- 
tutions are ready to buy them, and many of the 
dates appear tailored for that market. 

If Britain is headed for a longish period of dearer 
money it is no longer certain that this list will indeed 
command an average of par after allowing for the costs 
of selling (a 43 per cent preference stock of United 
Steel companies, for example, might be worth a shade 
below its face value). But it seems certain that nothing 
so drastic can happen as would induce the price for all 
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this portfolio from £51.8 million to £33.1 million. A 
profit can be counted from the sales made up to last 
September, and doubtless from the sales that have been 
made between September and now. | 

The agency took over from its predecessor—the 
nationalised Corporation—with steel assets at a book 
value of £246.1 million—not a very different total from 
the compensation of £245.8 million paid for the 
nationalised companies. It has worked that down to 
£183.0 million, and if the retained investments in the 





Business Notes 











Is Bank Rate Working ? 


CASUAL observer of events in the markets during the 
A week since Bank rate went up from 33 per cent to 4} per 
cent could be pardoned for jumping to the conclusion that 
the momentum behind the market was still much too strong 
for the forces trying to control it, that the 1 per cent rise of 
February 24th was proving little more effective than the 
4 per cent rise of January 27th. Some part of the inevitable 
fall in security prices had admittedly taken place before the 
event. But a stormy Stock Exchange account in the early 
stages of which nasty losses on the more speculative groups. 
had been uncovered ended on Tuesday with gilt-edged 
securities only a little below the level at which they had 
stood immediately before the increase and _ industrials 
actually higher than they then were. So far from signs of 
distress selling still being in evidence, there was in the earlier 
days of this week a fair amount of renewed buying. It was 
mostly small, though in the gilt-edged market some of the 
institutions that had been holding off as long as they dared 
felt obliged to resume buying, and on Monday the market 
had to go to the Government broker for a little stock. That 
buying died down again on Wednesday when the February 
gold loss was shown to be bigger than wishful investors had 
cared to foresee. 

To most dealers in the gilt-edged market, and to some in 
the industrial market, prices seemed more optimistic than 
realistic, for they make little allowance for the really sharp 
tightening of short term money rates, for the fact that at that 
end of the money machine the reins are firmly held and 
had driven the discount market persistently into the Bank. 
Moreover new borrowers in both fixed interest and 
equity fields have still to test the rate at which they can 
borrow, But the market does not dictate the prices ; the 
buyers and the sellers do that. And far beyond the strict 
confines of the security markets—in the fields of building 
society finance and hire purchase finance—there is also a 
disposition to feel and behave as though the dearer money 
policy is transient, as though a firm financial policy has 
dealt with inflation so that the business of “ inflation as 
usual” can be quietly resumed. 
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partly sold companies realised no better than their book 
value there was still {151.7 million invested in com- 
panies that on September 30th were waiting to be sold. 
It is necessary that the first accounts of the agenc\ 
should show a substantial profit. For the residual |i; 
contains some companies that will be more difficult to 
sell and the job may have to be tackled in an atmo- 
sphere of dearer money. But a good start has be: 
made and the agency and the City consortium deserve 
full credit. 


Fortunately that is not the whole story ; the behaviour of 
sterling and the yield on short dated stocks do show that the 
more stringent policy is having some effect. It is far too soon 
to try to measure those effects, but the chart and tables 
opposite leave no doubt that on short dated securities the 
effects are much more marked than on either long dated 
gilt-edged stocks or on equities. It is naturally at the short 
end of the market, where direct competition with bank 
money and Treasury bills bears directly on Stock Exchange 
securities, that the first pull of the new policy should be felt, 
and there it is modestly beginning to show itself. 


The New Bill Rates 


a: Lombard Street the response to the shock of the 1 pet 
cent increase in Bank rate proved to be even sharpet 
than was first expected. At last week’s Treasury bill tender 
the discount houses’ bid was equivalent to a discount rate 
of only a fraction below 3 per cent, or almost exactly 
15 per cent above the rate for their tenders in the previous 
week. Other applicants for the bills paid rather more than 
did the discount houses, so that the average discount rate 
for the whole allotment did not rise quite so sharply—it 
was £3 15s. §.32d. per cent, compared with {£2 6s. 3.974. 
per cent. The market was naturally influenced in its tenders 
by the desire to try to recoup some of the loss that it has 
sustained on the financing of its existing portfolios by reason 
of the steep rise in rates, and its determination to make the 
attempt was certainly stiffened by the tight policy that the 
authorities had been pursuing in the short loan market on 
the eve of the 1 per cent rise in Bank rate. The reins have 
been kept taut in this past week, but not so tight as to 
prevent most discount houses from repaying the sums they 
had borrowed from the Bank in the previous week. Only 
on one day—last Monday—was there any need to take new 
money or to re-borrow at the Bank, and only two or three 
houses were thus affected. At the date of the Bank return, 
however, some of the original lendings were still outstanding 
because most of the sums lent on the day before the increase 
in Bank rate had to be taken for eight days. 
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At the new level of bill rates a wide margin is opened up 
for profitable switches of mobile foreign funds to London, 
even after allowing for the cost of obtaining forward ex- 


change cover now that forward sterling, as expected, has 
gone to a discount. The overseas interest in bills appears 
to have been considerable, and business has been done with 
Canadian and Dutch buyers at rates down to 3-3 per cent. 


Bank Lending Unrestrained 


\ the four weeks to February 16, a period that began eight 
| days before the increase in Bank rate by 3 per cent and 
ended eight days before the jump to 4} per cent, bank 
advances rocketed up by £107 million. This expansion is 


without parallel in Britain ; and even the previous record 
increase of £89 million shown in the return for June, 1951, 
related to a period of six weeks. 


Private industry and trade has admittedly secured virtu- 
ally no new finance in recent weeks from new market issues, 
but its borrowing from the banks has been rising fast ever 
since the early autumn—when activity in the new issue 
market was exceptionally large. The rise in bank advances, 
which has carried the total outstanding beyond the previous 
peak of April, 1952, to close on £2,000 million, clearly 
reflects for the most part the drying up of business liquidity 
that has resulted from many months of high and often 
strained levels of activity. It is the clearest domestic indica- 
tor yet of inflation. 

The question now is whether credit inflation will be 
checked by the restraints of the 44 per cent Bank rate. The 
reaction of borrowers to the increase of up to I per cent in 
advances rates is difficult to predict; but it does seem 
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possible that the banks themselves may be forced to impose 
tighter standards of lending than have been applied in recent 
months — by the classic restraint of a squeeze on their 
liquidity. The government’s repayments to the banks in the 
February banking period from seasonally buoyant tax 
revenue made a big inroad into the banks’ liquid assets— 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












February 16, 
1955 


Change on 


Meath | Yer 


} 


£ million | ¢ million | £ million 





| 
—193-4 | +287-7 
—217-4 | 4+246-9 


TOONS od sn kk y Hon ep 8 
“Net” Deposits*....... 





Liquid Assets ..........: —273°5 | — 29-7 
DN ee eg — 21-0 | + 20-4 
Cal Money... io. cissss — 41-7 | — 9-1 
Treasury Bills ........ —211-6 | — 83-3 
Clee BE is i5ci saad + 0-8} + 42-3 

Investments plus advances . + 55-0 | +282-6 
Investments .......... — 52-3} + 23-5 
ACRE oie +107-3 | +259-1 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 

¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 
holdings of cash, call money and Treasury bills fell by 
£274.3 million. The simultaneous upsurge in advances 
thus reduced the liquidity of most banks quite sharply ; 
and three banks whose liquidity was already strained appear 
to have been forced to reduce their investment portfolios 
in consequence. Total investment holdings fell by {£52 
million ; the Westminster alone shows a decline of £254 
million and the District and Martins account for most of 
the remaining fall. Despite this corrective action, the 
average liquidity ratio dropped from 34.4 to 31.3 per cent, 
its lowest since the war. Only the National Provincial had 





How Yields Have Moved 


Gilt-edged prices have been falling and yields rising since 
last November. In industrials the move towards dearer 
money did not come until well after the January Bank 
rate increase. Even now it is mainly in short-dated stocks 
that the rise in yields is most marked. 


SECURITY YIELDS 
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GROSS REDEMPTION YIELDS 





Jan. 26, | Jan. 28, | Feb. 23, | Feb. 24,| Mar. 2, 








1955 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 

fsa fs. 4 fea |fsa les 4 
N.W.B. 24% '54-56* .. 8 6) 811 18 0} 4 3) 44 
Conversion 2% °58-59*° | 2 66/28 3/)215 9'|3 21/218 8 
Sav. Bds. 3% °55-65*.. ' 3 18';3 24,3 49'3 96/3111] 
Sav. Bds. 3% ’65-75*.. | 311 9} 312 6/315 6} 4 0 4/317 8 
Br. Elec. 3% '74-77*.. | 31110 | 312 3 315 5/319 9/317 2 
Transport 3% ’78-88*. | 314 7 314 8| 317 6} 4110: 319 4 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95*... | 312 8} 313 0; 316 7 i405/318 1 
War Loan 33%f...... i414/417\'|436\'|482\'449 
Treasury 24%f....... 1317 7/|317 8/319 8|43 01:40 5. 
Consols 28%f........ | 317 1) 317 3/319 6'4310'40 4 


* To latest date. + Flat yield. 


GROSS EQUITY YIELDS 


Jan. 26, | Jan. 28, | Feb. 23, | Feb. 24,| Mar. 2, 
1955 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 
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a tatio above 32 per cent, whilst that of Barclays has dipped 
fractionally below 30 per cent. Provided they can limit 
their own demands on the banks as the revenue season draws 
to its close, the authorities will be well placed to make Bank 
rate truly effective—by working directly on the credit base. 


PWLB Rates Increased 


HE rates at which the Public Works Loans Board lends 
money to the local authorities do not automatically 
move with Bank rate, but they have in the long run to con- 
form to the cost at which the Exchequer raises money. When 
Bank rate went up from 3 per cent to 3} per cent it was on 
the cards that the Treasury might decide to hold the PWLB 
rates unchanged. When Bank rate rose to 43 per cent, it 
was obvious that something had to be done. Something has 
been done, but on the long-term rate (over fifteen years) at 
which the local authorities borrow for their housing and 
much of their public building, possibly less than what was 
needed has been done. This rate is put up by } per cent to 
4 per cent, and it may well be that numerous local authority 
“ stags ” who had put in loan applications to the board do 
not feel too sad at this increase. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BOARD RATES 


Old Rate | New Rate 
per cent. per cent. 
5 Pease One: WG. os oi eb soc ee iw | 2} 3k 
5 to 15 YCATS. 22 ccc ee eee er revesases 34 3} 
Ove 39-FOINO tS ae ees 3} 4 


Whether this represents the final adjustment of PWLB rates _ 


to the new market conditions is not clear beyond doubt from 
the Financial Secretary’s statement last Monday. In any case, 
the machinery of PWLB loans is in process of useful revi- 
sion. In future, the local authorities will seek loans “ only 
if it is altogether likely ” that they will take them up ; they 
will not in future be able to treat loan approvals as one- 
way options to which the PWLB stands committed and they 
do not. Secondly, local authorities are receiving the right 
to borrow from the PWLB on loans shorter than the full 
period of the loan sanction—a sensible revision that they 
have long urged. 

The modest increase in charges that took effect on Tues- 
day is apparently to be passed on fully to the local authori- 
ties ; they will not be assisted with increased housing sub- 
sidies. The present scale. of subsidy per council house is 
£26 14s. from the Treasury and £8 18s. from the local rates. 
As arranged last June, following the reduction in PWLB 
rates last summer, those subsidies are due to fall on April rst 
to £22 1s. from the Treasury and {7 7s.-from the rates. Mr 
Sandys on Tuesday refused at present, to consider any in- 
crease. This is surely right. Local authorities do not bear 
the extra interest charge on earlier borrowings from the 
Public Works Loans Board. _A mythical local authority 
building only one house with PWLB money borrowed after 
March ist might have to charge a shilling a week more rent 
than it had intended. An average local authority with many 
houses built with money borrowed at various rates can 
spread its interest costs among them. 
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The Winter in Coal 


INCE the coal “ winter” began last October, nearly ; 


5 


million tons more coal has been used in Britain thin 


during the same period twelve months ago, and most of 


increase has been turned into electricity. The mines h.:> 
produced nearly a million tons less ; and open cast outp 


has fallen by over one million tons. Bad weather, a h 


level of industrial demand, and last year’s delays in prep:-- 
ing new open cast sites have together resulted in a short |! 


of nearly 34 million tons. To make this good, exports a 
bunker shipments have been cut by almost a million t 


Stee 


an extra 24 million tons has been imported (making 2! 


million tons in the last five months) and distributed st: 
have fallen by 600,000 tons more than they fell in 
corresponding period twelve months ago. 


“SS 


The decision to import costly American coal will enable 
the country to survive the rest of the winter without criss 


But the Coal Board’s finances, already in a bad state, » 


be much weaker by the summer. Last year the Board rin 


into the red again ; by September the deficit had amounted 


to about £34 million. With the prospect of higher px 
duction costs, including another wage increase, the Co 


Board is seeking to increase its pithead prices, last raise 


by 2s. rod. a ton in May. 
The Coal Board has recommended to the Minister « 
Fuel and Power that about 11 million tons of coal 


exported this year compared with 124 million tons planne 
(and 137 million tons actual) in 1954. The board is hopin; 


-_ 


JG bee 


to offset this loss of shipments at premium prices by neyo- 
tiating higher prices-—up to 10 shillings a ton or more—|or 


the rest. There may be some margin in the European « 


market that will make this increase possible, but the major 
part of these overseas shipments is under period contracts, 
some of which will not come up for renewal for sever! 


months, and the full benefit of any increase will proba 
not be felt in this financial year. The room for higher B: 


coal prices will also depend upon how many dollars Con:in- 


ental customers will be able to wring out of their own and 


the United States government. 
With a bonus of 2 million tons or more of frustr: 


tad 


exports and the hope of a better summer, the board may 


have a little more coal this year to feed the industrial b 
But the pressure will still be very heavy and no pro: 
about home output are being made. Britain is likely 2 
to be a customer for winter shipments from the U: 
States. 


Business as Usual in HP 


T is not in sack-cloth and ashes that the hire traders 1° 


hire purchase financiers are to be found this week. 
the contrary the new Board of Trade restrictions 
actively welcomed by a large section of the trade for 
reduce competition and make life easier for those 
have always taken a respectable initial deposit and | 
always kept the contract down to about two years. 
adjustment of terms there has had to be: some 0! 
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* Written by Stephen Potter and drawn by Loudon Sainihill { 
intro THERE ARE MANY LINKS between Schweppshire and Schweppsylvania, 49th i 

+ ducing State of the U.S. Careful examination of this pictorial map (with historical landmarks) f 


will show that it is much the same as America only more so. The deep South is deeper, 
. } HH: } () ih TY \ I \\ Til with shackier shacks. Its Western San Franschweppsco if gayer, and has more artless 

7 tramears. Rich farmi lands are quite close to places with No Signs of Life, not to 
* be confused with places where there isn’t supposed to be any sign of life, like the 


* New Schweppsican desert, which, of course, is living. Even Texas is outdone by 
as ATR SS, Schweppsas ; and the gentlemanliness of Boston, Mass. is still more so in Boston, 





Massachuschweppes, where the atmosphere is almost reminiscent of what might once 


have been what once was English. 
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Lord Luke of Pavenham, T.D., D.L., J.P. As Chairman of Bovril Ltd. and 
ulso of the National Playing Fields Association, his time is at a premium. 
So, on his desk, always ready, you will notice his Dictaphone Time-Master 
dictating machine. 


Dictaphone goes to work 
for Lord Luke 


To mEN of Lord Luke’s calibre, time is perhaps the most 
valuable commodity of all. And it is for men whose time is 
precious that the Dictaphone Time-Master is made. 

This high-quality precision dictating machine is the most 
efficient office time-saver ever devised. By cutting routine 
in half, it makes possible astonishing increases in executive 
accomplishment. The executive — and his secretary — gets 
far more done, in far less time, with far less effort. 

The Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine can save 
time in your office, too. For a demonstration and a free 
trial, write to Dictaphone Company Ltd., 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London, W.1. 


Some features 
of the Time-Master 


*% Only 4}” high, and scarcely 
larger than a sheet of typing 
paper. 

* Completely portable —and you 
can mail Dictabelt recordings 
in an ordinary envelope. 


* Amazingly simple — just pick 
up the microphone and talk, 
*® Quick play back by simply 
pressing a button on the 

microphone. 





records give permanent, yisible 
recording ; are the “‘inside secret” 


* Secretary can see corrections, 
of the Time-Master. 


letter lengths. 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


MADE [IN GREAT BRITAIN Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 
DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The watch 
in his life... 


¢ He’s frantically busy. Only by the 
strictest deployment of his time ig 
he able to get through every’) ing. 
A man like this has to have a «ood 
watch. If he bought the Baume 
watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He wouldn't 
even have to wind it . . . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably 
never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 
for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 
pleasant to look at. 





Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetic. 
Waterproof. Automatic wind. 





®@ In stainless steel 
case from £19 


BAUME the gerd until, 


BAUME & CO. LTD. (ESTABLISHED 1834) LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


7, 
A tie ssn 








SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 





Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems Y A 
concerning trade with:— j 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 


Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 
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ost reputable stores have been advertising 10 per cent 
nitia! payments ; they will have to change to 15 per cent, 
but few have been offering contracts much longer than two 
s Reputable traders are not sorry that competition 
will longer force them towards offering easier terms. 
The id of Trade’s new shoe will pinch in particular 
lac The radio and television trades will feel it. A 
frac but only a small fraction—of the furniture trade 
" - to modify its terms ; so will the part of the new 
ca ket that has been offering three-year contracts. 
But private industry sheds no tears because the nationalised 
irds, both gas and electricity, have been forced to 
r : quick change in policy. 
On the purely financial controls hire traders have no 
¢ jubilation, but none yet for fear. Much remains 
; in so far as the finance houses use bank money 
| have to pay more for it—possibly about 53 per 
hough some finance houses still hope to get over- 
it §4 per cent. Nor is it yet clear how the banks 
interpret the new request for rigour towards HP 
Traders and finance houses have seen nothing 
hat alarms them, nor have they yet altered their scales 
harges. The electricity boards using government 
ranteed money have made no change, and those com- 
s that advertise for public deposits are still offering the 
rates. There is no incentive in market rates yet to 
e depositors in the finance houses to take their money 
ere, 
[raders concerned with hire purchase are quietly con- 
nt, making two assumptions: first that the redrafted 
Board of Trade regulations will not be widely evaded for 
some months. In particular that trick of cutting a loop- 
in the regulations by making a hire purchase agree- 
{ into a hiring agreement with an option to purchase 
een Closed. Secondly, it is being widely assumed 
( the present phase of dearer money is also transient. 
culties there are ; the mixed contract comprising some 
‘rolled and some non-controlled articles is no longer 
‘sible. It may also be more difficult—though it should 
e impossible—to help ot the customer caught by 
<es Or unemployment. And there is a tinge of regret that 
nationalised industries are allowed four-year contracts 
most of their products while broadly private industry is 
ied to two years. Figures for February just issued by 
information show the strong momentum still behind 
purchase. Total contracts reported for February 
dered §3,322 compared with 31,215 in February last 
Motor contracts numbered 34,261 compared with 
1.095 in January and 17,180 in February last year. 





Lancashire’s Bitter Pills 


Ts cotton industry has found little pleasure in two 
announcements from London and Delhi. Last week 
¢ President of the Board of Trade announced that the 
*vernment had accepted the report of the Monopolies 

-©MmMission ON restrictive practices in the calico printing 
ndustry. The report concluded that those practices 

‘perated against the public interest, and the government 

will now discuss with the industry how the Commission’s 

‘ccommendations are to be carried out. The restrictive 





practices of other sections of the cotton industry have not 
yet been referred to the Commission, but their progenitors 
will no doubt feel that their turn must come. ‘ 

This week the Indian Finance Minister announced that 
he proposed to reduce the export duty on coarse cloth from 
10 to 6} per ‘cent ad valorem, and to raise the domestic 
tax on cloth. This reduction may have little effect on 
exports of cloth to Britain, for the bulk of that trade lies 
in the medium grade, on which the export duty was 
abolished in 1953. But it will strengthen Indian com- 
petition in world markets, and if the higher internal tax 
on cloth discourages domestic demand, the Indian mills 
will have another incentive to increase their exports. 

It was always a pious hope that the Indian government 
would restrict exports to the British market, but there was 
some hope, on grounds of equity, that it might be per- 
suaded to reduce the preferential yet penal import duty on 
British cotton textiles. That hope has also gone, and the 
import duty on wool textiles and other goods may be 
increased by an amount corresponding to the internal tax 
that is proposed for similar Indian-made goods. Lanca- 
shire can now look only to the British Government for pro- 
tection against imports of Indian cloth. It has been given 
no immediate encouragement, but the President of the 
Board of Trade has recently asked the Cotton Board to 
submit recommendations on the action that would be most 
appropriate if the government should decide that action 
was necessary. 


Halifax Hauls the Flag Down 


HE Halifax Building Society has stepped into line with 
= other building societies in paying 2} per cent net on 
shares and charging 44 per cent on new mortgages. Those 
who have mortgages with the society at_lower rates—and 
there is a lot of 4 per cent money outstanding—are also 
being brought into line, but with a generous delay. The 
4} per cent rate on existing owner occupier mortgages will 
not operate until October 1. The decision is necessary 
both because of the change in money rates generally, and 
for the good health of the Halifax Society itself. 


Halifax remains the biggest building society in the world 


with record total assets of {237.8 million at January 31 
showing a record increase of £23.§ million in the year. But 
records are two a penny in the building society movement. 
The rate of increase is only around ro per cent compared 
with a larger general increase, in particular with oné of 177 
per cent to {213.5 million in the Society’s next compefitor, 
the Abbey National, and since it restored the 4 per cent 
mortgage rate last year, the Halifax society has been over- 
burdened with applications and has had to ration money. 
A long term lending rate for mortgages of up to 25 years 
4 per cent below the Bank of England’s lending rate for 
7-day money had become anomalous. 

- The issue was not whether the Halifax Society should 
come into line, but whether the line itself should be held at 
the general level of 2} per cent net paid on shares and 
44 per cent net charged on mortgages. For the moment, 
evidently, building societies think that it can. That is the 
burden of the Association’s recent statement, and Sir Harold 
Bellman’s remarks at last week’s meeting of the Abbey 
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National Society support the view that the societies should 
more than ever seek to maintain reasonable stability on 
interest rates over considerable periods. 

That worked well in 1954, when housebuilding was boom- 
ing. The 1954 estimates of the Building Societies’ Gazette 
are now issued. They show a formidable achievement. 
Total assets of the movement are thought to have risen by 
{£228 million to the record level of £1,870 million ; mort- 
gage advances to have risen by £71 million to £370 million 
during the year, and balances due to shareholders and 
depositors by £219 million to £1,760 million. Those 
figures spring from a period predominantly of cheap money 
and the societies have ended up liquid, some of them with 
funds to spare. Trial, and it is to be hoped not too much 
error, will show whether the same rate structure will hold 
against a background of dearer money. Building society 
interest paid and charged may not move with the Bank rate, 
it has to conform to the major trends. A movement which 
stands out from conforming to incidental changes in the 
Bank rate must not fail to spot changes in the main trend. 


BOAC’s Seven Seas 


FTER a good deal of uncertainty, the Government decided 
last week to permit the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration to buy ten Douglas Seven Seas airliners out of the 
19 originally requested. The cost is put at £13 million with 
spares and the ten aircraft will be just adequate to operate 
a non-stop service between London and New York. On 
routes to Canada and to South America, where the other 
nine aircraft would have flown, BOAC will make do with 
Stratocruisers. The government has recognised that BOAC 
would lose traffic and repute if the corporation were unable 
to offer non-stop trans-Atlantic services when its competitors 
do. The Seven Seas is the first airliner to promise this range, 
and the first of them is due for delivery to Pan-American 
in the spring of 1956 while BOAC will wait until the 
autumn. It is a condition of the arrangement that BOAC 
will sell these American airliners as soon as a trans-Atlantic 
version of the Bristol Britannia becomes available ; in this 
way the Seven Seas can be presented as a stop-gap until 
British aircraft of similar performance become available. 
The Douglas company can claim a remarkable technical 
achievement in designing the Seven Seas. It has given the 
piston-engined airliner a new lease of life and upset the 
plans for its British and its American competitors. In 
America, Lockheed has had to press forward with an interim 
turbo-prop version of the super-Constellation in order to 
compete with speed and range of the Seven Seas. This may 
be ready to go into service with the first buyer, TWA, in 
a year to 18 months after BOAC take delivery of the ten 
Douglas airliners. 


Britannia on the Move 


HE Bristol Aeroplane Company has come out of the 
T recent negotiations with considerable advantage. 
BOAC has confirmed its order for eight of the long-range 
Britannias for non-stop trans-Atlantic services, and two of 
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the 25 shorter-range Britannias already on order are bein 


ig 
converted to this more advanced mark. Further, 60 of the 
new BE 25 engines are being ordered and, when they 
become available, they will replace the Britannia’s Pro: +; 
engines. Finally, a contract for three trooping Britannias 
is being placed in Belfast with Short Brothers and Harland 


in which Bristol has an interest and for which it will b 
the main components. 

On the heels of this comes the first overseas order fo: 
Britannias. Negotiations with foreign operators received 
a sharp check when Douglas brought the Seven Seas on to 
the market, since this enabled airline operators to postpone 
a decision on new types of aircraft—and particularly new 
engines—until more was known about their performance in 
service. Bristol is in the process of negotiating an order fo: 
five of.the long-range Britannias from the Israeli airline, E| 
Al. The importance of the order is not so much in its ; 
as in the fact that El Al has a substantial network in Eu: 
and the North Atlantic, and a strong patriotic appeal for 
Jewish passengers. The most pressing task before Bristol 
is to complete the development of the aircraft ; the chairman 
of BOAC has expressed his disquiet with the progress of 
test flying in plain language and has not concealed his con- 
cern about the company’s ability to meet its delivery dates. 
Bristol has plans to use four aircraft flying simultaneous!y 
to catch up on the test programme, but since some technica! 
modifications have still to be done, it now seems unlikely 
that the Britannia can receive its certificate of airworthiness 
before September, and further delays would threaten 
company’s delivery dates for the entire Britannia series 


+ 


Shell Buys Petrochemicals 


«. HELL CHEMICALS is to buy Petrochemicals for £5 million, 
S though {£360,000 of that sum will be held back for a 
year to cover the cost of putting right any undete< 
defects in the complicated plant at Partington. The t 
nicians of Shell have examined every inch of that p 
They know that it cost far more to build than was planned. 
They know of its painful teething troubles and its record 
of trading losses. They know that a plant built to-day to 
manufacture the same specialised products (notably 
ethylene glycol and styrene, neither of which Shell pro- 
duces) would be different in parts of its design from the 
Partington plant. ‘They know that further capital—an 
initial £750,000 and an unknown ultimate sum—will be 
needed to make the plant profitable. Yet they have recom- 
mended its purchase. That purchase must have seemed 
like manna from heaven to Finance Corporation for Indus- 
try which has fed £93 million of capital into this expen- 
sive venture. Had the bid not come Lord Bruce and 
FCI would have had the choice either of sinking big 
further funds or winding up. The link-up with one of the 
oil giants provides the opportunity for integration, for n-w 
money and for using the research and development facilities 
that Shell possesses. The purchase should also commend 
itself to the employees of Petrochemicals who seem to be 
ensured of continuity of employment. Why does it com- 
mend itself to Shell ? In addition to a useful tax loss Shell 
is buying personnel that are gold dust, a market for some 
of the products of its Stanlow Refinery and good industrial 
land for further development when Stanlow eventually 
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becomes overcrowded. Moreover, Shell takes over on the 
basis of a capitalisation that is roughly halved. Profit 
making will be much less difficult. 

The terms of the purchase agreement will recommend 
themselves to the junior stockholders, who are largely insti- 
tutions. Generously, the Finance Corporation for Indus- 


try. which was facing a heavy loss on its investments in 


Peirochemicals whatever steps were taken to salvage that 
company, has agreed to some payment on the junior stocks. 
More than all that junior capital was already lost. The 


institutional stockholders, who have been consulted about 
ihe scheme, agree that the terms are remarkably favourable 
to them. The owners of the 90,000 preference shares will 
receive 48. per {£1 share and the holders of the 2,612,500 
ordinary shares (of which FCI owns 550,000) will get 2s. 
per {i share. On the second secured loan stock, of which 
FCI holds £2,396,400 out of £2,500,000 in issue, ros. will 
be paid on each £1 stock. For all its holdings FCI will 
receive {4,352,935 and any part of, the retained £360,000 
that remains to be released at the end of March next year— 

a little more than half the outstanding debt to FCI 
will be repaid. 


Airwork over the Atlantic 


Tt first British trans-Atlantic air freighter left London 
airport for New York on Tuesday morning to start 
wice-weekly scheduled air cargo service between Europe 
| North America. The freighter belonged to Airwork, 
one of the leading independent airlines, and its depar- 
ture marked a major achievement of the new civil 
tion policy introduced two years ago, which offered new 
opportunities for independent airlines, especially in the field 
air freighting. 
Airwork has chosen to pioneer a route that may promise 
nch rewards, but is also among the most difficult and most 
competitive of the world’s air lanes. Air freighting is in 
iis infancy. Hitherto freight has been regarded largely as 
a make-weight for passenger-carrying aircraft ; the shape of 
the cargo holds and the size of their loading doors have put 
sirict limits to the freight that could be carried. Airwork 
has put on the North Atlantic routes aircraft planned for 
cargo only, and the mixed freight on the service’s first flight 
ncluded a cigarette-making machine, two George II chairs 
end three packing cases containing a “ sequential image 
converter” for the American government’s rocket proving 
cund. It is a typical sample of the freight that can be 
wn in aircraft designed for freighting. 

Scheduled freight services must be made to offer special 
«Cvantages over the cheaper surface transport. Airwork 
maintains that the higher carriage is more than offset by 

ver imsurance, the elimination of port dues, other dock ex- 
rcnses and delays, and by the use of cheaper packing. 
| a chines are already being carried by air lashed to the floor 
‘“ lreighters without any packing, just as cars are carried on 
«iT Terres. Airwork is also offering standard containers to 

“ppers that will cut packing charges (and in the case of 
‘ cthing, probably eliminate them) and cut carriage because 
‘or weight is not charged to the shipper. It will take time 
'v build up sufficient freight in both directions to make the 
‘crvice pay in competition with similar services already 


i 
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operated by Pan-American and KLM ; but Airwork’s plans, 


both for moving the freight and for collecting it from a wide - 


number of points in Europe and North America, have been 
engineered with skill and with a commendable dash of 
enterprise. 


Output Rises More Slowly 


NDUSTRIAL output rose again in January. Provisional 
| figures show that production was about 4} per cent 
higher than a year ago. But the pace of advance is still 
slowly declining. For 1954 as a whole the increase in indus- 
trial production amounted to about 6 per cent, with a 7 per 
cent advance in the first and second quarters, §4 per cent in 
the third, and a revised 4} per cent increase in the fourth 
quarter. The general trend of a slowly declining margin of 
increase must be expected, for the labour force is more than 
“ fully employed ” for the time of the year and plant capacity, 
under the present system of shift working, is almost equally 
extended. The prospect of progress this year depends there- 
fore upon a further improvement in productivity and the 
speed with which new capacity is opened up and filled with a 
very moderate normal increase in the labour force. 

On a crude measure, productivity last year appears to have 
risen between 4 and § per cent. It thus maintained the 
annual rate lost in 1951 and regained towards the end of 
1953. With order books filling up at an impressive rate and 
much new plant and machinery recently installed—and more 
on order—most in- 
dustries are confi- 
dent that they can 
achieve a _ similar 
performance 
in 1955, though the 
tightness of supplies 
of certain materials 
is worrying some of 
them. The full im- 
pact of the large 
increase in factory 
space that appears 
to have been 
planned last year, 
however, will not be 
felt before 1956 at 
the earliest. The 
Board of Trade 

granted in 1954 
nearly twice as 
many licences for 
new factories as in 1953, measured in working area. But 
the Board’s preliminary information about the actual rate 
of building (these figures are liable to heavy correction as 
the returns are received) suggests that a start was made 
last year on only a third more factory space than in 
the previous year and completions were only a tenth 
higher. Similarly with machine tools; home orders 
have jumped by three-quarters since last July, but 
most of these tools will be delivered towards the end 
of this year or in 1956. The machinery and factory 
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equipment makers are enjoying record business now that 
most firms have realised that the bottom of the labour barrel 
has been scraped ; the unemployment rate, which includes 
a large number of married women, is well under 13 per cent 
and the number of notified vacancies still waiting to be filled 
almost equals the total increase in the civilian labour force 
during the whole of last year. 


Profits from the Stores 


URSE-STRINGS were much looser last year. But the 

department and multiple stores attracted the customers 
more than the independent retailers. Sales by the depart- 
ment stores in money terms for all types of goods except food 
went up by about 8 per cent last year, compared with a 
increase of 10 per cent by the multiples and § per cent by 
the independent retailers. By far the biggest increases in 
sales reported by the department stores came from their 
hardware, radio and electrical departments. Those depart- 
ments had to say “Me, too,” on hire purchase in order to 
keep their share of an expanding market, and they said it 
effectively. 











Lewis's 
Investment Trust 









Harrods 
Years to January 31 


(£'000s) 
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TOGS MOORE: . kas oc vas 1,98 2,521 4, 4, 
Tete ys on ae eta cae 4,112 1,248 2,281 | 2,385 
Net profit. . 040 05.. fA4 741 1,437 | 1,545 
Ordinary divs. ..... 274 516 333 410 
Ordinar. at Ss. (per cent)... 15 17% 32% 40 

Selfridge ne 

(Holdings) * Lewis's 
Gross profit... 2. .e.. 2.55. 1,190 1,290 2,735 2,837 
Tamatioti- . ccc cen 2 ie. 561 622 1,405 1,435 

Net Srogt ..-t33.% Fst 423 442 1,056 1,131 
Ordinary dividends ...... 144 168 210 565 








* Wholly owned subsidiaries of Lewis’s Investment Ttust. 


It is this general expansion in sales, particularly at the 
hire purchase end, that lies behind the higher profits just 
reported .by two of the big department store groups. 
Harrods, trading~ largely in London but with subsidiary 
stores in other big towns, have reported an increase of about 
17 per cent in gross profits. That increase was followed 
by a rise in the ordinary dividend, from 15 to 174 per cent. 
Lewis’s Investment Trust has reported a smaller rise— 
about 7 per cent—in its gross earnings, but it, too, has 
raised its dividend, from 324 to 40 per cent. Its two wholly 
owned subsidiaries, Selfridge (Holdings) and Lewis’s, Ltd., 
have both reported higher profits, but while Selfridge 
(Holdings), the London group of stores, has reported an 
increase of about 8 per cent, Lewis’s, Ltd., whose stores are 
in the North and the Midlands, has managed a rise of only 
4 per cent. The better trend in profits in the London area is 
in keeping with the regional pattern of retail sales. Sales 
of non-food goods in London and the suburbs have been 
just a little better than those in the North of England, while 
food sales have been noticeably better. 
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More Cars for South Africa: 


ritisH, American and German motor manufactur: 

who supply vehicles to South Africa are hopefully 
regarding the recent increase of {4% million in the toi! 
value of licences to be gtanted this year as the beginning 
of the end of licensing for. the South African mar! 
They hope the process may be.completed in about 
months, though they do not expect any change in the 
preferential duties for completely knocked down vehi 
by which the Union ensures that its local assembly plan: 
are kept fairly busy. Duties based on a ladder of valucs 
at present keep certain cars of medium price, for example 
the Jaguar, right out of South Africa; but even if these 
duties are eventually modified, the Union is becoming a 
very price-conscious market. 

The increase of £4} million relates to completely 
knocked down vehicles and is expected to provide an 
increase of 40 per cent in the volume of last year’s imports 
But its main effect is expected to be felt in the second half 
of the year. The South Africa Government generally 
announces its quotas every six months, and the motor 
companies have some hope that it may be repeated in the 
following six months. Allocations to individual makers 
have not yet been fixed, but these are based roughly on 
past sales; and British makes accounted for over 50 0 
car registrations in 1953. The quotas are negotiate 
between the Government and the assemblers, and depen 
partly upon plant capacity. In this- respect, individual 
manufacturers differ; Ford and Vauxhall, assembled in 
directly owned plants, each have a direct voice, while the 
British Motor Corporation, which so far is assembled in 
locally owned factories, at the moment has not. 

It soon will have one. By May or June its new assemb!y 
plant at Blackheath, just outside Cape Town, will 
turning out trial cars; by October, quotas permitting, 1! 
should be turning out 30-50 cars a day—all Austins at first. 
The Austin company decided upon the plant in 1949, 
built it by the end of 1953, and had it empty when import 
restrictions cut its quota of vehicles for the South African 
market. Sir Leonard Lord, speaking at Cape Town a 
fortnight ago, said that eventually BMC may bring together 
Austin and Nuffield assembly there ; and that he is exp« 
ing that with the years South Africa will insist on a higher 
proportion of local manufacture than the moderate amount 


of local glass, tyres and trim that vehicles imported CKD 
now have to use. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Electrical Lamp Manufacturers’ Association as 
taken steps to meet criticisms of its operations by the 
Monopolies Commission. The sales quota system, arran:¢- 
ments for exclusive dealing, payments to distributors, 2.4 
the use of the stop-list to maintain resale prices have ll 
been dropped ; lamp components will in future be sold ‘o 
non-ELMA members at prices no higher than those :! 
which they are supplied to members ; and controlled com- 
panics marketing cheap lamps will not be used as fighting 
companies, 
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bs ‘ j Mr. Arnold (busy news photographer) is himself a very tricky person to get in focus, 
i e ; No sooner here . . . he’s got to be somewhere else . . . and fast. Of course he always 
3 gets there — by air; and he invariably flies British. Which is where next year’s airliner 
comes in. For Mr. Arnold’s fares are helping to put yet another British world-beater 
on the stocks. Helping to pay the men who design and build her; and helping BEA to 
send air line technicians to advise on the operational aspects. Mr. Arnold was one of 
nearly 2 million people who flew BEA last year. That’s why British Civil Aviation is 
on top. And passengers who fly British this year—and next — are making sure 
we stay there. 
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Their Future 

like nearly 5,000 other boys and 

girls depend on YOUR HELP 
70,000 children already provided for 



















LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 





A gracious welcome to your guests 






20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottie 


Also Magnums 40/- 









Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 5.£.1! 






New York Agents : EXCELSIOR WINE & SPIRITS, 150 BROADWAY 
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Division 


without 


‘The House of Crompton is a house divided, but 
not in the accepted sense of the phrase. From the original small 
company formed more than three-quarters of a century ago 
has sprung a mighty organisation with twelve different sections 


dealing with every aspect of electrical equipment and installa- 
tion. But each section forms an integral part of the whole. 
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It is this close co-operation between sections that has gained 
for the Crompton Parkinson organisation the world-wide 
reputation it holds today. For when a new development in 
electricity has to be studied and pursued, the sections work 
together for the common good. The results are the fruit of an 
experience second to none. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


you've got to hand it to (rompton Parkinson 
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Figures given last week for Imperial Tobacco Company’s 
annual turnover at wholesale prices including duty need 
Imperial Tobacco’s turnover exceeds {£600 
million, compared with about £850 million for the British 


correction. 


tobacco trade as a whole. 
* 
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The Federal government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
decided to proceed with the scheme for producing hydro- 
electric power from the waters of the Zambesi at Kariba 
Gorge, instead of the Kafue river scheme. The cost of the 


first stage, to produce 462 megawatts, will be about {54 


million. 


Much of the power will be needed for the 


Rhodesian copperbelt. 


This week’s agreement between Skyways, Ltd., and 
Bibby Line, Ltd., is the fourth air-sea linking of the past 


two years. 


The capital of Skyways is being increased from 


£150,000 to £315,000, most of the new shares being taken 


up by Bibby, though it does not acquire a controlling 
interest. Of the earlier agreements, Furness Withy and 
Clan Line have interests (non-controlling) in, respectively, 
Airwork and what was formally Hunting Air Transport, 
while P & O has a controlling interest in the holding com- 


pany of the Silver City car ferry. 
* 


Depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank may now make 
withdrawals on demand up to {10. The previous limit of 


{3 had been unchanged since 1929. 


may now be withdrawn by the telegram service has also 


been raised, from £10 to £25. 


The Transport Act, 1953, instructed the Transport Com- 
mission to sell 2,600 of the vehicles it operates on contract 
hire but made no provision for the automatic transfer of 
the traffic carried in these lorries. 
hoping to overcome this difficulty by ending all its con- 


The Commission is 


tracts as opportunity permits, thus enabling independent 
hauliers and the nationalised fleet to compete for new 
ones. As the vehicles are freed they will be sold “as 


The amount that 


(Contracts), Ltd. 








Company Notes 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES. It was a safe guess 
for 1954 that higher profits would. come 
from the giants of the electrical industry, 
which concentrate upon the production of 
capital goods but which have profitable 
interests in durable consumer goods in the 
home market. The shares came down in 
the slide in the market, but they did not 

so badly as the more speculative 
ounters, for investors knew the. size 
of the dividend warrants from English 
Electric and Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries, though not the full -extent of the 
earnings. 


Associated Electrical Industries fore- 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1953 1954 
ited earnings -— ; 


£ ‘ 
€ PLONE 3.6. cescu 13,674,000 .15,023,000 
RatiOW Wiican ae ok 1,249,000 1,466,000 
ement reserve .. 1,377,000 1,404,000 
Eee . 7,812,000 7,224,000 
rofit ......ccceee 8,219,000 4,753,000 
ary dividends .... 1,097,000 1,365,000 
ned by subsidiaries 1,433,000 2,368,000 
ed by Parent Co.. 553,000 935,000 
iry Stock at 68s. 6xd. yields £4 2s. per cent. 


dowed a 14 per cent ordinary dividend 

‘OF 1954, compared with the equivalent of 
', per cent, when they made their succes- 
' offer for the Siemens ordinary shares, 
ugh the AEI’s ordinary stock units 
‘cred in exchange for Siemens did not 
tank for this dividend. That forecast, 
and the announcement of a bigger divi- 
cend backed by increased earnings by 
= elish Electric, left investors in no doubt 
‘hat AET must have enjoyed a sharp in- 
“rcase in profits. Gross trading profits 
rose by a shade under ro per cente-from 
+13,764,000 to £15;023,000, Out of that 
Profit the directors have appropriated 


to fixed assets replacement reserves 
as well as the statutory depreciation 
charge before striking the balance of net 
profits. But net profits have still risen 
sharply—from £3,219,000 to £4,753,000, 
thanks in part to the fall in the tax pro- 
vision from £7,812,000 to £7,224,000. In- 
come and profits taxes rose with earnings 
but there was nothing to find for EPL, 
which absorbed £1,340,000 in 1953. The 
new dividend is thus covered more than 
three times by net earnings, even after 
providing for depreciation on the replace- 
ment cost of fixed assets. 


* 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT. 
The building programme, the railway 
programme, the road programme, new 
equipment at Rugby and the opening of 
the Trinidad plant set Rugby Portland 
Cement last year along the road to the 
goal of a gross profit (before tax and after 
depreciation) of £900,000. Once that level 
has been passed, and provided that the 
gross ordinary dividend takes no less than 
£300,000 (as it surely will at that level 
of profit), dividends are payable on the 
“A” ordinary shares that were issued in 
November. In fact the group earned a 
profit of £720,921 after depreciation but 
before tax, which was about 14 per cent 
higher than the 1953 profit of £632,966. 
Net ordinary earnings, thanks in large 
measure to the cessation of EPL, ex- 
panded more vigorously by about 67. per 
cent from £186,241 to £311,696. 

Mr Halford Reddish and his fellow 
directors have declared an ordinary divi- 
dend of 1s. on each §s. share. The 
dividend is payable on a capital of 


chattels ” in the second-hand market without “ A” licences 
(no “A” licences are required for contract hire vehicles). 
Any new contract hire business the Commission obtains 
will be undertaken through a new company, called BRS 


£1,000,000 as increased, first, by the 
exercise of {£250,000 of ordinary share 
options and, secondly, by a one for three 
free scrip issue. The 1,000,000 §s. 
ordinary shares issued at 20s. each at the 
end of last year do not rank for this divi- 
dend. In 1953 a similar dividend of 1s. 
a share, plus a tax free distribution of 
3d. a share, was paid on a capital of 
£500,000. This year £1,250,000 of ordinary 
shares will rank and there can be little, 
or no, doubt that the directors will be able 
at least to maintain the present rate of 
payments om the new capital. It was this 
conclusion—and a little thinking about the 
possibilities of current profits and hence 
the prospects on the highly geared “A” 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings — 
Trading Surplus ....... res 72 os1'o2s 
Depreciation ......... 135,806 210,107 
Gress OPORE®. ci se oes 632,966 720,921 
PME oS 5% 425,000 387,500 
ME ME oi von xe 207,966 333,421 
Preference dividends .. 21,275 21,275 
Net equity earnings .... 186,241 311,696 
Net ordinary dividends . 55,000 110,000 


shares in which ordinary shareholders, the 
employees and especially the executive 
directors all have an interest—which led 
to a rally in the ordinary shares to 29s. 6d. 
after an initial fall on the announcement. 


* 


OLDS DISCOUNT AND BOW- 
MAKER. It was roses ali the way 
for the hire purchase finance houses in 
1954, with more consumer durables for 
the home market and better wage packets 
to pay the instalments. Loss ratios were 
tiny ; but earnings were not, and in the 
summer the clouds of official disapproval 
dispersed and the doors of the banks and 
the issue market were thrown open. Two 
of the finance houses now produce the 
sort of figures that might be expected. 
Olds Discount of Nottingham show group 
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profits before tax of £477,131 for 1954, 
against £358,072 in 1953. ‘The net profit 
attributable to the parent company after 
tax was £205,795, compared with 
£129,851. 

Olds was one of the companies that 
took prompt advantage of the lifting of 
the ban by raising its ordinary capital from 
£400,000 to £840,000. On that increased 
capital the final dividend is 15 per cent 
The interim dividend of Io per cent was 
paid on the old capital. The unchanged 
ordinary distribution for the year of 25 
per cent therefore much understates the 
true benefits that shareholders have 
gained. They have also received free 
issues of one £1 § per cent preference 
share for every 8 §s. ordinary shares held 
and one ordinary share for every two held. 
They have also enjoyed a 4 for 11 rights 


issue. The total amount to be distributed 
net to ordinary and preference share- 
holders of £106,700 (against. £67,500) 


absorbs about half the available profit. 

Just as the gates of the new issue market 
were shutting in the faces of the hire pur- 
chase finance houses, Bowmaker of 
Bournemouth slipped through. Per- 
mission has been granted to issue 916,666 
new §s. ordinary shares as a free scrip 
issue apparently on a two for three basis 
and a further 708,333 at a price to be 
fixed on March 25th. The profit and divi- 
dend figures for the year ended October 
31st follow the pattern of the hire pur- 
chase trade. Group profits before tax 
were £418,915, compared with £384,778, 
and the net figure after tax £180,091, 
compared with £143,660. The final divi- 
dend is 20 per cent, making 25 per cent 
for the year, compared with 174 per cent 
in all for the previous year. Moreover a 
§ per cent tax free cash distribution is 
promised out of the capital profit of 
£265,000 resulting from the sale of a sub- 
sidiary—Norcon Ltd. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. 
With no single word do the directors of 
Borax refer to the recent struggle for con- 
trol of the company either in the report or 
in the accounts. The omission is ex- 
cusable. The controversy was fully 
ventilated at the time. Again and again 
since then the chairman, Mr D. Abel 
Smith, has circulated shareholders with 
supporting statements underlining the 
value of the group’s undertaking. And he 
has still to make his speech at the meeting 
on March 23rd. Shareholders neverthe- 
less have the controversy still fresh in 
their minds and know what to look for in 
the accounts.. They will seek support for 
the view that the deferred units are worth 
substantially more than £5. 

There is evidence to support that view: 
the trading profit for the year ended 
September 30th is £1,712,834, compared 
with £1,385,539; this produces a group 
net profit after tax of £839,420 compared 
with £699,192. Not only is the figure 
rising rapidly but the total distribution for 
the year of 18 per cent, compared with 
II per cent, absorbs less than half 
the net profit. With the preference and 
preferred dividend and profits tax it takes 
£465,000. If the budget were to meet the 
special arguments of the overseas mining 
companies that they lose depletion allow- 
ances granted in overseas countries 
because of the severities of the British tax 
system, it would be possible to take an 
even more cheerful view of future divi- 
dend prospects. The consolidated balance 
sheet adds little to the earlier statement 
that showed the company to have net 
assets in the region of £14 million exclud- 
ing its undoubtedly valuable mines. 
Borax is an exceedingly wealthy com- 
pany with a varied and _ interesting 
prospect. Thanks, in part at least, are due 
to the share bidders for bringing the facts 
to light. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG: 


Next Account begins: March 16th 
Next Contango Day: March 16t) 
Next Settlement Day- March 8th 


The end of the old account witne 
a rally in Throgmorton Street from 
trough recorded on the Thursday 
Bank rate was increased. That day 
Financial Times ordinary share index 
down to 177.0. By the end of the acc 
on Tuesday it had climbed back to 1 
But with the new account came the 
of the loss in the gold and dollar rese: 
Hence, on Wednesday the index fe! 
184.7 and on. Thursday prices held st 
in a narrower market, Gilt-edged conti: 
to move up after the week-end, bur 
impetus gradually died away, and on 
publication of the gold and dollar fi 
minus signs appeared once more in 
gilt-edged list. The foreign bond ma 
was rather quiet, but Japanese is 
both at the end of the old and the bx 
ning of the new account, made a s1 
advance on the election results. G 
issues were also firm on renewed sug 
tions of a debt settlement. 


Industrial equities took their cue from 
the gilt-edged market. These stocks 
followed the gilt-edged rally, but the most 
impressive increases were not recorded in 
industrials until Monday. After (hat 
this rally, too, lost its momentum. And 
on the first day of the new account net 
changes in prices were mostly smal! and 
usually downwards. The _ strongest 
advances in the rally were reported among 
the store, electrical equipment and sicel 
issues. And, serving as a commen: in 
itself on the hire purchase restrictions, 
the equities of the leading hire purchase 
finance companies were quite strong. 


Oil shares moved up at the end of the 
old account. Shell led the way when 
buying orders came in from the Continent. 
And unlike other equities, the oil issues 
continued to go ahead when the new 
account opened. Rubber shares were 
firm at the end of the old account, and 
then turned dull on the fall in the price 
of the commodity. Tea shares remained 
quite strong. Renewed support from the 
Cape and the Continent brought about 
a brisk advance in Kaffirs and Rhodesian 
copper shares improved on the ending of 
the strike. 
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Jan 1) 15,946 

” i 107- ‘61 ” 24 14,0) 3 
(Feb. 24) (Feb. 24) 2 250 14.054 

1954, High} 184-0 118-10 28 14,594 
Dec. 31 : Lj 12,5 

» Low.J 131-1 2{ 12,929 


* July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928— 100. 
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/o ‘9 || Banxs & Discount | fs. d. 1433 a 120 80 ajDe Beers 5/- Bearer. 3 4 
9 | Sa 7 cares: Raves «4 53/6 | 54/~ | 4 8 11 [2126/3 | 98/6 | ... Free State Geduld 5/-. Nil 
5 Ta 8 biLloyds*A a 66/46 1410 3470/9 | 63/9 5 al 10 é\Randfontein {1...... 12 4 
8 a| 10 b\Midland ve o ly 83/- 14 6 94 8/- 6/8} | 22 4 24 c\London Tin 4/- ...... 7 7 
8ha}  94d!N. Prov. B’ pd. a3/6 82/6 |4 7 34.37 31 50 ai 200 biRhokana {1......... 3 5 
Fs a os fitpa! ae 89/6 |4 9 5 
ioe ga exanders {1 ......../ 53/6 |413 5x 
16 | 5 ai 7 biNat. Disc. Bgl... ea, |e. | 42 4 New York Closing Prices 
' i 5a 1b Union Disc. £1....... 56/- | 55/- 141011 = ; SSE = 
1/6 4a 4 6 Barc. (D.C.O,) {1 .-..| 42/6 | 43/6 | 313 7 | Feb. Mar.| | Feb. Mar. —_ lex 
3 Tha, 740 Chart. Bk. of India fi] 45/- | 46/6 |6 9 0 3 | | 23 | 2 
14} 50 al INSURANCE $ e- ete ree oe 
01 a0 85 bier. & Gen. £1, r Hs 15t | 2 2 3 [Balt. &Ohio..| 43§ | 45 JAm. Smelting.| 46 | 46 nter. Paper 
411 ata 20tal Peart £1, fully ~«| 22 23 4 14 10 (an. Pac. ....| 31_.| 32 jAm. Viscose .. 7 | 44% Nat. Distill. ali: oat 
i ng Prudential ‘A’ {1..... | 42 4 412 11 Y. Cent 36h | 37 lof Am. ... | 24° Bears Rocbaciy 8h $i 
132 10 P Lo a | iPennsyl. ..... 274 | 29% iChrysler ..... | 714 Shell ........) 
2, | 104) 33 bBase #1... '135/- |136/3 |6 6 4 JAmer, Tel. .../181} |186$ Gen. Elec... 534 | SLs Std. Oil of NJ Fiaiea aa 
403 | 22 4 10 qDistillers 4/-......... 23/9 | 25/3 | 319. 2 Stand. Gas ...| 12$ | 12) \Gen. Motors. St | St Soe Set | 78 
net 154s 2 b\Guinness 10/-........ 40/14 | 46/3 | 419 6 [United Corp. .| 6} | 6$ (Goodyear . 56k | 55 Nestinghouse | | 80) 3 
——— —— a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 82/6 | 87/6 |5 3 7 Union Tel..| 90} | 944 Hnter. Nickel . oolworth . Oo | 51 
Om tae ree of tax. Po ield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (d)On50%. (e) To earliest date. Fiat yield. 
lowe ah dn ie” eat a 5 i on Ona, gr = capital pr On ee 14- i) On 227% gros es po 8%. () oa date. 
a . «  BTOSS. « ‘OSS. «) Interim for months. 
(v) On 79%. (w) 173%. oe Tek. (vy) On 11%. («) On 84%. at Oe 20%. = s 
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Unit 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 


BP MOE ect ake cen staens cs thane 11952 = 100 

POE 5. eas eeabi ove koeaseneseues uF 

PRE a Skcncelnnd Pte nenueeansaus a 

PE ce dccenbersisadvidas'caveuaw ” 

Other 1f€MS .ccccvecccccscccccssces 9 

BRITISH WHOLESALE | 
PRICES 

Old series : 

A Satie os oc icc akow wees 1938 = 100 
Food Gn WROD oa. nccccacvaseves 7 
Materials used in: June 30, 

Non-food manufacturing .........+- 1949 = 10( 
Mechanical engineering............-. - 
Electrical machinery .......2.0.00s os 
Building and civil engineering....... 9 
Pees DAO. «cae as dvs ckewean | =e 
Commodities : | 
Cotte ew OC) cis sees tcae sn ccvenees i ” 
Wit Cis ico ci toed axtoe cadena 2 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | a 
Softwood, imported. ......cssscsees | 9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ......+++e- a 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : | June 17, 
FD POMS Ss evcwcpeckesaeteebokuets 1947 = 106 
Jan. 15, 
Re ONE 6. Sc iacok ee naw ace cian 11952 = 10( 
POOR. Socks awk bb key webu dd eecneee ns 
AR WOM airs ven ncn bk cee acoeceewe 11938 = 100° 
PONG Kv chkc che waba 4sss Choe " 
NE DE PRIOR asia és ir eck ne caked » 
CAC cdviiptbwveenaedekeebnnn ine 
Pets SO BOM ok. ccuaevebhavecuwess - 
Household durable goods........... ” 
RR ie oe a to eee he a 
PROMOORs . osc cues Lon ues pace ee baud ” 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending)...........sse0- j1938= 10 
| 
| 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (*)| 
Import prices : 
Bat US oc se wets hee sas daeane 1954= 100 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... a 
PRS ERGOT TES |: 6 5: 6 id cc bas 6 ee kw ”» 
Export prices : 
PA Aa os cvakekb ssc eivaencuans * 
Al CiaUTOCHGS 6 kisi dicks ce icees - 
RUNGE. ob oc a cco h he Secon enone es i 
Engineering products .............. | ” 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........ | - 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... » 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : | June 30, 
BE WONG is cae snick dae onet essa 11947 = 10 
PEO itias os a eee san ee ew ead aa ES 
Ws 65 ecard awoke cewebes - 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
Rie SOEMORES Fe aa CSS ik Shed an ake | s. de 
BR cb inka nce es eae awe en a 
WO ain ik vb kk hupecshcesneneahs Re 
Oct., 
Ar WOPNOEE 5c fies eee sae eceees 1938=1 
WR aces cnbaakdckke hes ee meee ce 
Wott sic ick avn dtabccs baes bane 


100; 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page eg 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages...........s00. This week 
Production and Consumption Feb 12th 
Manpower. ..cccccsevescscsvcesees Feb. 19th 
External Trade......cccsecssecors Feb. 26th 
Financiat Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits......0+-.ss00 Jan. 15th 
World: Trade...c<cccescss seseutye 





Prices and Wages 








mid-June 


9 | 89 | 99 95 96 
99-5 93-2} 119-6] 111-4 115-4 

98-5 87-0 | 88-7 86-6 | 86: 
100 0 80-0| 81-5 15-9 76-1 
96-3 95-9 93-5 97-8 97-1 

Monthly averages 1953 

195 1953 | 1954 Nov. | Dee. 
323-3) 323-5 | 305-3] 322-9) 321-4 
292-0} 314-6| 314-7] 312-5| 309-1 
162-1 | 145-8] 143-5] 142-4| 141-7 
149:9| 145-7] 150-4] 147-3] 147-6 
165-4 | 155-2} 160-5] 157-0| 157-3 
133-6 | 130-4] 131-4] 130-1] 130-0 
130-6 | 128-7] 130-7] 128-4] 128-4 
171-9| 140-6] 155-0] 142-1| 143-3 
147-9} 171-1] 160-8] 173-0| 167-0 
282-8 | 199-1] 197-9] 167-3| 173-1 
158-0 144-1 145-0 138-7 138-9 
220-7| 217-6] 213-4] 203-6 | 199-6 

| | | 

136 140 143 140 | 140 
102-6} 105-8] 107-7] 106-0| 105-6 
105-4} 111-3} 114-2] 110-9] 109-6 
221 228 232 228 | 227 
221 | 233 | 239 232 | 230 
122 | 129 134 131 | 131 
259 | 253 | 255 255 | 255 
197 | 207 | 216 213 | 214 
294 | 286 284 285 | 286 
255 | 256 257 257 | 257 
386 | 387 | 387 387 387 
45 | 44 | 43 44 44 
113/ 100] 100 98 | 98 
100 | 96 | 100 96 96 
23 102 | 100 99 | 100 
105 103 | 100 100 | 100 
105 103 | 100 99 | 99 
105 102 | 100 101 102 
98 100 | 100 100 99 
110 | 98 100 99 100 
108 | 98 | 100 98 98 


100-0 77-5 86-1 73-8 


130 | 136 | 142 


137 | 138 
129 134 | 140 136 | 136 
133 140 146 143 | 143 
15111] 160 1] 171 9 i 
178 6/| 189 2| 204 5 ae 
9 4] 102 5] 108 2 
285 | 301 | 323 
259 274 | 296 ae 
296 315 | 333 | 


| 





OVERSEAS 


Western Europe : 


Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 


Western Europe :-— 
Prices and Money Supply Feb. |orh 


United States 







Mar. 2 | Feb. 8 Feb. 15 | Feb. 22 lar. 1 


95 
114- 
85: 
76: 
94: 


One gi 


Jan. 


321-2 
309-2 


140- 
147- 
156- 
130: 
128: 


144- 
163: 
167: 
140- 
195: 


% 
~ 


KOON DOW oo 


140 


105-8 
110-2 
228 
231 


132 
254 


215 


257 
387 


44 


139 
137 
143 


~ -324- 


103 


oo 
oo 
POwoo 


Oct. | 


508: 


144- 
154- 
167: 
132: 
132: 


158- 
151: 
225: 
147- 
242: 


COrFCOW HOUePD WLS 


i LLL LC CC CC 


144 


108-7 
116-1 


234 
243 
135 
255 


215 
283 
257 
387 


43 


101 
101 
101 


1090 
101 

99 
101 


99-5 


143 
142 
148 


171 9 
204 5 
108 2 


323 
296 
333 


1955 


102 

112- 
89: 
95: 

107 


1954 


Ne Vv. 


526: 
312: 


144. 
154- 
166- 
133- 
132: 


Hb 


157- 
140- 
244- 
150: 
236° 


COWOWODO OOM OP 


387 


101 
102 
101 


Sows 


eee 


OPP OeO Hee eee eees 


100 | 


100 


101 
99 


101 


110-4 


144 
142 
148 


i 
} 
| 





} 
Feb. 12th 
Feb. 26th | 

| 





a 





100 98 
109-6 1049 
89-4 89-0 
93-2 14-5, 
102 -¢ 100-2 
L955 
De 
3 90-8 ) 
322-5 2°35 
146-4 149-3 
155-8 159-0 
168-3 173-4 
133°5 134-1 
133°] 133°6 
57-4 158-1 
146 -¢ 146°8 
250-8 289-0 
152-0 153-6 
240-8 260-0 
145 146 


109-8 110-2 
118-2 119-2 
T 


236 23 
248 250 
136 1% 
254 253 
222 223 
260 260 
387 387 
4 42 
103 104 
105 105 
101 102 
100 100 
100 100 
99 98 
100 101 
97 98 
103 104 
115°5 115-1 
144 1% 
142 14 
148 1) 


seers metenenniessn isis neers cee isaac ateiiaasmescinenieann OTT 


(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 


calculations made by Professor R. G. D? Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


(*) Revised series based on Liverpoo! spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954, 


: es d (*) Annual figures are based on uni 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to 


(*) The interim index of retail prices has 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivere | prices 


m linked back to 1938 with the aid of 


t values and are 


October survey: 


THE 


193 
19 





Ire 


rm 






























Qo oO oe 


6 


51 


146 
144 
151 


ces 
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are 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe “ 

















pi cad | Nether- | __ Fs 
France eR Greece | Ireland Italy eee | Norway | Sweden 





| a 
iy e | 
Austria » Belgium | Denmark | urkey 







































INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION °¢)) (1948 = 100) 
- me . Rea nes Pee ee ee a he ee ene ene eT wae ne ce a Ra ee eee — ee een ner fr Te 
atin 118 82 | 78 90 193 132 | 76{ 101 89 81 | 67 64 
138 oa 181 114 | 117 131 231 170 130 | 147 130 135 | 111 133 
1383 ae 184 114 | 121 127 251 193 143 | 161 144 140 111 149 
ee tite. ...3 1 211 112 88 134 272 236 f 188 155) 104 62 
ae ve 213 122 130 110 271 236 | 149 | 148 150 | 146 114 
Sen Sas 237 126 | 139 141 296 245 | | 186 164 | 160 121 | 
her ....<it ee 226 129 136 144 304 OR Ss i es 189 167 | 159 121 | 
<éneen a ist 140 145 321 | en 1. ves ais 171 | 161 | 123 
‘VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE) 
mn. } mon. mn. ‘000 man. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. 000 mn. | mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Mont ages or | schillings francs kroner francs | D. marks | drac hmas | £ hre guilders kroner kroner | £1. 
5 IMPORTS ¢€.i.f.) 
~ 50 |\ 1,922 135| 3-84] — 505 1-2} 3-45| 0-94 118 | 99} 174] © 12-5 
1952 eae 1,163 | 10,252 554 | 132-64 1,350 432-8 | 14-35 120-48 694 520 | 746 | 129-7 
wubeite 1106} 10,094} 573] 121-52 1,334 592-6 15-28 | 124-75 | 738 543 | 681} 124-3 
i i ' 
aes 1,278 | 10,032 709 | 121-77 1,573 827-6 15-58 | 114-29 | 961 | 548 | 731 | 108-4 
1,358 | 10,251 631 | 116-51 1,519 885-1 12-26} 109-36 | 872 546 | 718} 78-9 
1,384 11,256 | 677 | 117-57 1,714 873-3 15-46 | 112-98 | 890 | 609 | 771} 107-2 
1,630 | 10,823 | 750 | 114-46 1,848 801-6 | 14-66 126-96 | 947 695 816} 99-9 
| 1,758 | 10,602 698 | 125-03 19087 3 tea ah | xe 698 | 843 108-7 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
! j 
30; 1,806 128 2-55 468 | 0-9 2-02 0-88 87 | 65 | 154 12-1 
ccuweee 900 | 10,212 490 | 118-04 1,409} 149-9 8-41 | 72-02 660 337 | 678 84-7 
isles 1,099 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 282-1 9-50 | 77-50 672 303 | 637 92-4 
peewee | 1,327 9,138 501 | 114-90 1,926} 204-7 9-13] 81-14 7145 358 | 746 63-2 
pet 1,342 8,723 536 | 116-50 | 1,839} 141-9 10-04 79-07 702 319 | 626 37-6 
1,364} 9,055 | 557 | 114-26] 1,842 364-8 12-25 84-09 763 336 716 62-4 
1,395 | 10,489 | 564 129-71} 1,982 588-1 10-62] 86-11 870 374 772 86-2 
1,363 | 10,869 | 620 | 138-49 2,025 ij 10-55 i te 337 748 108-8 
BALANCE 
‘ —— ; — pees , — isonet’ a : 
BO cs. o's 0k ene - 2) — 1614 %1=— 23:29) — FP} — 0 wnt $543 Jes 0-06 | - Ris BWiw 2 -4 
I ispaegon — 263|;— 39/— 64] —14-60| + 59| —282-9| — 5-94 | —48-46| — 34|— 183|—-— 68 5-0 
96S... 5.03.0 fo —- Ti |— 680}/-— 65] — 4-28) 4 ag ee — 5-78 | —47-25| — 66! — 240|— 44] = 31-9 ; 
iinet + 49 | ~ g94|— 208] — 6-87| + 353] —622-9| — 6-45 | —33-15| — 216} — 190; + 15| — 45-2 : 
joven — 16] —1,528}-— 9] — 0-01] + 320| —743-2| — 2-22 | —30-29] — 170| — 227] — 92] — 41-3 : 
i eau — 20| —2,201| — 120} — 3-31] + 128 | —508-5| — 3-21 | —28-89} — 126} — 213 | — 55| — 44-8 ; 
seeks |— 235|— 334) — 186] +15-25|+ 134| —213-5| — 4-04 | —40-85|-— 77|— 321|— 44] — 13-7 ; 
meat | — 39 |+ 267)}— 78] +13-46|+ 78 a tw Se ia : - Bli- B)i+ O1 i 
} ' } | 7? 
i 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE) (1948 = 100) t 
‘ IMPORTS i 
j | Be i } Dg : j j Pe ; 
oa dah wace Rn 266 93 | Ss ae 249 a 79 | 88 | 118 | 100 94 91 
a Meee 217 121 147 | 118 241 Ee 98 | 159 | 131 | 128 119 | 220 f 
scan beeen 207 126 | 169 | 119 271 111 | 172 | 156 | 141 118 | 217 ‘ 
334 | } } } 5 
a4, Jaly ..., ccuuee ae 251 132 | 119 326 106 | 160 210 148 272 3 
16 134 | 206 119 318 a 103 | 154 192 | 148 130 |4 146 i 
293 148 | os 357 a 108 | 158 199 | 166 | | 165 i 
| 359 142 | Bree 394 s 104} ., 208 | 184 177 
a LR ert os | i wl 111 | pow fom | ees 
i Rana cela Bit gs ea 4 So Sy A toe Bi hiss NEE te! Beco. UR = nee aoe 
Ses Na EXPORTS | 
193 - TE ee ee te ee een $$ ' 
ohana ee 147 110 139 i 530 ig 136 119 156 | 123 | 111 | 107 x 
© ) . i - 
195 + soon peut 202 | 138 186 199 670 oY 164 146 256 | 141 | 133 150 k 
-<beeee eee 270 | 151 205 209 783 ie 183 154 292 | 144 | 143 182 i 
] © 
eee 528 | 158 | | 224 1,108 172 163 347 167 | 75 i 
2 Fates | J 






lhis « te 1.2 r. 7 . o-% 
ned Ga, ng, Manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the 
na Sweden, electricity S 


following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ‘ 
re-exports 


and manufactured gas ;- and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (?) Special tr: 
eas ' ; ¢ » mi ac as. G ‘ exc ‘ , )} Special trade (excludin 
with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Lisesbere. ots . 








Chat pao chan Seapine pee eee 
Pe aE ee ae te 
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Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETU:.\5 









































































= . . (£ millior 
For the week ended February 26th there was an The market reduced its bid for 91-day ; ons 
“ above-line "" surplus {after allowing for Sinking; Treasury bills on offer last Friday by : 
Funds} of £29.170.000: compared a deficit « , 
Func 7 £29,170,000 compa anes oe 7s. §d. to £99 Is. per cent, that is by close 
£ §,099, 00K i the previous week and a $ us ; 
£28,635,000 in the corresponding period of-last year; on I} per cent to 312 per cent ; the average 
This brought the cumulative account to a surplus rate of discount came out at 337 per Cent. 
f £488.217.000 {compared th < surplus of kT Sn aaa ro ‘ Mares 
of | £488,217,00 oie a ad wis 5 one The increase was larger than had been dean Eubaiioniit' 
Eni 9 | et week ie anh, ; d £18, 889.000. bringing the expected, so that after the tender com- Notes in circulation ...... 1,555-9 L¢ 8-9 
total cumulative surplus to £63,795,000 (compared| mercial bill rates were raised by fe per seed’ dain dat eames (aele 117 et 
with a deficit of £175, 505,000 in 1953-54). | cent beyond the 3% per cent quoted Other securities. ty 0-8 17 
- | immediately after the Bank rate change. Gold coin and bullion . a9 $4 
April 1, | April 1, | Week Week Total applications at last week’s tender | Ranking Department : 
esti- 9 195 ended | ende | : ones oaqs : 
£7000 = ae — _ ta Ee, | rose by £15 million to £381.9 million, and | oe a) 
\ ; bal 410 ‘ ‘ ‘ | ° > = . « MUEAOUNDS. 2c eee ween ee , 4 
(295 4-55} Fe >. 27, Feb. 26, = , ata the market S average allotment of all bills Treasury special account... 4-7 6-5 
i 1954 1955 195 955 | —some 92-day bills were on offer on — pala ot wat packs a » 
| account of the incidence of Whit Monday Wiest ges | 368-4 =e 
Ord. Revenue ila gate £ ~ | Securities : 
Income Tax 1806,000 [1538,067 1637,958 | 56,793 65,074 fell back from 60 to $0 per. cone: Government .......+....- 327-5 1 
Sur-tax 132 000 113,800 115 600} 4,500 5,700 Demand for bills in Lombard Street Discounts and advances .. 12°5 25-1 
rea apy 164 375 | 148 20 ee ol soo 2? | has been stimulated by the high rates, eae 26 5 says h es tH ae js 
Pr hits Tax & EPT 172.000} 173 900 157.8001 3.570 2,700 despite the fact that credit has remained | Banking department_reserve. | 21-9 57-8 
Bepaee 3 , f ts I evy|_ 60 000] 59,550) 71,650 800' 1,000 in fairly short supply. Most houses have ‘bene ‘ Bo : 
ti and other $ 1,000] 1,220) ~ 1,180] ... .. | had to make substantial repayments to | ©" = = <" 
Inland Revenue...) . ___| the Bank of last week’s “ penal” borrow- | “* Government debt is 411,015,100, capia itassmn 
B ii, fotal Inland Rev.. 2384,375 2086,937 2221,658!71,193 78,574, ings, and on Monday indeed a few were | Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,775 million | > 
Ss i ! o* ane % on January 20, 1955 
e tise ieee als 960,149 1011,288 | 20,498 20,385 | obliged to seek further assistance at the 
Excise 719,000] 697,535 754,219] 16,935 15,996 | new penal rate—despite moderate official TREASURY BILLS 
reaat Contanae a help, given mainly indirectly through the 
Excise... 1781,500 [1657,684 1745,507 | 37,433. 36,381 banks. Some of the original loans were, — 
ia cate 77,000] 72,165. 76238] .. | 382 however, still outstanding at the date of | 1.4...) “mount (& million) 
Dr. > Dr the Bank return, which shows that in the Tender F; pala lax 
PO (Net Receint 5 S00 » of 3.7 3 5A . ry ae Bs ed he ite* 
Bo (Net Receipt). -| aioanl -asiece| an ioe Tend ieeo|. week to Wedmesday last discounts and Offered | "For | Aiotted| A 
Sundry Loans 24,000} 35,018 22.915] =). | advances fell by £27.3 million; in the 
ee 245,000] 105,950' 171,126) 421 250) previous week they had risen by £44.3 “i 
Total i 4532, 875 3978,704 4272,044 loeea7 113517 million. Credit conditions turned slightly 
31 i P j 9 
Ord. Expenditure easier in the middle of the week and there 
Debt Interest 570,000} 536,464 521,671] 2,500 3,822} was a keen demand for bills. April 43 
Payments to N. Ire- i a ‘ : 
land Exchequer... 51,000] 44,928 44,732] 2,668 2,621; ™aturities changed _ hands es down 9 
Gther Cons, Fund.. 10,000] 9,006 8,479] 198 = 36 ~to 3/6 per cent and Mays at 333 and 34 2 
Supply Services ... 3859,739 pi 56,852 3178,659172,286 77,638 per cent. 8 
Total 4490,739 3747,251 3753,541 | 77,652 04,117 | LONDON MONEY RATES x 
Sinking Funds <.. 6,000) 29,856) 30,2864 540. 230 ‘ 1 
| Bank rate (from % Discount rates %, ‘ 220-0 1 
“Above-line™ Surplus o t 3%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days 3 » 28! 210-0 376-8 210-0 46 4 
Deficit : 201,597 488,217 28,635 29,170 | Deposit witee max) 3 months 3 | | 
“ Below-line® ” Net Expendi } Ranke a 4months 34-3; | Feb. 4) 220-6 587-4 220-0 46 5 
ure ; ‘ 577,102 | 424,422 17,084 18,889)  nicount houses .. 9Le | 6months 3}-4 » 11: 230-0 | 363-0 | 230-0 46 50 
x » 18) 250-0 366-9 250 0 46 ov 
Money Day tox day 23-34 | Fine trade bills: 0 2600] 7 45 
Total Surplus or Deficit* 175,505 63,795 11,551 10,281 | Short period 35 | 3month: 4}-4} 
ee ae et eee baths | ease 
Vet Recerpts from : ee ion mith 3h j nee af 3 | * On Feb. 25th tenders tor 91 day bills at (99 {. secured 
Tax Reserve Certificates 38.938 25.957 6.094 434 i - ? : about 45 percent of the sum applied tor hi ee s a 
Savings Certificates 16,110. 41,450} 600 —1000 *Call ; | allotted-in full. The offering yesterday was 
Defence Bonds 34.799 192001 —149° 394 all money amount of £260 million. 
* Since end September dhe capitai expenditure of the Post 3 ate : 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
being financed from the Savings Funds) and is consequently | > 
included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit j 7 LD 
As at February 26th this item stood at £37.400,000. | i Official Market Rates : Spot 
edie wane . "| Rates 3 
FLOATING DEBT " ae oo 
. March 2 February 24 | February 25 February 26 February 28 March 1 
(¢ mullion —— 
ee Ways and Means | | United States $...) 2-78-2-82 2-78§-2-78}. |2-78 42-78 § 2-784 -2-784§ 2-78 -2-T8 He 2-78%- 2-78! are 
Treasury Bills Advances j 7, | San vdian $ .... vee 2-74§-2- 744 \2- 15 -2-754 2°75 %-2°7544) 2-75h-2-T5$ | 2°75)-2-7! 108 
; % | Total | French Fr........| 972-65-987-35 | 9753-975; | 976-9764 9764-9764 976} -9763 9763-977 a hig 
Date | puittic {Baan of | oatine | Swiss Fr. ..-..... | 12, 26)-12-268 [12-25§-12-25§}12- 254-12-264.12- 254-12-26§ 12-26)-12-268 12-268 -12- 2 om 
| Tender |. Tap ~ rlic : - i Debt Belgian Fr. ...... i 139-55 139-32} 139-374 139-374 139-40- 139-5 fi 
[ | epts. | Englanc } _ 139-60 139-37} 139-424 139-423 139-45 “13 39 7m 
j Rate (old. - 10°624-10-62} [10 -60$-10-60} 10-614-10-61} 10-613-10-62 10-62-10-62} 10-62)- 10-62) 
| W. Ger, D-Mk. 11 805-11- 81g [21-77§-11- 784 11-78f-11- 79) 11-79;-11- 79}, 11-80-11-80} 11-81-11-81) ‘ 
1954 i | Portuguese Esc. of 79- 90-80-10 79: 90-80:00 | 79-90-80:00 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79-90-80°1 )- 80°! 
Feb. 27 3,059-0 | Swedish Kr....... | 14-54}-14-55 [14+ 528-14-52§ 14-52]-14-53p 14-53-14-53} 14-534-14- 53h 14542-1454: aes 
; Danish Kr. sree 19-37} 19-38 [19-378-19-37% 19-37}-19- 38 19-373-19-38 19-379-19-38 19-37}-19-38 pine 
Nov 2 << : | Norwegian Kr. ...| 20-014-20-O1g [20-014-20-01j 20-014-20-01] 20-014-20- 014 20-014-20- 014 20-01} - 20-0! 1 
9 BE wees 2, ! | 
Dec. 4..... 3,470-0 One Month Forward Rates 
> Se 3,450:0 | United States $ ............. -<s4 yoke. pm | 2-Ac. pm k~tkc. pm c. e ¢. pm as 
hae oe | 5,440-0 pL eembilings 9 65 65. 0c va 1) keke. pm re So r - | & x a i A _ pi 
on eins 5,420-0 | tc Pirie inne Marka . l-3 dis | 1-3 Ais i Par-? - | 4 4-2} dis bg «ais 
| | Swiss Fr.... anes 66 es ai te ood ee SE 1f-lic. pm | i: -l}ec. m | 1 a a 1f-1jc. pu Lge. pF 
: 1955 ' | Belgian Fr. .: ined db elke Sin Sea m- gg : P 06 i un 
Jan, 8..... | 3400-0] 1,771-4] 264-7]... | 5,438-0 Pm O ck ee Ae een | eee | ah Age pn par a 22 eb aiaic pm | 2 He Pe 
; are AY | 3,350-0 | 1,719-2 260-4 eos =. |: 5, 3.30-0 | W. Ger. NPN 6 5a Sie wk neo ghei it tpi. ee | 1}-$pf. ah tnt roe | 1}-$pf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm ipl. pe 
t : * RB. cds | 3,310-0 1,662-7 262-3 oo } 5,235-0 | eet Toe ee ees eae Par-16 dis | Par-16 dis | Par-—16 dis | Par-l6 dis ' Par-16 dis be <7 
0 eee 3,270-0 | 1,642-2} 243-2 oe | 5,155-4 — Kr grit ahr okays ows ante Par-36 dis | Par-3é dis | Par-36 dis Par-33 dis | Par) dis ’ . ‘i 
i } SOC Wa This g's cop dks cb ddve ann Par-26 dis ar—2 dis | ee Oe ite’ | 3 die ; & dis lo & 
we ee 3,240-0 | 1,575°9 256-8 | 5052-1 | Par-2% dis | Par-26 dis | Par--26 dis | Par-lo di 
Ras | 3,190-0 | 1,557-1 4,998-9 A 
ose | 3,160-0 | i 4 5120-4 | Gold Price at Fixing 
o Mika | 3,150-0; §,109-5 Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 251/8 251/6 251/6 251/Tk 251/5¢ 
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Do not disturb 


he guiding principle 
behind Life Assurance 
investment is the 
security and benefit 
of the policyholder 





IT’S 4 GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


IS RUN THE WAY IT IS 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 
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owes its name to St. Gallus, an Irish monk, 
who founded an abbey there in the 7th Century. 


Ptoctyhod 


that St. Gall is a world-known textile centre, 
where the St. Gall Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland plays an important part in ail 
relevant financial transactions. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE : ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.................-...2000+- Swiss Franes 90,000 060 
RRONEOOE:  ciscisictednikcdhindesindvinsgacinss Swiss Franes 72,000,008 
Men DME on cisiecthcacteia dk: cdetnkci Swiss Franes 2,166,708,823 
Cable Address for ali Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Any 
Questions | 
about 


AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 


The West Indies 


Business contacts 


Our branches throughout Cuba and 
the West Indies provide on-the-spot 
service to business men seeking new 
markets or trade connections in this 
area. Established in the West Indies 
since 1899. 
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London Offices : 
and concisely, is the function of P Lidibiere OES 
the information service of The > H.C. 


Bank of Adelaide. This service, Li rat i ; . a seset, <e 


together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available | THE ROYAL BANK 
i OF CANADA 


at our London Office and all 
ies Over 800 branches in Canada, the West Indigs, 
° Central and South America 
Che Bank of Advlatde 


offices throughout Australia. 
Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited lability 





CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 sissiaca ald tates ainda si aa 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 



















_ THIS JAM WAS LETHAL 


Four men descending from the top of a new 250 ft. chimney were 
riding on the platform of a materials hoist when it stuck for a 
moment and then suddenly dropped several feet. Two passengers 
were shaken off by the jerk and killed. 

The hoist jammed owing to adjacent, guides being of unequal 
thickness, and some slack ran out in the hoisting rope. The jam 
then cleared itself but the brake failed to hold the platform, and 

| this ran free until the slack in the rope was taken up. 


Users of cranes and hoists seem unusually accident-proae. 
Safety regulations should therefore be prominently displayed 
and meticulously enforced. Only in a few strictly defined 
cases may anybody at all be conveyed on a materials hoist, 
and never more than two people. 


What Vulcan 
say about it... 







Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance not only test ropes, tackle and 
all the winding and braking machinery of the lifts and hoists they insure, 
they also give every assistance to engineers in safety education and in 
drafting notices to users. If you already know the pains they take over 
boilers you will surely welcome their attention to your lifts, hoists, cranes 
and indeed all the plant and machinery in your care. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


p FREE. F f industrial accidents and ways to 
ul a 67 King Street avoid iin, a now for “Velean”*a quarterly 
\ C Manchester 2 j 


journal for Power users, Please write to Dept. 17. 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


THE 
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“The Legal & General 
actually saved my business”? | 


“* Did they, indeed — how?” 

“ Well, it’s just a year now since the factory was burnt out 
and it'll be another three months before we’re straight.” 
“1 suppose it will be — but where do the Legal & General 
come in?” 

“ At the start, my dear fellow, right at the start! You see, 
I was fully insured with them against loss of profits and 
increased cost of working following a fire.” 

“ And they've really seen you through?” 

“ Indeed they have, including help in fixing up temporary premises. You can 
rely on them. They have a// my insurances — personal as well as business. In 
fact, we’ve had a ‘ family’ association for very many years now.” 
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£3 £3 

£3 ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

ba CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, a.cA4 

eI Telephone: CHAncery 4444 ba 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 















REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


iki the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
oer pee ‘Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
* acilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 
du a ond teal to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
me e Reed cols : : ; ‘ 
particular eee services — services which business men in 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
don Offi oe Seten: 7 Lechter, B42 
B ‘ces: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and Ifa Albemarle Street, W.! 
ranches throughout Australia Assets £271 Million 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trusiee 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


INDIA’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


GOVERNMENT’S VAST DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


‘. SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S REVIEW 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, 
will be held on March 29h, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing: 


The board’s recommendations to share- 
holders for the sub-division of the “A,” 
“B” and “C” shares and capitalisation of 
the sum of £420,000, being part of the 
balance standing to the credit of the reserve 
fund, were duly approved at an extraordinary 
general meeting held on September 7, 1954. 
The board also transferred £670,000 from 
inner contingencies account to the reserve 
fund and as a result the paid up capital of the 
bank is now £1,470,000 and the reserve fund 
stands at £1,750,000. 


The expansion recorded last year in the 
bank’s general business continued during 
1954. The balance sheet total at £68 million 
is higher by £5 million. On the assets side 
there is an increase of £2} million in the 
holding of Government securities, and bills 
receivable and loans and advances are higher 
by £1 million each On the other side there 
is an increase of nearly £4 million in deposits. 


At £194,324 the net profit is practically un- 
changed from that of the previous year and 
your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7 per cent on the increased capital referred 
to in the above paragraph, If this recom- 
mendation is approved, the dividend for the 
year will be 14 per cent on the actual issued 
capital throughout the year. I trust you will 
agree the results of the year’s working are 
satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The world situation has shown little change 
since I addressed you a year ago. ‘The 
cessation of active fighting in Indo-China, 
resulting from the Geneva Conference, and 
the continuance of the cease-fire in Korea 
may, however, be counter-balanced by the 
continuing tension over Formosa and the 
small islands close to the China mainland 
occupied by the Chinese Nationalists. The 
fear of direct aggression in Europe appears, 
thanks to the increasing power of Nato, to 
have declined, but Seato, still to be rati- 
fied by the countries concerned, has not yet 
become a power sufficiently capable of with- 
standing aggression in South East Asia, so 
the situation is still not without anxiety in 
this area. 


For the greater part of 1954 the economic 
situation in the United Kingdom progressed 
satisfactorily, although in the latter half of 
the year there were signs of incipient infla- 
tion. The continued weakness of sterling in 
terms of other currencies in the closing 
months of the year indicated that some 
deterioration in the country’s economic posi- 
tion was taking place. 


Since the close of the year, to rectify the 
situation the Bank rate has been raised on 
two occasions and is now 4} per cent, the 
highest since 1932. Other steps have also 
been taken to stop the inflationary trend, in- 
crease exports, and maintain international 


confidence in sterling. I have little doubt 
that these measures will prove effective. 

The fears in the United States of America 
that a moderate economic recession might 
develop into a serious slump proved, as I 
surmised, to be unfounded, and the produc- 
tivity of this great country both in agricul- 
ture and industry continues to increase. 


INDIA’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The year 1954 must be regarded as the 
most successful for India in practically all 
spheres of activity, since independence. The 
Indian government, headed, and indeed 
dominated, by Pandit Nehru, has  partici- 
pated, and made its influence felt, in world 
affairs to no mean extent. Internally, the 
food situation has vastly improved, the work- 
ing class cost of living has shown some reces- 
sion, and trade and industry have enjoyed 
an active year. The first Five Year Plan 
came into existence in 1951 and is due for 
completion in 1956. Of an estimated outlay 
of Rs.2,249 crores, by March, 1954, only 40 
per cent had been utilised. The full extent 
of the first plan may not be achieved, for 
the target is a high one, but much of it will 
be attained and a second Five Year Plan is 
now being framed. India has become alive 
to the fact that the present increase in popula- 
tion (something like 45 million new mouths 
to be filled, bodies clothed and employment 
found every 12 years) necessitates urgent 
steps to increase agricultural production and 
industrial capacity. To meet this situation 
the Indian Government have vast plans for 
irrigation, hydro-electric power, heavy indus- 
trial production, fertiliser plants and are now 
planning nation-wide rural and agricultural 
credit and banking facilities under the aegis 
of a state bank now in process of formation, 
The growing use of fertilisers by the agri- 
culturists and the gradual spread of “ family 
planning” are two important steps towards 
meeting the problem of increasing popula- 
tion. Whilst it is true that these great pro- 
blems can only be adequately solved by vast 
measures which private capital and private 
enterprise are not, in India, capable of under- 
taking, thus necessitating government plan- 
ing, promotion and finance, it would seem in 
the pronouncements made hitherto that 
private enterprise is only to be permitted to 
exist on the fringe of these developments and 
more or less on sufferance, instead of being 
encouraged to contribute as an active and 
welcome partner. 

The implications of Communism do not 
appear to be appreciated at any level in India, 
and there appears to be little or no restric- 
tion on the spread of Communist propaganda. 
Whether and to what extent this licence is 
having undue effect will not become clear 
until the general election due to be held in 
1956. 

There is still great goodwill in India 
towards the United Kingdom and, providing 
British manufacturers can compete as to price 
and delivery, there is a definite bias in their 
favour. 


PAKISTAN 


The constitutional position in Pakistan is 
somewhat confused. It is clear that Pakistan 


is passing, and probably will for some tims 
pass, through a difficult political period before 
a genuine and reputable democratic system 
can again be set up in the provinces and at 
the centre. 


The internal financial position of Pakistan 
appears to be sound, and very considerable 
industrial advances are taking place under 
the Pakistan Industrial Developmen: Cor- 
poration. 


Shortage of foreign exchange is, at present, 
a serious problem, but when American aid 
starts coming forward this should result in a 
considerable saving in foreign exchange 
which in turn will enable Pakistan to spend 
more of its own foreign earnings on con- 
sumer goods, thus bringing about a reduction 
in the cost of living. The food position is 
far more comfortable: indeed in 1954 Pakis- 
tan was a substantial exporter of rice and it 
is not anticipated that there will be any 
shortage of grains. 


A settlement with India of the Kashmir 
problem seems no nearer than a year ago. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon’s economic outlook improved con- 
siderably during 1954. 


Nevertheless Ceylon’s economy is too 
dependent on two or three main agricultural 
industries, a severe drop in the world prices 
of which can bring a serious economic 
depression to the island, which has to import 
a proportion of its foodstuffs. Prospects of 
foreign capital development are severely 
handicapped by the reluctance with which 
even temporary residence permits are granted 
even to citizens of other Commonwealth 
countries, as a result of the policy of 
Ceylonisation, There can be little doubt that 
this policy, if persisted in, can only result in 
the dis-investment of existing overseas capital 
in Ceylon and the prevention of any appreci- 
able new overseas investments in the island, 
for capital will not go to or stay in any 
country which refuses it the right to appoint 
executive staff without discrimination. 


BURMA 


The state of emergency continues in 
Burma, although it seems probable tha! some 
progress towards restoration of law and order 
has been made in 1954 and it is believed 
that a reduction has taken place in the num- 
bers of insurgents and Communists opefat- 
ing against the government forces. 


_ Notwithstanding these difficulties, progress 
is being made in many directions. 


MALAYA 


Economically the year 1954 proved better 
for Malaya than appeared likely at the begin- 
ning of the year. The principal industry, 
rubber, recovered from 55.88 cents a |b. 8 
January to 86.15 cents a Ib, in December, 

tin which in January fetched $317.33 
per picul finished the year at $348.96, having 
reached an a of-$375 in July. As4 
result the value of exports is estimate: to be 
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M.$3.4 lion as compared with M.$3,019 
milli ¢ 1953, whilst estimated imports 
at MS million are lower by M.$127 
milli s correcting the unfavourable 
trade | of 1953. The year 1955 opened 
on f cautious optimism, but there 
are ficult problems in the political 
and © fields yet to be solved. 
HONGKONG 
TI o6t trade of Hongkong has 


further recession in 1954 
the embargo on certain goods 
ly due to increasing direct trade 

and the European Com- 
te countries, and partly due to 

odstuffs previously exported by 
*h Hongkong, for direct barter 

“r countries. 

of exports totalled $2,417 mil- 
ports $3,435 million. Neverthe- 
dgetary position appears to be 
t is*estimated that the revenue 
rent year will slightly exceed 
Taxation remains low, which 1s 
d inducement to the growth of 
ies and business enterprise: 


sion of local industries to which 
I x ist year has continued in 1954. 


THAILAND 


A 1954 has been a difficult year 
ect y, it has in other respects proved 
a pr > year. Closer association has 
d with Burma and other free 

ind the creation of Seato has 

ed a feeling of confidence in spite 
s in Indo-China. 

h not a democracy Thailand should 
not prove a fertile ground for Communist 
infilt Provided Seato becomes effec- 
uve, Thailand may well become a bulwark 


agail e spread of Communism in South 
East Asia 
MAURITIUS 

Notwithstanding the fall in world sugar 
prices, the principal industry of Mauritrus 
had another successful year in 1954 and, 
thanks to the protection granted by the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement, should also do 
wel \955 provided weather conditions are 
nol adverse. 

JAPAN 


Japan’s economic ition continues to 
cause great anxiety. rastic import reduc- 
lions were imposed and exports have in- 
cre during the year, so that the balance 
iauonal payments has improved and 
currency reserves have increased 

A policy of dis-inflation has been 
which has checked the upward spiral 
s but has also extinguished large 

of smali businesses and consider- 
reased unemployment. 


population (now some 88} million) 

- at Over a million a year, but Japan 

half the arable land and one sixth 

‘ure land of the United Kingdom, 

is Only 60 per cent of the population 

Although Japan has a large indus- 

tenual, much of it is 20 years out of 

a ' costs of production are nearly 20 

per cent higher than in the United States 
‘ica or United Kingdom: 


__vcvertheless, Japan must export in order 
’ !ood and raw materials for her indus- 
' and she can only export in sufficient 
€ ‘ues if her costs and qualities are com- 
hUlve, her trading practices are fair, and if 
the countries of the sa world recognise the 
‘tance of assisting through 
present difficulties, sect e 


imy 


RALLI BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


MR JACK VLASTO ON SEVERITY OF 
COMPETITION 


The annual general meeting of Ralli 
Brothers Limited will be held on March 29th, 
in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Jack Vlasto, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 


The accounts now before you are very dis- 
appointing in comparison with those of recent 
years. Of this, I gave some advance warn- 
ing a year ago. 


The main reason for the drop in earnings 
was the severity of competition. There was 
no major loss in any one section of our trad- 
ing which could be held responsible and our 
merchanting turnover was slightly higher. 
The unprecedented floods in East Pakistan 
did, however, cost us £55,000 in damage to 
our jute stocks but, on the other hand, the 
profit figure benefited from substantial war 
loss recoveries—the last we expect—and the 
unfreezing of dividend amounts paid by our 
German subsidiary company in earlier years, 
We were fortunate, also, in nursing back to 
health a number of doubtful outstandings, 
thus releasing provisions made previously. 
Welcome as these windfalls were, it really 
means that the pure trading result was worse 
than the figure shows. 


You will notice, under current assets, that 
stocks represented an appreciably higher 
value than last year. Our stocks of both jute 
and gunnies were larger but about half the 
increase was due to exceptionally large hold- 
ings of Uganda cotton, which have since 
moved off. While I attach no particular 
significance to this higher stock value, it is 
reflected in the reduction in investments 
and the absence of money at call for 
which, of course, the reduced outstanding 
under provisions for taxation is also partly 
responsible. 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED 


Our great worry during the year was again 
the. affairs of our associated company, Rallis 
India Limited. Owing to a variety of adverse 
factors and developments, rendered a great 
deal more difficult the imposition of the 
restrictions on certain trading to which I 
referred in my last statement, the earnings of 
that company dropped from Rs, 9.98 million 
to Rs. 4.1 million and-_resulted in a loss of 
Rs. 5.2 million on the year, without 
charging depreciation of fixed assets. This, 
coupled with the continuing poor outlook, 
led the board of that company to the decision 
to close its Calcutta branch at the end of 
May, 1955. 


It is less than seven years ago that we 
formed Rallis India Limited. Its career, 
which began with good results and high 
hopes, has been tragically affected in ways 
‘totally unforeseen. I trust that the steps 
taken by its board will eventually prove effec- 
tive in restoring its fortunes. We have, 
nevertheless, felt it necessary to make a 
further substantial provision against the book 
value of our large investment. 


THE OUTLOOK — 


Our current year is proving no easier, as 
regards merchanting, than its predecessor. 


ition remains as severe as ever. The 
wave of prosperity enjoyed for so long by so 
industry and some other 


many engaged in 


853 


fields of business seems to have by-passed the 
international trader in the raw materials in 
which we deal. Since we can earn so little 
on each transaction, the only answer is to put 
through a larger number of transactions and, 
with this object in view, we are working to 
the limit of our capacity. We may, in fact, 
equal our record turnover of £65 million. 
With prices lower today than they were in 
1951, the attainment of this volume of busi- 
ness would be no mean feat, though it will be 
assisted by a substantial turnover in Canadian 
wheat and coarse grains through the medium 
of our newly-opened branch in Winnipeg. 
All this has put great pressure on our staff all 
over the world and, perhaps, especially in 
London. We all greatly appreciate their 
willingness and hard work which is a great 
support and encouragement to the board in 
these difficult times. 


Our subsidiary companies, as a whole, are 
doing a little better. The fall in sisal prices 
from last year’s level is unwelcome to Ralli 
Estates of Tanganyika but The Maritime 
Shipping & Trading Company, with six 
vessels, aggregating 56,580 tons dead- 
weight, now in operation, is reaping the 
advantage of the higher tramp shipping 
rates. Berg River Textiles of South Africa 
should make a small profit, but its manufac- 
tures are still inadequately protected against 
imports. 

Taken by and large, therefore, I hope we 
shall have a better year. If we don’t, it will 
not be for lack of effort. 





THE OMNIUM 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON BOARD'S 
SUCCESSFUL POLICY 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Omnium Investment Company, 
Limited, was held on February 25th in 
London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the chairman), who 
presided, said: For the year under review 
our gross income amounted to £257,000, 
an increase over the previous year 
£38,000. 


As regards the current year, you have the 
right to take up ome new share in seven. 
If you cannot take those shares up you can 
sell them at a high premium on the Stock 
Exchange... It is a policy we have adopted 
since 1946 in this company, and it is inter- 
esting to look back and see how deferred 
stockholders have fared under that policy. 
If anyone had purchased £100 deferred 
stock at par in 1946 he would today hold, 
if he had taken up his rights, £154 of stock, 
showing a profit of £126. If, however, he 
had not taken up his rights on that £100 
of stock when they were offered but had 
sold them, he would have realised a profit 
over the seven years of £25—he would have 
sold those rights for the sum of £25, which 
is approximately 3} per cent per annum, 
with no deduction of tax, and his remaining 
£100 stock would have shown him a book 
profit in addition of £80. 


This issuing of stock at par has the addi- 
tional merit that it is broadening the basis 
of the deferred stock, and in your directors’ 
view is helping to stabilise the dividend at 
the figure at which it now stands. It is our 
ambition that through thick and thin we 
shall always be able to pay you 10 per cent 
on the deferred. That may be, as the 


Americans say “ sticking my neck out,” but 
it is a hope, although I will not say whether 


we can do it. 
The report was adopted. 
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(Manufacturers of Photographic Materials) 


ILFORD LIMITED 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


THE ECONOMIST, MARCH 5, 1955 


MODERNISATION POLICY CONTINUED 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING AND INCREASING EXPORT TRADE 


HONOURABLE JAMES P. PHILIPPS ON RAPID GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Ilford 
Limited will be held on March 23rd at the 
Ilford Gallery, 106-107 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 

The following is the address by the Chair- 
man, the Honourable James P. Philipps, 
copies of which have been circulated for the 
convenience of shareholders with the report 
and accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1954: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—I am pleased to 
report that our turnover for the year under 
review was again a record in both the home 
and export markets. While our home sales 
shewed a satisfactory increase on the previous 
year our exposts were almost 20 per cent 
higher. The export figures would have been 


even better if October, which is normally - 


a heavy export month, had not been adversely 
affected by the dock strike. 

If we compare the years 1954 and 1946, 
we find that our business has grown rapidly 
since the war, the valué of our turnover 
having increased about three and a half 
times. During these nine years the amount 
of new money injected into the business has 
been £4,167,000, of which shareholders have 
provided £1,353,000 in additional cash, while 
£2,814,000 has been ploughed back out of 
their taxed profits. During the same period 
we have had to provide for taxation approxi- 
mately £5,700,000. 

After taking into account the transfer in 
the previous year to reserve for replacement 
of fixed assets, our net profit this year is 
some 13 per cent higher. We therefore pro- 
pose to Bring the dividend distribution for 
the full year to October 31, 1954, up to 15 per 
cent on the increased issued Ordinary share 
capital, which is the equivalent of 22} per 
cent on the old capital, as compared with the 
20 per cent distributed last year, 

From the balance sheet you will see that as 
a result of the resolutions passed at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
March 24th last, the authorised Ordinary 
capital of the company has been increased to 
£3,500,000 (divided into 14 million Ordinary 
shares of 5s. each) of which £3,400,000 
(divided into 13,600,000 Ordinary shares of 
5s. each) has been issued. 


NEW MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 


We have continued our policy of modernis- 
ing our film manufacturing plant. We shall 
have more of the new machinery coming 
into production during 1955, and this will 
enable us to scrap some of our older plant 
which we should have liked to close down 
some years ago. 


At the same time we are working on ea 
plan to re-equip and modernise our plant 
for sensitising paper so as to bring this up 
to a comparable standard. We also have to 
provide additional laboratory, warehousing 
and despatch facilities, and during the next 
three years we expect to incur heavy capital 
expenditure on these projects. 


AUSTRALIA 


Three years ago we formed a subsidiary 
company in Australia, which has been en- 


gaged in marketing and distributing our pro- 
ducts in the Commonwealth. In my last 
address I mentioned that Mr T. M. Illing- 
worth, our deputy chairman and joint man- 
aging director, had visited this subsidiary 
company, whose head office is in Melbourne. 
You will be interested to hear that, as that 
city is expanding rapidly, we have thought it 
advisable to purchase a freehold site at 
Notting Hill, which is about 124 miles to the 
south-east of the centre of the city. This is 
an excellent site on an industrial estate, and 
while it is still uncertain as to the extent 
to whieh it will be advisable to manufacture 
in Australia, we intend to be in a position 
to maintain and extend our important trade 
by local manufacture, if this should prove 
desirable. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


It will be obvious from the progress made 
by the company since the war that its pro- 
ducts are well able to compete in both the 
home and export markets. We are indeed 
proud of the quality of the materials we 
make, and our research laboratories are con- 
tinuously working to improve them as well 
as to develop new products for new pur- 
poses. As you know, we manufacture a wide 
variety of light-sensitive materials, from the 
roll film used by the holiday-maker to the 
X-ray films so extensively used and valued 
in our hospitals, together with equipment, 
chemicals, and accessories for use with them. 
It is only possible for me to refer here 
specifically to two or three of these products. 
In the first place, from the point of view of 
speed, our HPS plate is the fastest photo- 
graphic material in the world today, and 
has held this position since it was first 
made available for the Coronation in 1953. 
This material has made possible many 
news pictures which would otherwise have 
been lost to the newspapers and news 
magazines. 


Then the Ilford HP3 series of films and 
plates have long been recognised as one of 
the best examples of modern high-speed sen- 
sitive materials. We are introducing this 
year films of even higher sensitivity which 
will do much to maintain the Ilford reputa- 
tion for producing the fastest films. 


In a much less known field, we are manu- 
facturing ever-increasing quantities of special 
plates and other sensitised materials to assist 
the nuclear physigst in atomic research. We 
have for some years given much attention to 
the production of these plates and we have 
succeeded in obtaining by far the largest share 
of this small but interesting market. Ilford 
nuclear plates are in regular use at almost 
every centre in the world where atomic 
research is carried on. They are used in the 
enormously powerful machines built to inves- 
tigate the structure of the nucleus of ‘the 
atom, and are also sefit up to great altitudes 
in balloons to bring back data on the cosmic 
rays which continuously bombard the earth’s 
atmosphere. As an illustration of the unusual 
character of some of these materials. I would 
mention that we recently produced what 
was in effect a solid block of photographic 
emulsion 14} in. by 10} in. by 6 in. This 
weighed over 1 cwt and the value of the silver 


it contained was £300. This was t up 
by balloon in Italy to an altitude of nearly 
20 miles under a joint venture of the 
University of Bristol and several : 
universities. 

Last year I told you about our novel 
developing agent * Phenidone.” During the 
past 12 months we have sold successfully 
several developer compositions based on this 
chemical. A very recent introduction is our 
“ Microphen " developer which yields, par- 
ticularly with HP3 film, a really remark. 
able combination of fine grain and high film 
speed. It will, I am sure, prove a favourite 
with miniature camera users all over the 
world. 


Italian 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Last year we introduced colour prints from 
our colour film transparencies at the reasen- 
able price of 2s. 6d. for a postcard size print 
Our enterprise met with a remarkable 
response, and we had some difficulty during 
the year in meeting the demand. We are 
making considerable extensions to our colour 
print department for next season and we 
hope to provide a far more extensive service. 
It is generally conceded that the Ilford 
colour prints offer much better value than 
those hitherto available in this country. 
Although colour photographic materials make 
up a comparatively small part of our present 
turnover, their importance is likely to increase 
greatly in the future. 


AZOFLEX 


I have told you previously something about 
our Azoftex process for “ semi-dry ” copying 
of documents which we have introduced 
into ordinary office practice. This branch of 
our business is making rapid progress and 
looks like establishing very soon a leading 
position in this field. 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY 


For the last two winters we have spent 
considerable sums trying to persuade camera 
owners that photography is not of necessity 
a purely summer pastime. Modern fms 
such as our HP3 for outdoors and flash tech- 
niques for interiors make photography in the 
winter simple and rewarding. Our pionect- 
ing effort has produced some results, but there 
is still a long way to go, and developments 
in other countries point the way to the poss! 
bilities.  All-the-year-round photography, 
besides extending the pleasure of pictutc 
makers, would be of great benefit to the 
industry. The short concentrated season 
causes serious difficulties, particularly 19 the 
photo-finishing and dealer sections. 


EXPORTS 


Although rather less has been heard about 
the need for exports than in the years imme 
diately following the war, the importance 0 
maintaining and increasing the countrys 
export trade is as vital as ever. As met 
tioned earlier, our export sales have 2g" 
increased and this has been achieved in spilt 
of keener competition. Our success is doubt- 
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less due to the policy we have followed for 
many years of constantly visiting the various 
markets and maintaining close contact with 
our overseas customers. As well as increas- 
‘ng our exports by nearly 20 per cent, in the 
last year we have maintained our position 
as the largest British exporter of sensitised 
materials. Since the end of the war our 
exports e exceeded £20 million in value, 
which I think you will agree is a substantial 
contribi for a company engaged in a 
comparatively small industry such as ours. 
In view of the increasing foreign competition, 
it is disturbing that our costs continue to 
rise largely due to factors outside our own 
control. It will require serious attention and 
a great effort from now on to keep our costs 
competitive with producers working in coun- 
tries such as Western Germany, where the 
economy less restricted and the rate of 
taxation much lighter. 

All our staff and employees have again put 
up a magnificent performance in contributing 
their share towards these record production 
and sales figures, and at Christmas they 
received substantial bonus. I feel sure, 
however, that you would wish me to take 
this opportunity of thanking them all once 
more on your behalf for their loyal co-opera- 
tion both at home and overseas. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The one hundred and forty-first stated 
annual meeting of the society was held on 
March Ist in the society’s head office, Edin- 
burgh, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS 
(chairman of the ordinary court of directors), 
presiding 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the 
chairman said: 


As usual when industry is flourishing, new 
life assurance business has been transacted 
on an increased scale, and the society’s new 
ordinary business, before deducting sums 
reassured with other offices, was over {£13 
million, the largest amount ever completed in 
any year of the society’s history and a record 
figure for the ninth successive year. Our 


total new business, including new insurances 
and increases in existing insurances asso- 
ciated with group pensions business, was also 


a record, the amount after deduction of 
reassurances being over £16,800,000, an 
increase of £13 million over the 1953 
total. This record was achieved in spite 
of the fact that the contribution made 
by group business was smaller than in 
the previous year. 


WITH-PROFITS PENSION SCHEMES 


or some time we have felt that the most 
salisiactory arrangement for a group pension 
scheme would be on a with-profits basis, 
which should give the best value for money : 
in this view we were naturally influenced by 
the society's tradition and long experience as 
a leading with-profits office and we were 
picased to be able to introduce a plan for 
¥ th-profits schemes in June, 1954. When 
this with-profits plan was launched there was 
an immediate revival of interest in group 
ne business and we have already com- 
revival ee schemes on the new basis. This 
aoa . t ardly surprising because the cost 
oun 4 to those employers who chose a 
= protits scheme was considerably less 
‘an it would have been under a without- 
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profits plan. Although, as you know, it is 
impossible to forecast future profits, we are 
confident that, backed by the same economy 
of management and sound progressive invest- 
ment policy, the society’s with-profits pension 
schemes will give as great and lasting satis- 
faction as its ordinary with-profits assurance 
policies have been doing for nearly a century 
and a half. i 


As a result of the increasing new business 
of recent years, our premium income has 
been rising steadily and last year reached a 
total of £7,360,000 which was more than 
£600,000 higher than in the preceding year. 
At the same time, in spite of rising costs, of 
which we are all too conscious in these days, 
our total expenses and commission measured 
against the larger premium revenue repre- 
sented only 10.52 per cent as compared with 
10.75 per cent for the previous year. 


LARGER RETURN FROM INTEREST 
AND DIVIDENDS 


The increased new business and premium 
revenue are not the only benefits which the 
society has derived from the higher activity 
and prosperity of industry. Another impor- 
tant consequence is the larger return we are 
able to show from interest and dividends. 
You will see from the report that our gross 
income from this source, before deduction 
of income tax, exceeded £4 million last year 
and represented a yield of £6 Is. ld. per cent 
on our total assurance funds, as shown in the 
balance sheet, as compared with £5 13s. 9d 
per cent in 1953. This~-substantial increase 
is mainly accounted for by increases in divi- 
dends on our large holdings of ordinary 
shares which we have built up with so much 
care over the years. The merits of investing 
part of our assets in a well-chosen portfolio 
of ordinary shares have been emphasised from 
this chair several times in .recent years and 
the results of this policy have again taken 
tangible form in the further increase in 
income last year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


If you turn to the balance sheet you will 
see that the principal changes in the assets 
are an increase of almost £4 million in British 
Government securities, of about £2 million in 
preference stocks and an addition of {1 
million to ordinary stocks and these changes 
fully account for the investment of the new 
money. At the end of 1953 ordinary stocks 
in the balance sheet represented about 30 per 
cent of the total assets but, as the prices of 
ordinary stocks were rising to very high levels 
during the year, we added only about {1 
million—or roughly one-sixth of the increase 
in funds—and so at the end of 1954 the 
ordinary stocks appear in the balance 
sheet at rather less than 30 per cent of the 
total assets. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVE AGAINST 
ADVERSE CHANGES 


I should remind you that, as usual, the 
stock exchange securities stand in the balance 
sheet well below their market selling prices 
at December 3lst. A year ago there was a 
handsome margin between the market values 
of our assets and the values at which they 
“appeared in the balance sheet. Owing to the 
general rise during 1954 in the values of all 
stock exchange securities and especially of 
ordinary shares, our margin at the end of the 
year was much larger than it had ever been 
before. The recent fall in market values has 
naturally reduced this margin but it is still 
considerably greater than at any time before 
1954.and the knowledge that there is such a 
substantial reserve against adverse changes 
in the future must give members much satis- 
faction. 


The directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S ADDRESS 


The ninety-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
was held on February 28th, at Manchester. 


Sir Leslie Roberts, CBE, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said : 


The net revenue was £1,106,182, compared 
with £1,106,247 in 1953. 


To this must be added £28,023, brought 
forward from the previous year. £586,476 
must then be deducted fo: loan and deben- 
ture interest, and £135,000 has to be appro- 
priated for taxation. The balance available 
for dividends and reserve thus amounts to 
£412,729. 


Of this sum, £35,000 (as in previous years) 
has been appropriated to the reserve for con- 
tingencies ; and it is proposed that out of 
the balance of £377,729 the following divi- 
dends, amounting to £350,068, should be 
paid: 5 per cent on the preference shares, 

per cent on the ordinary shares, 
and that £27,661 should be carried forward 
to next year’s account. 


Receipts from tolls, ship dues, traffic 
rentals, towage, and sundry receipts exceeded 
those of the previous year by £732,000. 
Expenditure, on the other hand, rose by 
£707,000, of which no less than £670,000 
was due to dredging. 


The cost of dredging last year was 
£1,244,000, being more than twice as much 
as in 1953, and more than three times the 
amount in 1952. This enormous charge is 
by far the highest which has ever appeared 
for any item on the expenditure side of this 
account. 


The total amount of provisions set aside 
out of the year’s revenue was £478,000, 
being £41,000 more than in 1953. The total 
balance on these provision accounts now 
stands at £2,244,000, compared with 
£2,026,000 a year ago. 


I have reminded you more than once that 
when the company, during the first part of 
its history, was struggling for existence it 
was impossible to make any provision for the 
eventual replacement of plant, machinery, 
and other assets which would inevitably wear 
out or become obsolete. 


Consequently, during the last 15 years, one 
of our tasks has been to try and recover the 
lee-way lost during the long preceding period 
and to build up reserves which would enable 
us to replace our assets. 


The size of these provisions is largely 
governed by the estimated cost of carry- 
ing out the programme of renewals and 
major repairs which we have before us as 
essential works during the next few years. 
When I tell you that, apart from the renewal 
of dredging and other craft, the list of 
essential works at present scheduled for the 
next few years totals £1,466,000, you will 
understand that the provision accounts need 
to be replenished each year. 


Last year the cargoes which passed over 
our canal and docks rose from 124 million 
tons, or a little less, to well over 16} million 
tons, an increase of 30 per cent. The port 
may feel legitimate pride in the fact that for 
seven successive years it has broken its own 
records. Within that period traffic has 
doubled, and the dividend on the ordinary 
shares has also doubled. Of all the ports 
in the United Kingdom there are now only 
two which can show more impressive cargo 
figures than Manchester. 


In the near future we shall not only need 
new money, but additional borrowing powers. 


The report was adopted. 
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The annual meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on February 25th 
at the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, chair- 
man of the society, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 

During the year, the society’s assets passed 
the two hundred million pound mark, the 
actual figure being £213,461,000. This is a 
clear indication of the nation-wide status of 
the society—of the confidence felt by dis- 
cerning investors and appreciation of the 
service given to borrowers. It should not be 
necessary to emphasise to you who are 
familiar with the society’s long record that 
this is a natural and unforced growth, 
reflecting the development of our services to 
meet the requirements of savers and home 
owners for upwards of a century. 


The total assets increased during 1954 by 
£32,278,000. The society’s activities as a 
whole reflect this expansion. The amount 
lent in 1954 on mortgages secured almost 
exclusively on residential accommodation rose 
to £43,177,000, against £38,362,000. This, 
too, constituted a new record of service to 
assist home ownership. The board main- 
tained its customary prudent standards in 
regard to all mortgage proposals. 


This high level of activity would not, of 
course, have been possible without a sub- 
stantial stream of new savings. The total 
during 1954 from members and depositors 
reached the record figure of £51,166,000. 
Meanwhile, the society’s general financial 
position continues to be satisfactory. Trustee 
investments and cash rose from £23,478,000 
to £31,402,000 at the end of 1954, thus con- 
stituting a definite element of strength. It 
will be noted that the market value and the 
book value of the society’s investments in 
British Government securities on December 
31, 1954, substantially coincided. The stocks 
concerned, of course, are all dated securities 
and if held to redemption would show an 
appreciable surplus. The reserves and carry 
forward increased to £8,351,000 and are, in 
the opinion of the board, adequate for their 
purpose. The fundamental strength of the 
society lies in the care and discrimination 
with which the lending policy is carried out. 

Taxation continues to weigh heavily upon 
the society, our liability under this heading 
during the past year amounting to the very 
substantial sum of £2,381,000. On the other 
hand, the management expenses, on a pro- 
portionate basis, declined further during the 
year and stand at a level which, in view of 
the service afforded is evidence of economical 
administration. 

Throughout 1954 the rate to investing 
members was maintained at 2} per cent 
(depositors 2 per cent) free of liability to 
income tax. At the same time, the mortgage 
rate remained at 45 per cent per annum. 
These rates are regarded as right and proper 
by building societies throughout the country. 

That our current policy is essentially right 
is clearly the strong conviction of the con- 
siderable body of our members, now totalling 
over half a million, 


There has recently been no lack of advice 
to building societies from without, and this, 
so far from resenting, we welcome. It has 
ranged over not only interest rate variation 
but the policy of maintaining reserve ratios, 
the extension of the mortgage repayment 
peviod and an increase in the normal loan 
percentage. From one influential quarter 
came the hint that if difficulties arose through 
this liberalisation of their services the 
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societies might fall back upon the public 
purse. These exhortations have been heard 
with a measure of respect, but without 
conviction. 

I have already referred to the fact that the 
society received during the past year a record 
yolume of new savings. The revival of per- 
sonal saving in the last year or so has been 
one of the most cheerful signs of the times. 
There has no doubt been a return of confi- 
dence in the value of the currency—a 
confidence which we should do all in our 
power to preserve. It is also to some extent 
a reflection of the country’s remarkable 
prosperity, with the national economy at full 
stretch. A great deal of overtime pay Is 
being drawn in our leading industries and 
elsewhere, and earnings generally are at a 
high level. Despite some increase in the cost 
of living, there is evidence that large numbers 
are exercising thrift. This is reflected in 
the figures of our friends in the National 
Savings movement, as well as in other 
quarters. There are, perhaps, some puzzling 
features in this comparatively rapid re- 
emergence of personal saving, but whatever 
the explanation, the result is eminently satis- 
factory and suggests that one of the char- 
acteristic elements of the British character 
still prevails. Your board would like to feel 
confident that children and young people are 
being encouraged to look ahead and be forti- 
fied for their future with building society 
membership. It proposes to pay attention to 
this important aspect in the current year. 


I have discussed the housing position at 
some length at recent annual meetings, and 
there is little more I need say on the present 
occasion. The past year saw a total housing 
output in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
which is indeed satisfactory and which con- 
founds those who suggested that we could 
not have a high level of local authority output 
of houses for letting, combined with a much 
improved volume of output of houses for 
sale. Needless to say, we welcome the in- 
creased provision of houses for sale, and 
doubtless this will continue at a high level 
during the present year. 


That the society is playing its full part 
in financing the provision of new houses is 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1954 we 
lent nearly £15 million to purchasers of new 
houses. -Every one of these homes provided 
new accommodation without increasing the 
heavy burden of subsidy imposed on the 
taxpayer and ratepayer, a liability which now 
totals £65 million annually payable over 
many future years. I make no apology for 
reminding you again that these new dwell- 
ings built for sale by private enterprise will 
represent a substantial unemcumbered asset 
to their owners within their lifetime, whereas 
houses provided for letting by local authori- 
ties will remain a burden on the shoulders 
of our own and succeeding generations. 


The expansion in the society’s activities 
during 1954, following a period of vigorous 
growth, made heavy demands upon all whoe 
serve the society. I should like to pay 
tribute to the co-operation of my colleague 
the deputy-chairman, Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, 
whose technical knowledge is of particular 
value to the society now that private house 
building and estate development have 
assumed larger proportions. To the managing 
director, Sir Bruce Wycherley, 1954 has 
necessarily been a year of strenuous activity 
and increasing responsibility. He has met 
this situation with characteristic energy and 
resource. I am sure all members will desire 
to congratulate him upon completing a dis- 
tinguished term as president of the Chartered 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN ON A NEW RECORD OF SERVICE 


Institute of Secretaries. The join: gener 
managers and secretary have also bee called 
upon to render exacting service ani we ar 
grateful to them. The society’s s:.if a; q 
whole has necessarily been involved in this 
widening activity and I am gratified to haye 
this opportunity of acknowledgins their 
efficient co-operation. There is an © xcellen: 
team spirit among our staff throughout the 
country, and this is an asset of no sm.i!! value 
to the society and its great members)iip. 


Our branch offices, now numerous and 
carefully placed to afford a nation-wide ser- 
vice, helped to ensure the mainten:ince of 
a high standard of personal attention. Qur 
branch managers have made notable contri- 
butions to our progress. 


With this background of loyal service upon 
which we can count, the society faces with 
confidence whatever demands the future may 
have in store. 


In the regrettable absence through indis- 
position of the deputy-chairman, Mr Sunley 
Ramsey, I call upon the managing director to 
second this motion. 


SIR BRUCE WYCHERLEY’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, man- 
aging director, in seconding the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: 


The accounts which have been la:d before 
you today doubtless convey some invication 
of the strenuous conditions under which our 


staff worked during the past year. By virtue 
of being in close touch with them from day 


to day, I was able to appreciate their readi- 
ness to shoulder new tasks and to discharge 
their duties with exemplary willingn In 
particular, a special burden fell upon those 
in the more senior positions, and we are 


much indebted to them for the way is 
which they accepted these additional respon- 
sibilities. 

I would re-emphasise the fact 0 
increased volume of business has been trans- 


acted without a corresponding increise 10 
the costs of administration, as a result ol 
which our management. expenses, on 2 pro- 
portionate basis, again declined. ‘This should 

, 


further increase our sense of obligavon | 
the society’s staff. 


Although last year’s figures re{ 
new records in the society’s history, | 
to say with renewed emphasis that the s<tting 
up of new records is not our ma nL 
We seek to extend our service wherever " 
may legitimately do so and always | 


the canons of prudent managemen! 3° 
observed. It does not follow, howe that 
progress will continue indefinitely oo “< 
lines of the past few years. The history % 
building societies suggests that after 2 period 
of rapid growth, there quite often fo 0ws } 
pause for stocktaking and consolidat‘on, 2% 
whenever the time comes for that con:0lid} 


tion, whether this year, mext year or when: 
ever it may be, your board may be depenc® 
upon to act as circumstances require We 
should not and will not force progres, 4% 
while offering the best possible serv.°, 
shall have due regard to the basic pr! 
which have guided building society d-\°.0?- 
ment in the past and which have pov-* 
themselves through every variety of econom™'s 
experience. 

The building society’s essential tas« > “ 
marry caution and enterprise, and we eve 
the Abbey National represents a happy ''°" 
in this sense, At all events, we shi! J 
nothing to the one which is to the detm<9 
of the other. The report was adopted 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


UNJUSTIFIABLE RATE OF TOBACCO 
DUTY 





r t annual general meeting of 
Carret ted, was held on February 


S | Baron (chairman and man- 
in the course of his speech 
that the results disclosed are 

; anticipated. The profit and 
shows that the income from 
s somewhat higher than a year 
ype that this item will show a 
crease aS time goes on. 
npany continues to make excel- 
and we have just received an 
crea vidend from that source. 
The balance of profit available for dis- 
yut fer providing for dividends at 
e sal ite as last year, amounts to 

{114.4 id this has been added to the 

carry d which now stands at £310,038. 

The fix sets reserve now stands at over 


rofit and Loss Account: The 
carry { in the accounts of the sub- 
sidiat risen by nearly £200,000, which 
is enti ttributable to the Canadian com- 
pany rapidly expanding trade necessi- 
tates t or proportion of its profit being 
plous ck into the business. We look 
forw he time when we shall have a 

ne from this investment. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


t trade, both direct and through 
y and associated companies, has 
untained, despite the difficulties 
ms, due to local political and 
factors, which we are always 
We constantly endeavour to 
fields and enlarge our existing 
‘ss, and our various brands rank 
ne territories in which they are 


th the home trade, the position 

‘sing months of our financial year 

ness continued to be quite good 

luction expanded. However, the 

n the cost of leaf used to main- 

1 quality standard of our brands, 

insist on upholding, and the 

cost of many other items, includ- 

r, inevitably resulted in a reduced 
aes 


1 ocation of dollars on a revised basis 
or the purchase of leaf tobacco 
new situation for the industry. The 
iS was an intensification of com- 
Within the past month the principal 
irers have informed the distributors 
restricuons on the supplies of 
have been removed, which has 
ne distributive side of the trade into 
it uncertainty. 


ONEROUS TOBACCO DUTY 


ture that nao be taken into account 
unence of the next Budget. re- 

is have been made from ~ ie 

“overnment by all sections of the 
a reduction in the present unjustifi- 

of tobacco duty. I can only re 

‘he strongest possible terms, that 

~ it as essential both for the future of 

“© as a reasonably prosperous industry. 
‘ull employment, and for the conti 

ance of the revenue that the tobacco 

ould be reduced by a substantial 


ae whole crux of the problem lies in our 
p in the home trade, Hf, after the 
, Our sales show the upward trend 





which our efforts and the quality and reputa- 
tion of our brands should deserve, we shall 
naturally achieve some measure. of recovery, 
although as I see the general situation at the 
moment I cannot be optimistic about the final 
results for the present year. 


In the meantime, however, you can rely 
upon us to go on maintaining and improving 
our business by every means in our power, 
bearing in mind that our goodwill has always 
been high and that we have on the market 
in. their respective price categories tobaccos 
and cigarettes which are fully equal to 
anything marketed by our competitors. 


The report was adopted. 


GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Gold Coast Main Reef, Limited, was held 
on February 24th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman, presided, and the fol- 
lowing are extracts from his circulated 
statement : 


The increase in profits, which has been 
a feature of operations for the past few years, 
was maintained throughout the year ended 
June 30, 1954. At £83,919, the previous 
year’s profit was exceeded by £2,297. Divi- 
dends, aggregating 7} per cent, less 
tax, absorbed £45,967, and taxation £52,251. 
The balance of £16,878. has been carried 
forward. 


Some features of interest in operations are: 


(a) Bondaye.—The drive north from the 
Bondaye 16th Level towards the Ariston 
boundary was continued for another 1,340 ft. 
The object of this drive is to explore at that 
depth the downward extension of the ore 
shoots in the Ekotokroo Section. The 
East~-reef was exposed in the drive and 
assayed 18.90 dwt per ton over a width of 
17.8 in. 


(b) Tuappim.—The shaft in this section 
has been sunk to below the 14th Level, and 
at this level the good values encountered 
above have been found to continue and 
improve. 


(c) Ekotokroo.—614 Drive North gave a 
payable length of reef for 205 ft, averaging 
11.87 dwt per ton, over a width of 40.3 in. 
714 Drives North and South gave a payable 
length of reef for 205 ft, averaging 10.52. dwt 
per ton, over a width of 23.5 in. 


The ore reserves, at June 30, 1954 (includ- 
ing ore in pillars), were computed at 340,831 
tons, averaging 8.62 dwt per ton over a width 
of 67.9 in. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of William 
Beardmore & Company, Limited, was held 
on February 25, 1955, at the offices of the 
company in Glasgow, when Mr J. G. Gird- 
wood, CBE, CA, chairman of the company, 
presided. 

Resolutions adopting the report and 
accounts for the year ended October 2, 1954, 
and authorising yrds ag ase of the dividend 
on the ordinary st were passed. 

The retiring directors (Dr A. S, MacLellan, 
Sir William Wallace, Mr P. M, Thomas and 
Mr J. M. Mowat) were re-elected. 
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LEEK & MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A RECORD YEAR 


The ninety-eighth annual general mecting 
of Leck & Moorlands Building Society was 
held on February 28th at Leek, Staffs. 


Sir Ernest Johnson, JP (the president), in 
the course of his speech, said: The past year 
has produced record results. The total assets 
of the society now exceed £29 million, an 
increase in the year of £3,339,000. 


During 1954 striking progress was made 
in nearly all sections of our economic life. 
Economically the country is in a satisfactory 
position, although of late there has been, and 
still is, an inflationary tendency. 


The basis of any sound economy can be 
expressed in one word—*“ thrift.” By saving 
regularly not only are we helping ourselves 
by creating a “ nest egg” for the future, but 
we are playing a vital part in the economic 
life of this country. By increasing personal 
savings we would assist also in increasing 
the chances of tax remissions in the next 
Budget. I feel that one of the great deter- 
rents to any tax concessions is the fact that 
by conceding them the result would be to 
increase the purchasing power of the tax- 
payers. At a time when the need is for 
restraint in personal spending and an increase 
in the volume of our exports such a course 
would be imprudent. 


The introduction of the tripartite guaran- 
tee, whereby the .Government, the local 
authorities and the building societies agreed 
jointly to guarantee excess advances, has been 
welcomed throughout the country. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Councillor Gilbert Tatton, the 
chairman, said: You will observe that the 
amount due to shareholders has increased by 
£2,800,000. This is the highest ever. 
Depositors’ balances have also increased by 
over £400,000 and the two accounts together 
record a total increase of £3,230,000, 


We have endeavoured to preserve a fair 
balance between borrower and lender, and 
the rate of interest allowed to shareholders 
during the year was 2} per cent and to 
depositors 2 per cent. Income tax on the 
interest has been paid by the society. 


Turning now to the mortgages account, the 
sum advanced during the year of £5,541,000 
is a record in the history of the society. 


A good deal has been made in the press 
lately of societies offering thirty and thirty- 
five. year repayment terms. When it is 
realised that the public are being told that 
the monthly payments are less, it is often 
overlooked that although they may be less 
they are for a much longer time, and the 
net result over-all is a tremendously added 
burden of interest charges. I believe it te 
be in the best interests of the nation and of 
the individual to repay the mortgage in as 
short a term as possible. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Seconding the motion, the deputy-chair- 
man, Mr F. Leslie Davenport, JP, said: I 
really cannot understand why some further 
concession cannot be made in the way of 
stamp duties on house purchase transactions. 

Surely if the thrifty individual provides a 
home for himself at no cost to the nation, 
and thereby saves the local councils from 
having to provide one for him with the sub- 
sidy attaching thereto, then in equity such 
individual is entitled to a remission of stamp 
duties at the very least. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA COMPANY 


contingency reserve. 


February 24th in London, Mr J. E. W. Lomas 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- question of the provision of further working director, Mr L. G. Ray, ARSM 
lated statement: capital. Since the issue of the circular letter gave the meeting an up-to-dat: 


The profit on the year’s working before 
allowing for taxation is £180,938. The 
balance carried forward was £24,750, and 
we have also available £35,250, being total 
provision made in prior years for excess 
profits levy, which is not required. 
makes a total of £88,470 after allowing for 


the year and the transfer of £44,000 to stock any degree of accuracy what our Di 


It is proposed to pay a dividend of 2s. 6d. 
per share, less income tax, which will absorb 

The annual general meeting of The South £36,562, leaving £51,908 to be carried for- 
West Africa Company Limited was held on ward, as against the £24,750 brought in. 


This Property. In each 
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‘ s 7 ital ¢ 
mitments are likely to be in respect of sine 


for dealing with the lead and zinc sulphids 
ore and for an increased produc: 


tungsten, we are proposing to hold ont 

the time being consideration of plans for 
raising fresh capital. 

In the circular letter to shareholders on In seconding the motion for the adopy 
June 25th last, reference was made to the of the report and accounts, th: "managing 
MIMM, 
; ; * review of 
in. question more work of an exploratory the company’s present and projected min; 
nature has been carried out both on the lower gperations in South West Africa ‘genera 
levels of our Abenab West Mine and by and particularly in relation to the lead/zint 


means of diamond drilling on the tin/ guiphide ores at their Abenab We: Mine 
tungsten occurrences at our Brandberg West the most recent information about « hich way 


instance these have encouraging—and the tin/tungsten property 
afforded encouraging results. 


at Brandberg West. 


taxation on profit and profit distributions for As we are not as yet able to estimate with The report was adopted. 
NEES eee eee eer ee eer ere 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applications are invited for the vacant post of Assistant Lecturer 
in the Department of Economics and Political Science. 

Emoluments for a single person on expatriate terms are as 
follows : 

£920 x £25—£1,095 per annum, 

(A family allowance and a variable and temporary high cost of 
living are paid as applicable.) s s 

The post may be offered to a candidate qualified in teaching either 
(a) Applied Economics; or (b) Political Science. 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate staff. ; 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in London and 
Hong Kong, is April 22, 1955. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Special Departmental Classes (H.M. Inspector of Taxes; Cadet 
Grade, Ministry of Labour and National Service ; Probationary 
Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office ; Grade III Officers, 
Ministry of Defence). Method I, 

Statistician Class (Home Civil Service). 

The closing date for the receipt of completed application forms 
has been extended to May 31, 1955. Age: At least 204 and under 
24 on August 1, 1955, with extension for Forces service and, for 
Statistician Class only, up to three years for approved post-graduate 
experience, 

For particulars and application forms write (preferably by post- 
card) to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 17-20/55 (for Special Departmental Classes), 
No. 21/55 (for Statistician Class). 

EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 

Graduates in economics, with qualifications and/or experience in 
statistical work, are invited to apply for the posts of (a) Economic 
Writer, and (b) Assistant Statistician, in the Commercial Manager’s 
Department of the Board at Headquarters in Leicester. 

The duties for both posts will include the preparation of reports 
for management and the design and analysis of statistical investiga- 
tions. For post (a) the emphasis will be on the preparation of 
economic reports and articles on aspects of the Board's activities; 
for post (b) some knowledge or experience of market research would 
be advantageous, 

The commencing salaries for both posts will be within the range 
of Grades A.P.T. 8 and 9 (males £625—£755, females £500—£604 per 
annum) and will depend upon qualifications and experience. 

The positions are pensionable and the successful candidates will 
be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, education, ee and experience, 
and giving the names of two referees should be addressed to reach 
the undersigned not later than Saturday. March 12 1955, 

A. GWYNNE DAVIES, Secretary. 
Beverley House, University Road, Leicester. February 21, 1955. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


A large firm has vacancies for qualified accountants with 
specialised experience of the installation and reorganisation 
of systems of accounting, including stores contro! and cost- 
ing. There are also vacancies for qualified accountants 
wishing to acquire experience of system work. Starting 
salaries up to £1,500 per annum, according to qualifications 
and experience. Excellent ospects for advancement.— 
Reply, giving full persona! details, to Box 859. 








7ES, YOU MUST KEEP PACE with economic trends, but your 
time for reading is so limited. Economic Digest distils the 
news and picks out the highlights without waste of words (that’s 
a relief !). It is pretty certain that when you see the March issue 
you will say ‘‘ Just what I need.’’ So telephone or post your name 
and address and receive it by return,—Circulation Manager, 30, Baker 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Welbeck 0264. (You will be 
expected to pay is, 6d. on receipt of invoice later.) 





7 XPORT. An excellent opportunity exists in the Export Depart- 
4 ment of Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., for a young man, age 23-28, 
with a background of chemistry or pharmacy, and preferably a 
knowledge of French or Spanish. Initially the post is as an Assistant 
to a Marketing Officer, but it may well lead to an overseas career for 
a man who car™prove his ability to take reSponsibility. Previous 
commercial experience is not essential.—Apply to Personnel Manager, 
Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., Greenford, Middlesex. 
Ax NUMBERS of The Economist for sale, 1948-1954, Complete, 
bound.—Write Blaker, 23, Shepherd Street, W.1. 
] USINESS ECONOMIST, with seven years’ varied experience of 
industrial operations, finance and development, is now available 
for lengthy periods to investigate and advise. City office.—Box 856. 
| pe SALE, complete issues of The Economist, 1948, to date (half- 
indexed in binders), Offers.—Box 861. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be Closed from 
March 22 to April 5, 1955, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 


Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary, 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, London,. E.C,3, 


___March 2, 19565. Eo iene ae 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 

The present Bursar will shortly retire and the College is procead- 
ing to the election of his successor. It is anticipated that the 
appointment would be rt-time, The closing date for applications 
is June 1, 1955.--Further particulars may. be obtained from Dr 
G. R. Y. Radcliffe, New College, Oxford, 

A YOUNG Industrial Consultant (33) in the £2,500 bracket is seeking 
4 a change, He is at present serving an internationa! company 
in a senior capacity in under-developed regions of the Middle East, 
Experienced in numerous industries, job, batch and mass production, 
and many functions of industrial consultancy, he is able to present 
corroborated results and impeccable testimonials. He wil! be avail- 
able for interviews anywhere in Europe between May and July, 1956, 
and will consider assignments to any corner of the globe. Aili replies 
will be honoured.—Box 858. 








LARGE national advertiser in America shortly viaiting 
44 this country, is interested in appointing an experienced 
British Market Research man to work in New York, with 
the particular duty of co-ordinating and advising on the 
consumer Research work which is carried out on his behalf 
in various overseas territories, It is expected that the suc- 
cessful applicant will have had a university education, some 
time as a responsible Research Executive, and be between 
28-35 years of age. This is an unusual opportunity for e@ 
young Research specialist to work and mature in the 
American context.—Box 857. 





} EQUIRED BY LARGE ENGINEERING ORGANISATION, based 
on London, but with world-wide interests, Executive to be 
responsible to the Managing Director for recruitment and training 
of personnel for executive posts within the organisation both here 
and overseas. Applicants should have associations with schools, 
universities, and other training centres and the ability to obtain 
the best men that these institutions can provide, particularly as 
regards personality and character. A substantial salary and 
superannuation benefits will be offered to an applicant having the 
right qualifications and experience,—Please write to Box E.%6, ¢/0 
191, Gresham House, E.C.2, 

ERMANY.—LAWYER-ECONOMIST, resident in Western Ger- 

many, invites inquiries fram British firms (industry or com- 
merce) contemplating to establish a foothold in Germany. Will 
advise on economic and legal questions, such as company law, taxa- 
tion, patents and trade marks law, development of patent rights 
and licence arrangements, marketing, labour, customs duties, 
currency restrictions etc.—Please write to Box 855. 


[HE B.Sc ECON. DEGREE of London University is open to all 
without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women en2aged in accountancy, secretaryship. 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hal! (cst. 18%) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London’B.Sc.Econ, (Final) exams, since 1925.- 
Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies 
Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 
XPORT SALES MANAGER.—Man aged 30, who has understand- 
_ing of a large number of Export Markets in which he has 
achieved successful sales results, now wishes to reside in U.K.. and 
has ambition to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager, for which 
he feels his knowledge, energies and administrative ability are most 
suited. Available 1956.—Box 851. 
ORTMEIRION.—The Hotel opens for its 29th season on April 7th 
with further embellishments and amenities. The 7th edition of 
the finely illustrated Peninsula Guide, ‘‘ Portmeirion Explained, 
together with tariffs, may be had for 2s. 6d. from The Secretary. 
Portmeirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 
VHE FREER ECONOMY FACES ITS TEST, A major survey 2 
the March issue of ‘‘ The Banker "’ discusses the increase in Bank 
Rate and the new exchange policy in their wider context, explains 
why the measures were necessary and how they are intended to work 
—and enquires whether they will. 
THE CONTENTS BILL of this issue of “ The Banker” speaks for 
itself. Implications of 44 per cent, Money Regulator on Trial, Conver 
tibility in Midstream, How Hire Purchase Has Grown, Economics 
the Kremlin, America’s Money Shows the Way, Montagu Norman, 


. Banker-Designer (by Sir Gordon Russell) . . . accompanied by 8! 


the regular features, 


, oer SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36, VICTORIA STREET, 
London, S.W.1. (ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition ip 
Chairmanship, Meeting Procedure, Public Speaking. Industrial tutor 
available for Staff Courses at firm’s own premises, 
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1 Limited,. Loughborough, Leics. 
African firm of Chartered Accountants have vacancy for 
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BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
hereby given that the Board of Directors have today 
| a Final Dividend (No, 35) on the Issued Capital of the 
‘he rate of 2.44. per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax at 
This Dividend, which is in respect of the year ended 
1954. to be payable on and after April 28, 1955, to all 
on the Registers on March 4, 1955. 
r books will be closed from March 5, 1955, to March 12, 
ites inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
| Address : 10, Ola Jewry, London, E.C,2. 


24, 1955, 


/-\NTL GOLDFIELDS. CORPORATION LIMITED 


reby given that the Board of Directors have today 
1a Fina! Dividend (No, 117) on the Issued Capital of the 
at the rate of 9.6d. per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax 
‘ This Dividend, which is in respect of the year ended 

i954, to be payable on and after April 28, 1955, to all 
on the Registers on March 4, 1955. 

r books will be closed from March 5, 1955, to March 12, 
‘es inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board. 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 

Address : 10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 

24. 1955. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


etablished, keen and experienced importing firm with 
ade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
) desires to expand its activities. We seek exclusive 
manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 
‘ew Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
rite citer to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O. Box 
iurch, N.Z,. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
fNGLISH-TRAINED ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 


.cering Department, Electronics Division, of Westinghouse 
poration has available a number of attractive situations 
he engineers hired in England during 1953. Applicants 


> professional standing in the Institute of Electrical Engi- 


juivalent standing in the Institute of Radio Engineers. 
« for these positions should have at least three years’ 
in design or development in one or more of the following 


ry Antennas 

{ Radar Microwave Cavities and Plumbing 
inications Missile Guidance Equipment 

iters Navigation Aides 


cated in the outskirts of Baltimore, Maryland, in the 
esapeake Bay area with splendid facilities for fishing 
The mountains are but one and a half hours’ drive away. 
trally heated flats in suburban surroundings are readily 


portunities for advanced education and for cultural pur- 
eadily available in the Baltimore area. 
elocation allowance is provided to help defray engineers’ 
lependents’ travel and shipping expenses. 
for interviews in Britain at an early date with the 
he Electronics Division Engineering Department, address 
pplication form to Mr F. S. Mabry, Westinghouse Electric 
il Company, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. All replies 
ated as confidential. 


‘COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


Limited, a member of the Fison Group, require a Com- 
nager. This is an important position carrying a high 
a seat on the Board. 
pany’s products comprise mainly milk derivatives and 
ical proprietaries. 
mmertial Manager’s duties include responsibility for 
ng for the Company and all its subsidiaries, (b) home 
marketing, covering. pricing, packaging, merchandising, 
g and new product development, (c) general commercial 
, relations with Government Departments and agreements 
with British and foreign companies. The Commercial 
s not responsible for sales, which are handled by another 
ready in post. Conditions of employment are excellent 
contributory retirement and widows’ pensions schemes. 
about 35 to 45. Applications to Managing Director, 








f 





enced Chartered Accountant, Tours of 2 or 3 years, paid 
e after each tour, return passages paid for man and wife. 


ing salary £1,400 per annum with prospects of ee 


x 8.194, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E. 


onomists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 


invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 

Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
Exes utive Post Wanted.—38, P.Sch. ; shipping, marketing, 
al admin., research ; good French, travelled.—Box 854. 
MANAGER required by a large Midland firm of manufac- 


= of packaging materials. Applications are invited from men 


) 37 who possess a sound knowledge of the productive indus- 


‘his country and of overseas markets, combined with experi- 


he following: 


‘es forecasting and budgetar t , 
and distribution. g y control as applied to selling 


Ady 


Sena management and organisation. - 


_Arplications ne be addressed to Box 850. 
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glo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 


anes 
“med in Great Britain 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are inyited for the office of Reader in_ Industrial 
Management which has recently been established in the Department 
of Engirieering.. Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary-General of the Faculties, The Old 
Schools, Cambridge. The closing date for the receipt of applications 
is April 9, 1955. 


“UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


TEMPORARY RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the post of Temporary Research 
Assistant in the Department of Economics to assist with research 
on the structure of property and property ownership in postwar 
Great Britain. The appointment will be for one year in the first 
instancsc and may be renewed for a second year. Salary between 
£400 and £500 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be sent a arch 31, 1955, to the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications are invited from graduates (men and women) wishing 
to undertake research in economics; politics; African studies; socio- 
logy; recent economic, political and social history; and related fields. 
Election will be for one year in the first instance, starting October, 
1955, but may be renewed for a second year. A grant may be made, 
the amount depending on the student’s needs. urther particulars 
and the necessary forms are obtainable from the Warden, Nuffield 
Coleee. Oxford. Completed applications should reach him by May §, 
1955. 














COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for the new appointment of LECTURER 
in the Economic and Distribution Aspects of Industrial Adminis- 
tration. 

Candidates should have an Honours Degree in Economics with 
experience in industry and/or the marketing of industrial products. 

he appointraent will be in the grade of turer. Salary £965 x 
£25—£1.065 in accordance with the Burnham (Further Education) 
scale for men. 

Further information and a form of — which must be 
returned not later than 14 days after publication of this advertise- 
ment, may be obtained from the Registrar, College of Technology, 
Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 1. 

K, R, PILLING, Clerk to the Governing Body. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS st 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
EXAMINATIONS, MAY, 1955 

The Society’s May, 1955, Examinations will be held on the follow- 

ing dates: — 
reliminary: May 10 and 11, 1955. 

Intermediate: May 12 and 13, 19565. 

Final Part I: May 10 and 11, 1955, 

Final Part II: May 12 and 13, 1955. 

The centres-will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Southampton. ; 

Applications on the Soproes=es forms must be lodged with the 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2, not later than Monday, March 14th. 


DOUGLAS GLASS _ 
BRITAIN’S oe a * Lead teceanpasaceecam 


ME 
43 Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 7522. 
RADUATE in Economics, “first’’ or good “second” degree 
(preferably with Statistics) required for research work in Depart- 
ment -of Economics, International Wool Secretariat, starting salary 
£500-£600 according to qualifications, with superannuation benefits.— 
Apply in writing, giving full details of eS and experien:e, 
to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 
18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, marking cover: “EC. 
Confidential." 
IGHT INDUSTRIAL PREMISES within 30 miles north or west of 
4 Lendon,. Modern, 10/30,000 sq. ft., including offices, with land 
up to eight acres, wanted urgently.—Box 853. 
O YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS 7? Then cover more territory 
and make more regular calls with qa 1954 self-drive car. No-more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments. Yot can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
echeme. Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure,—AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W 6. RIV. 2881, Telegrams: Autohall. Wesphone, London, 
Cables: Autohall, London. 





Cor Teas er ee (41), qualified, accustomed to 
“ control large staff, wide experience of mechanised 
accountancy (including punched-cards), budgetary control, 
standard costs and al! secretarial duties, seeks responsible 
progressive post in London area.—Box 852, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society: Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


£8.5s. (sterling) Gibeuia Petes a 


tnada : $21.50 or £7.145 
t Africa : 


Hong ¢ 
ts i. India a eaten: 26 


lrag : £6 


by Sr. Cusment 
at 22. Ryder Sireet, St. James's, London, 


s Press, e. corwer St., Kingsway, Londen, W.C.2. Published weekly 


Israel: £6 

mn, 

: £6.15s. 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 

U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


mst Newspartr, Lrp., 
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for Britain’s increased demand 


THE NEW WAELZ KILN, part of which is depicted here, has been installed for 


extracting the remaining Zinc and Lead from spent residues. These residues 


from the primary smelting were formerly dumped, but due to the progressive 
policy of Consolidated Zinc, are now playing their part in increased production. ‘ 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, Wl 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, €.! 


' 





